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GURDON SALTONSTALL, GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT. 


Six Ricwarp SaLtTonsta.t, who 
was descended from an ancient fam- 
ily in Yorkshire, came to New Eng- 
land with Governor Winthrop and 
others, in the year 1630. ‘The col- 
onists with whom he was associated, 
first landed at Salem, and soon af: 
The 
apprehension, however, of the want 
of good water, and of other incon- 


ter removed to Charlestown. 


veniences in that place, induced 
some of their nuraber to explore the 


surrounding country, in the hope of 


fallmg upon of better 
promise. After the necessary sur- 
vey, they determined to begin their 
establishment not far from Boston 
Neck; and as there was there an 
abundant supply of good water, from 


some spot 


this circumstance they gave the 
name of Watertown to their new 
settlement. 


"he sufferings of these emigrants, 
during their first winter, were ex- 
treme. In consequence, Sir Rich- 
ard appears to have become discour- 
aged from further prosecuting per- 
scually this attempt at colonization, 
and went back to England; but he 
hever ceased to befriend the colony 
which he had assisted in planting, 
and to take an active and zealous 
part in promoting its interests. Ilis 
two oldest sons were not deterred 
by their father’s return to Europe, 
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from trying their fortunes in Amer- 
ica, and soon after emigrated to 
Massachusetts. Of these, Richard 
settled in Ipswich, and was chosen 
to the office of an Assistant in the 
colony in 1637; but after the revo- 
lution in England, he returned home. 
In 1680, he came again to Massa- 
chusetts, and was again chosen As- 
sistant. Within a few years, how- 
ever, he visited his native country a 
second time, and died at Hulme in 
1694, aged eighty-four years. 

Nathanael Saltonstall, son of Rich- 
ard, graduated at Harvard college in 
1659, and established himself at Ha- 
verhill. He was one of the promi- 
nent men of his time, and was em- 
ployed in various important stations 
both civil and military. He died in 
1707, at an advanced age. 

The oldest son of Nathanael Sal- 
tonstall was Gurdon, Governor of 
Connecticut, who was born at Ha- 
verhill, March 27th, 1666. He was 
educated at Harvard college, where 
he graduated in 1684, distinguished 
for his talents and acquirements. 
For a profession he chose divinity, 
became an accomplished preacher, 
and in 1691 was ordained pastor of 
the church in New London. Be- 
sides his reputation as a divine, he 
was soon known as a man of gene- 
ral knowledge and solid judgment, 
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and was consulted as a kind of ora- 
cle by the magistrates of Connecti- 
cut, and by literary men of all pro- 
fessions. So ge nerally was he 
known and respected, that on the 
death of the Governor, Fitz John 
Winthrop, in 1707, Mr. Saltonstall, 
at an extra session of the legislature 
of Connecticut in December of that 
year, was elected to succeed him. 
A hi ghly 
of the « 
New London, 
ing his acct pt 
chief mavgistrate, and 
letter to the 
New London, urging them to con- 
sent that their minister should leave 
the pastoral office. The applic: i- 
tion was successful, and Governor 


committee 
‘nt to 
vith a letter request- 
ance of the 


’ 
mn spectable 
I 


‘olonial assembly was st 


with another 


Saltonstall took the oaths of chief 


magistrate, January Ist, 1708. At 
this time there was a statute in Con- 
necticut, that the Governor, when 
elected by the people, should be 
chosen from among who had 
been previously nominated for ma- 
gistrates ; the free- 
as they were then called, to 
give their votes at the approaching 
election for Saltonstall, 
this statute was repealed. Accord- 
ingly, in the following May, he be- 


those 


and to enable 


meu, 


Governor 


came Governor by popular choice, 
and was annually re-elected 
magistrate to the time of his death, 
which occurred September 20th, 
724. 

Governor Saltonstall came into 
office 
the Spanish succession, or as it is 
sometimes called, Queen Anne’s 
war. At this period, the English 
colonies, especially those of New 
England and New York, were great- 
ly exposed to attacks from the 
French in Canada, and from the 
sudden inroads of the savages. 
The latter, chiefly from French in- 
stigation, often perpetrated the most 
barbarous murders, and committed 
extensive depredations among the 
frontier settlements, which were ne- 
cessarily furnished with but feeble 
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place of 


church and society of 


chief 


a short time before the war of 
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protection. ‘To remove this abun. 
dant source of alarm and suffering, 
was one of the principal objects of 
the colonial polic y and effort. Ac. 
cordingly in 1709, Governor Salton- 
stall was appointed by the assembly 
their agent to the court of Great 
Britain, to present an address to the 
Queen, “ praying for an armament 
to reduce the French in North Amer. 
ica to her ” 
This agency he 
The r 
not distinctly known; but the prob. 
ability is, that he ed in 
his determination by the apparent 
change about this time in the meas- 
ures of the English ministry fer the 
defense of the American possessions 
of the crown. 

The legislature of Massachusetts 
had addressed the Queen on the sub- 


obedi nee, 
not 
f his declining it are 


mayjyesty's 
} 

did accept, 
# ‘ 
‘ASONS ¢ 


7 
was infiuen 


ject of the reduction of Canada, 


praying for an armament from Eng- 
land to cooperate with the troops of 
the colonies for this purpose. Ear- 
ly in 1709, news arrived that a plan 
had been concerted by the ministry 
for the conquest not only of Cana- 
da, but of Acadia and Newfound- 
land. ‘To aid in the execution of 
this project, a requisition for troops 
was made on the colonies. Full 
were furnished, and inde- 
pendent companies were raised and 
sent forward to join the expedition. 
A part of the New England troops 
were to embark in the squadron from 
England, which was destined to at- 
tack Quebee ; the remainder was to 
unite with a land army chiefly rais- 
ed in New Y ey whic *h was to pro- 
ceed by Lake Champlain, and si- 
multaneously invest Montreal. For 
this great expedition, warlike stores 
had been collected, and a large 
tion of the troops had advanced to 
Wood creek ; 


quotas 


por- 


when news arrived 
from Europe, that the allies of Great 
Britain had sustained some reverses 
in the Spanish peninsula, and that 
the forces destined for America had 
been ordered for Portugal. This 


information was very disheartening 
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to the colonies. Most of their mil- 
itary preparations were lost; their 
troops at the north had suffered 
greatly by sickness; they were all 
deeply in debt, and nothing towards 
their final object had been accom- 
lished. 

This disappointment, however, 
was not followed by despair. A 
new deputation was sent to Eng- 
land, and the assembly of New 
York addressed the Queen. These 
efforts were so far successful, that 
in 1710 a small British squadron ar- 
rived in Boston, which with the ad- 
ditional force raised by great exer- 
tions in the colonies, took possession 
of Port Royal, and the whole of 
Nova Scotia was surrendered to the 
British crown. Another expedition 
against Canada was planned in 1711, 
and to concert measures for its suc- 
cess, a meeting of the governors of 
the several colonies was appointed 
at New London. New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania were united with New 
York and New England in this new 
attempt to drive the French from 
the continent. After great prepa- 
rations, the fleet which was sent 
against Quebec, through bad man- 
agement and unfavorable weather, 
was in part wrecked in the St. 
Lawrence; and the army, which 
was advancing northward, returned. 
Through the whole of this period, 
the duties of the governors of the 
several colonies were extremely ar- 
duous. On all oceasions in this dif- 
ficult crisis, Governor Saltonstall ap- 
pears to have acted with prompt- 
ness and discretion, and to have 
merited and retained the confidence 
reposed in him by the people of 
the colony. Connecticut, in conse- 
quence of these attempts to conquer 
Canada, was involved in debt. To 
meet the calls on the treasury, bills 
of credit, as they were called, to a 
large amount were issued. ‘To pay 
these bills, extraordinary efforts were 
required, and they were all finally 
discharged. j 

The peace of Utrecht took place 
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in 1713, and the colonies were re- 
lieved of immediate danger from 
the French at the north, and from 
the savages. But attempts had been 
before made, and were soon renew- 
ed, to deprive Connecticut of its 
charter privileges. ‘This colony, as 
well as some others, was thought to 
be too independent of the crown. 
To avert the danger which threat- 
ened the charter, required great pru- 
dence and decision, as well as know- 
ledge of the subject. In Connecti- 
cut, most of the labor of managing 
this difficult concern devolved on the 
Governor and council; and the Gov- 
ernor, as the first magistrate and the 
most prominent individual in these 
proceedings, must have borne the 
chief responsibility of what was 
done. ‘The agents employed to de- 
fend the charter in England, were 
ably instructed; they were faithful 
to their employers, and the charter 
was untouched. But in conducting 
this business to a successful issue, 
large expenses were necessary, 
which, in the circumstances of the 
colony, still suffering from the debts 
incurred in the Canadian expeditions, 
it was difficult to meet. In this 
emergency, Governor Saltonstall, 
to facilitate payments in England, 
became personally responsible for 
the amount due; and for thus sup- 
porting the credit of the colony 
abroad, received the thanks of the 
legislature. 

As the English colonies were in- 
dependent of each other, the regu- 
lations respecting their mutual in- 
tercourse were numerous and often 
vexatious ; and these together with 
the internal concerns of the colo- 
nies, differing very greatly froin 
what they are at present, required 
almost the constant attention of the 
several governors. In Connecticut, 
the meeting of the Governor and 
council, in the recess of the legisia- 
ture, to take into consideration such 
subjects as required immediate ac- 
tion, was an event of frequent oc- 
currence. It may be useful towards 








illustrating the course of proceed- 
ings during the administration of 
Governor Saltonstall, to advert to a 
few particulars. It will be seen, 
that the military expeditions against 
the French and Indians, and meas- 
ures to defend and preserve the 
chartered rights of the colony, did 
not occupy the whole time of the 
first magistrate. 

At a meeting of the council in 
New London, December, 1713, the 
Governor laid before the board in- 
telligence which he had received of 
a great scarcity of grain in the prov- 
ince of Massachusetts and in Rhode 
Island. He informed them, that al- 
though there might be a good supply 
of breadstuffs in Connecticut, yet as 
there were several vessels intending 
to load for Madeira and other foreign 
ports, those who had grain held it at 
so high a price, that the poor of the 
colony were in danger of suffering 
from want. He represented that 
there was a probability, that so 
much wheat, rye and Indian corn 
would be shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, that there would not be left 
sufficient for the use of the colony, 
much less for the relief of the neigh- 
boring provinces. It was therefore 
resolved, not exactly in the spirit of 
free trade, that no grain should be 
exported from the colony to any 
place whatever, without special li- 
cense from the governor in council. 
Orders were sent to the civil author- 
ity and selectmen of each town, im- 
mediately to make an estimate of 
the quantity of grain within their 
limits which could be spared, after 
reserving enough for the use of the 
inhabitants, and to report to the Gov- 
ernor and council with all convenient 
speed. 

With respect to licenses, it was 
determined, that they might be grant- 
ed by the Governor to such masters 
of vessels as should give a bond to 
the Treasurer of the colony with 
sufficient sureties to double the value 
of the grain to be exported, that 
they should carry it to Massachusetts 
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or Rhode Island, and within four 
months after the date of the bond, 
produce a certificate under the hand 
of the collector or naval officer of 
the port where they landed the same, 
that this had been done. All coliee. 
tors and naval officers were empow- 
ered, in her Majesty’s name, to seize 
ali grain which should be found with- 
out regular license on board any 





vessel, and to secure it, that it might 
be disposed of by order of the Goy- 
ernor and council, or of the General 
Assembly, “to relieve the ne CeSssi- 
ties of her Maj sty’s subjects in this 
colony and the neighboring provin- 
ces of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island.” No clearing was granted 
to any vessel whatever, till the mas. 
ter had made oath before the proper 
ofiicer, that he had no grain on board 
illegally procured, or to be export d 
to foreign states. ‘The regulations 
to effect the object which the gov- 
ernment had in view, were numer- 
ous and precise, and without doubt 
were rigidly observed. 

At a meeting of the Governor and 
council in New Haven, in October, 
1714, the Legislature being then in 
session, his Excellency informed the 
board, that he had received a letter 
from the colony’s agent, Jeremiah 
Dummer, Esq. at Whitehal 
veying the intelligence of the death 
of “our late most gracious Queen 
Anne of happy mi mory.” He like- 
wise stated, that in the letter were 
inclosed copies of the London Ga- 
zette from July dist to August 3d, 
containing the same account; also, 





., Cone 


that ‘“* the Lords of the privy coun- 
cil, on the death of the Queen, as- 
sembled at St. James’s, and gave or- 
ders for proclaiming the most high 
and mighty Prince George, Elector 


of Brunswick Lunenburgh, King of 


Great Britain, France and Ireland.” 
A copy of the proclamation, which 
had been sent by the agent, was 
likewise communicated. ‘The suc- 
cession of the hcuse of Hanover to 
the English crown, had been looked 
for in the colonies, especially in New 
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Fogland, as highly auspicious to- 
yards securing their civil and reli- 
rious privileges ; and it was to be 
expected, that there would be no 
iackwardness in Connecticut in cel- 
ebrating the arrival of so important 
event. Accordingly the neces- 
ary arrangements were made, and 
yext dav, the 14th of October, in 
ihe forenoon, ** the death of her Ma- 
ety was solemnized by the firing 
f guns at a minute’s distance from 
ach other, and other proper indica- 
jons of sorrow on the mournful oc- 
About noon, the celebra- 
ion of the accession of King George 
‘The New Haven 
oops and those of the neighborhood, 
and foot, were under 
ams; and at their head, as they 
vere drawn up in ** the great square 
before the court house,”’ 


sion.” 
was commenced. 


both horse 


and in the 
presence of a “* mighty concourse 
other people,” the proclamation 
the privy council read. 
“Each soldier was allowed half a 
pound of powder out of the public 
sores,” and “* wine and biscuit” were 
provided for the troops. ‘To pre- 
vent disorders on so joyful an occa- 
son, it was determined that no bon- 
fires or fireworks should be allowed 
nthe evening of the day, but that 
there should be * illuminations,” as 


, 
| 
f 
1 


was 


i*much more honorable signal of 
OV ae 


This demonstration of sorrow and 
roicing, was a voluntary expres- 
won of feeling on the part both of 
ie administration and the people, 
sno order had arrived from Eng- 
and on the subject. But in Decem- 
erof the same year, at a meeting 
of the Governor and council in New 
london, the Governor announced, 
that he had received a letter from 
rd Bolingbroke, “giving an ac- 
count of the death of our sovereign 


*The bill for the expenses of the day, 
tlowed at the colonial treasury, and 
Which was probably « omplaine d of by the 
tonomists of the time, as unreasonable 
ud excessive, amounted to six pounds, 
ree shillings and four pence. 
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lady Queen Anne of most blessed 
memory,” and of the accession of 
“his present Majesty, our sovereign 
lord King George.” He likewise 
communicated a letter from the 
Lords of ‘Trade, covering one from 
the ** Lords of his Majesty’s most 
honorable privy council,” with or- 
ders to proclaim King George, ac- 
cording to the form of a proclama- 
tion inclosed, with directions from 
the Lords of ‘Trade to make a spee- 
dy return of proceedings in obedi- 
ence to the requisition. It was upon 
this determined, that the transactions 
at New Haven ought not to be con- 
sidered a sufficient compliance with 
the orders now received; but that 
“the high and mighty Prince George, 
our liege lord and sovereign, should 
be owned and recognized in the ex- 
press form received from the Lords 
of his Majesty’s most honorable pri- 
vy council.” On the 3d of Decem- 
ber, therefore, the Governor and 
council, and several members of the 
assembly, with gentlemen of the 
town and neighborhood, and several 
military companies under arms, pro- 
ceeded to proclaim King George ac- 
cording to the form prescribed. 
The Governor and council, and the 
gentlemen and officers present, took 
the oaths of allegiance, abjuration 
and supremacy ; and when his Ma- 


jesty was proclaimed, the troops fired 


three vollies, which were answered 
by the guns of the fort; after which 
the soldiers were entertained with 
biscuit and wine at the expense of 
the colony. The joy of the occa- 
sion was greatly increased by the 
news communicated by the Gover- 
nor, that King George was in the 
actual and peaceable possession of 
the throne.* 

In 1716, Indian prisoners were 
brought from South Carolina and 
sold as slaves, or were otherwise dis- 
posed of, in Connecticut. ‘This pro- 





* George II. was proclaimed king, in 
the administration of Governor Talcott, 
in nearly the same manner, at Hartford, 


Sept. Sth, 1727. 
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ceeding seems to have created great 
alarm, "and the Legislature, at thei 

session in May, authorized the Gov- 
ernor and council to adopt such 
measures, in the as they 
should judge necessary to meet so 
novel anexigency. Accordingly in 
July it was determined, that no ves- 
sel having such Indians on board 
should be entered at any port in 
Connecticut, till the master had giv- 
en a bond with sufficient sureties to 
the value of fifty pounds for every 
Indian, that he should transport them 
out of the colony within twenty days. 
Very effectual measures were like- 
wise taken, to secure and remove 
such Indians of this description as 
had already been introduced. The 
principal reason of this excitement 
seems to have been, the fear that 
these Indians from Carolina, having 
been taken prisoners in war, would 
find means to communicate their 
hostile feelings to the Mohegans, the 
remains of the Pequots and Narra- 
gansetts,and other Indians in Connec- 
ticut, and thus lead them to acts of 
cruelty and bloodshed. That appre- 
hensions of attacks from the sava- 
ges existed at comparatively a late 
period, is evident from occurrences 
in 1720. At this time the inhabi- 
tants of the towns in the neighbor- 
hood of Mohegan, petitioned for a 
guard to protect them from Indian 
aggressions; and the Mohegan sa- 
chem Cesar, Ben Uncas, and several 
of the council of the tribe, were 
summoned to New London to state 
the grounds of their uneasiness. 
About the same time, a Mohegan 
was tried before the colonial court 
for murder, and it is proof of the im- 
portance attached by the govern- 
ment to preserving a good “under 
standing with the Indians, that some 
of their number were allowed in 
this case to sit on the jury. In 1720, 
an order was issued in England 
from the Lords of Trade and Plan- 


recess, 


tations, for preparing a map of the 
colony, which seems to have occu- 
pied in part the attention of the 
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| Governor for several years, The 
rise also of a fanatical sect Called 
Rogereens in the eastern part of the 
state, was the occasion of much dis. 
turbance ; and the wisdom and firm. 
ness of the Governor, were ofjey 
put in requisition to preserve the 
peace. ‘The bills of credit issued 
to meet the expenses of the Cano. 
dian wars, were extensively coup. 
terfeited, which circumstance Caused 
the government no little trouble, 
In the year 1700, a college was 
founded in Connecticut, which jp 
1716, after having been temporarily 
placed at Saybrook, was removed 
to New Haven, and subsequently, 
from the name of its principal early 
benefactor, was called Yale C vollege. 
At the first public C ommencement 
in New Haven, to give additional 
splendor to the literary performan. 
ces, Governor Saltonstall, who had 
from the first exerted himself in fa. 
vor of the institution, honored the 
occasion with a Latin oration. At 
the Commencement in 1722, Dr. 
Cutler, Rector of the college, Mr. 
Browne, one of the tutors, and sev. 
eral Congregational ministers of the 
neighboring churches, declared for 
Episcopacy. At this time there 
was not an Episcopal church, or 
clergyman, in Connecticut; and in 
Stratford only, a few Episcopal fam 
Fears were very naturally ex 
cited, that the introduction of Epis 
copal worship and Episcopal mis 
sionaries into the colony, would give 
the English church and government 
a dangerous influence in its com 
cerns. In this emergency, it was 
thought expedient, that the subject 
of Episcopacy should be fully dis 
cussed between the trustees and the 
gentlemen who had made the decla- 
ration. Accordingly in October fol- 
lowing, at a spec ‘ial meeting of the 
trustees in the college library, # 
which Governor Saltonstall pres 
ded, the jus divinum of Episcopacy 
was debated in presence of a large 
number of both clergy and laity. 
Rector Cutler was the most prom 


ilies. 
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vent speake r on the affirmative, and 
Governor Saltonstall on the nega- 
ve, Both parties, as is common in 
weh cases, claimed the victory. 

The interests of the college were, 
myarious occasions, essentially pro- 
noted by the countenance and ad- 
vee of Governor Saltonstall, and 
jth he and his wife contributed 
iherally to its funds. It deserves 
here to be mentioned, that the fam- 
yof 5 Saltonstall has been long dis- 
iaguished among the 
aming in New 
Richard Saltonstal 
ad the widow of Nathanael Salton- 
“all, are reckoned among the early 
nefactors of Harvard 
wi both Governor Saltonstall and 
lis wife hold a high place in the 
atalogue of those who by their mu- 
tiicence have aided ihe same insti- 
tution. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledg- 
d ability, integrity 
Saltonstall, he did not es- 
ape all personal opposition. ‘This 
ws shown, on the removal of the 
wllege from Saybrook to New Ha- 
vel, in &@ manner to that time al- 
mst or quite unprecedented, in the 
ase of a chief of Con- 
eecticut. This removal had 
voted by am jority 4 
wd sanctioned by 
wut a few 


patrons of 
England. Sir 


, his son Richard, 





college; 


magistrate 
been 
of the trustees, 
the legislature ; 
of the trustees were de- 
emined to throw every possible ob- 
tacle in the way of the execution 
ithis measure. The Rev. Mr. 
hekingham, of Saybrook, who was 
we of the minority, and in whose 
ustody the library of the institution 
ud been placed, had refused for 
everal years to deliver up this de- 
wosit for transportation to New Ha- 
a. At length the Governor and 
wuncil assembled at Saybrook, and 
sued an order to Mr. Buc kingham 
wallow the books to be taken. He 
refused compliance, and the Sheriff 
{New London county was directed 
"see the order executed, but was 
rsisted in the performance of his 
uty. Upon thia Mr. Buckingham 


and wisdom of 
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was put under bonds to appear be- 
fore the proper tribunal to answer 
for his misconduct. By a new or- 
der, the house of Mr. Buckingham 
was broken open, and the library 
seized. But the difficulty did not 
end here. The carts, in which the 
books were to be carried, were at- 
tacked ; and some of the bridges on 
the road to New Haven were ren- 
dered impassable. But the library, 
with the loss of two or three hun- 
dred volumes, finally reached the 
place of its destination. 

The decided ground which Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall took in this affair, 


was the ground of much obloquy 
and misrepresentation. A strong 


party In consequence was formed in 
the colony, principally in the towns 
on the river, to defeat, the next year, 
his reélection to the chief magistra- 
cy. This was something new in 
Connecticut. ‘The candidate set up 
in opposition, was the Hon. Nathan 
Gold, at that time Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. During this political fer- 
ment, Governor Saltonstall, by the 
advice of the council, published two 
speeches which he had made to the 
legislature, of which very erroneous 
accounts had been circulated. This 
project of the malcontents was well 
nigh successful ; but as passion sub- 
sided, the Governor appears to have 
regained his original popularity. 
These few details are given to show 
the manner in which the Governor 
of Connecticut was employed in 
the early part of the last century, 
and the circumstances of the state 
at that time in some important partic- 
ulars which may be contrasted with 
the present. ‘The meetings of the 
Governor and council were very 
frequent through the whole of Govy- 
ernor Saltonstall’s administration. 
Thus in the year 1721], this body 
held two sessions in Hartford, seven 
in New Haven, and fifteen in New 
London. It should not be omitted 
in an account of Governor Salton- 
stall, that he was principally instru- 
mental j in introducing printing into 
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Connecticut. That the first printing 
press was established at New Lon- 
don, was in consequence of the 
Governor’s residence at that place. 

Governor Saltonstall seems to 
have enjoyed very uniform good 
health, and was still in the vigor of 
life, when on September 19th, 1724, 
at his residence in New London, af- 
ter having dined as usual, he com- 
plained towards night of being un- 
well; and so rapid was the progress 
of his disorder, that the next day, 
at twelve o’clock, he expired. He 
had been Governor of Connecticut 
nearly seventeen years, a longer 
time than any other man has ever 
held the same office. The circum- 
stances of his interment show the 
respect in which he was held. ‘The 
militia were under arms; there was 
firing of guns at the fort, and from 
the ships in the harbor; and there 
was *“*a vast concourse of mourning 
spectators.” The Rev. Eliphalet 
Adams, of New London, preached 
a sermon at the funeral, which was 
published. In this the character of 
the Governor is drawn at length, 
but not in exaggerated colors. All 
tradition, as well as every printed 
account, agrees with his representa- 
tion. ‘“ Who,” Mr. Adams, 
“that was acquainted with him, did 
not admire his consummate wisdom, 
profound learning, his dexterity in 
business and indefatigable applica- 
tion, his intimate acquaintance with 
men and things, and his superior ge- 
nius?” * His aspect,” the preach- 
er adds, “* was noble and amiable, 
commanding respect and reverence, 
and attracting esteem and love, at 
the first appearance ; and there was 
such an air of greatness and good- 
ness in his whole mien and deport- 
ment, as showed him to be pecu- 
liarly formed for government and 
dominion.” 

In the Boston ** News Letter,” 
published October Ist, 1724, is an 
obituary notice of Governor Salton- 
stall, in which it is said, “* He was 
very much fixed in the established 


says 


religion of New England, after a 
long, strict and critical inquiry into 
the principles of it; yet of a mos 
catholic spirit, full of candor, and 
a sincere lover of all good mep, 
though differing in some things from 
him.” According to Mr. Adams. 
**no man was better read, either jy 
the agitated controversies or the ab. 
struser points of divinity.” g& 
great was the opinion of his practi. 
cal wisdom, that he was much re. 
sorted to for advice, on a great yg. 
riety of subjects. Mr. Adams rp. 
marks in reference to this circum. 
stance, “* People. were wont to seek 
counsel of him, and so they ended 
the matter.” 1 

As to his efforts in behalf of th 
college, Mr. Adams observes, thy 
“ under his wing and care, our litt 
nursery of learning hath sprung u 
to that consistence, observation and 
strength that it is this day ; and now 
it heartily bemoans the loss of its 
best friend under God.” 

[t is not known, that any publica. 
tion by Governor Saltonstall is ex- 
tant, except an Election Sermon, 
which he preached at Hartford be- 
fore the Connecticut Legislature, at 
their session in May, 1697. In this 
discourse, the author treats largely 
of the importance of good laws, of 
able and faithful magistrates, and of 
the evils resulting to a common 
wealth from the want of these e 
sential means of the public good. 
As a specimen of the manner of his 
thinking and writing, a few extracts 
are here furnished from his remarks 
on courts of justice. 


“¢ Such is the unskilfulness of some that 
have an honest and just cause, such th 
craft and subtilty of many that havea 
bad one, such the shifts and tricks that 
men have devised to pervert the sense 0! 
the best, and to evade the force of the 
strongest laws, such the fair colors that 
the wicked tongues and worse consciel- 
ces of unconscionable advocates study to 
put upon the most unjust and illegal ac- 
tions, that if there be not wisdom 
search out the matter, there will be no judg: 
ing on which side justice lies.” ** * Jus 
tice is to be given not sold, and that wi 
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an equal and steady hand, so that neither 
a foolish compassion on the miserable 
when they are culpable, nor affection to 
friends, nor the insinuations of the crafty, 
nor the daubings of flatterers, the gifts of 
the wealthy, the favor of great ones, nor 
yet the frowns or threatenings of the 
mighty, should make it incline in the 
jeast to either side. Whatever difference 
there may be in respect of dignity be- 
tween the parties concerned in the justice 
to be administered, yet justice remains 
one and the same, and the law by which 
itis to be administered ought to be duly 
regarded and kept unto, and not bowed 
or bent on every turn, as may serve occa- 
sions. This will maintain the honor of 
the laws, and of him who executes them ; 
whereas, if this be neglected, they will 
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be both despised.” * * “ Do your utmost 
to remove every thing that hath the ap- 
pearance of deceit and falsehood in it, as 
far as it is — from all affairs per- 
taining to the administration of justice. 
It is asad thing, when it becomes a ruled 
case with those that have to do with such 
pleadings as are proper for courts of jus- 
tice, that itis but a usual matter to aver 
any thing, be it never so wrong, if they 
can but make it serve the cause which 
they have undertaken, and when such as 
are paid for their speaking are so busely 
mercenary, as to speak more according to 
their fee, than their consciences. Itisa 
horrid practice, not to be tolerated by such 
whose business it is to search the matter 
and discover the truth.” 


PROMISES. 


We endeavored in our first vol- 
ume to present our views of the law 
of veracity. We found that this law 
binds us to preserve faith with all 
those, in whose minds we endeavor 
bya pledge of our veracity to in- 
spire confidence, that we shall do, 
or refrain from doing, a specified 
act. We discovered also, that as 
such a pledge, except by the use of 
language, can not be given, so a 
breach of faith or lie, can consist 
only in an attempt to deceive another 
person by the use of language, either 
that of the deaf and dumb or ordi- 
nary speech. 

In that essay no special reference 
was had to promises ; the breach of 
which is thought to constitute the 
most flagrant species of lying. A 
lie or criminal falsehood is a breach 
of faith, because when we pledge 
our word to a given course of con- 
duct, we give a tacit promise that 
the person to whom we make the 
pledge, shall not be disappointed. 
But in the case of promises, the prom- 
ise is of course explicit. We declare 
expressly that we will do or forbear 
doing a particular thing. 

Promises are of two kinds, simple 
and mutual. A simple promise is 
made by one party only. It is notcon- 
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ditioned on the promise of any one 
man or body of men. A parent makes 
a simple promise when he tells his 
children, that he will, at a future time, 
take them to ride or to visit the mu- 
seum. A mutual promise is usually 
styled a contract, and consists in the 
promise of one party, that he will do 
thus and thus, provided the other 
party will do so and so, to which the 
latter accedes and pledges himself. 

Embarras:ment often arises from 
the equivocal terms in which a prom- 
ise is expressed. The same is true 
in respect to ambiguous declarations. 
Thus, if a boy keeps his eyes shut, 
while his brother is doing a mischiev- 
ous act, he may tell his parents he 
did not see his brother do it. In one 
sense he did not see the mischief 
done, but in another sense, which is 
the one, in which he knows his pa- 
rents put the question, he did see it. 
He was present when the thing was 
done; he was a witness to it; and 
this is what they meant when they 
asked him if he saw his brother do it. 
He did not see it with his naked eye ; 
and by understanding their question 
in this sense, he flatters himself he 
speaks the truth. Still he is guilty 
of a lie. He is put on his veracity, 
he is expected to answer honestly, 








he is supposed to be sincere, he vir- 
tually promises to represent things 
truly ; yet he practices a deception, 
under cover of an ambiguous word. 

Such illustrations are familiar to 
all. A master is said to have charg- 
ed his servant, Frank, not to be out 
late at night. Having been disobe- 
dient, Frank shrewdly endeavors to 
escape punishment, without wound- 
ing his conscience, by chalking the 
figure 9 on one door-post and the 
figure 10 on the other; and so on 
being interrogated in the morning as 
to the time when he returned home, 
he replied, between 9 and 10. He 
was of course understood to mean 
between nine and ten o’clock; and 
he therefore told a lie, though in an- 
other sense his declaration was true. 

A lady called at a friend’s house 
about tea-time, and on being invited 
to a seat at table, replied that she 
had taken tea. She was understood 
to mean, that she had taken tea that 
evening, which was not the fact. 
When the truth was discovered, she 
apologized, by saying that she had 
ofien taken tea. 

Ananias and Sapphira probably 
expected to escape the guilt of lying, 
by using equivocal language. They 
declared they sold the land for so 
much; a sum less than what they 
actually received. Yet they may 
have justified themselves by saying 
we did sell the land for so much, and 
more. 

In the same manner, promises are 
often couched in ambiguous terms 
either by design or inadvertently ; 
so that the promiser may insist on 
one sense, and the promisee on an- 
other. By what rule then are we 
to interpret these ambiguous decla- 
rations and promises? ‘The rule 
generally and justly acknowledged 
is, that an equivocal promise is to be 
taken in that sense in which the 
promiser supposes that the promisee 
receives it. ‘The same rule applies 
to the interpretation of mere decla- 
rations. Thus when a prisoner is 
asked in court whether he pleads 
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guilty or not to the accusation, he 
may lawfully plead not guilty » though 
he knows the contrary to be the fact, 
for this language is ambiguous. His 
declaration is true in the sense in 
which it is received. The | language 
is elliptical and means simply, I do 
not acknowledge myself to be guilty, 
I put my accusers to the proof. 

A trader may innoce ntly say that 
he can not sell his goods at less than 
a given price, for he does not mean, 
and is not thought to mean, that it 
would bankrupt him to do so, nor 
that he would make no profit; but 
that he is warranted by the market 
to expect a greater price. 

On this principle alone can we 
excuse a juror for acquiescing in the 
opinions of his colleagues, contrary 
to his private judgment, after having 
sworn to decide a case according to 
law and evidence, unless the true in- 
terpretation of his oath is that he 
may thus acquiesce. This interpre- 
tation, however, even if it prevails, 
is unsound; because the law evi- 
dently designs that a case shall not 
be decided against a defendant ex- 
cept by a unanimous verdict of 
twelve of his peers; and hence each 
juror is bound by his oath to adhere 
inflexibly to his opinion. 

This then is the rule of interpreta- 
tion applicable both to declarations 
of fact and to promises. When a 
promise admits of more senses than 
one, it ought to be performed in that 
sense in which the promiser suppo- 
sed that the promisee received it. lt 
is not the sense in which the prom 
sor actually intended it, which gov 
erns the interpretation of an equivo- 
cal promise ; for it is possible that his 
real intention might not occur to the 
promisee, and the promiser might 
know that it would not. Much less 
is it the sense in which the promisee 
receives a promise; for then the 
promiser might be drawn into et- 
gagements of which he never dream- 
ed. It must therefore be taken im 
the sense in which the promiser at 


the time of the promise believed that 
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the promisee understood it. A gen- 
eral, says Paley, once promised a 

rrison, Which he was besieging, 
that if they would surrender, no blood 
should be shed. ‘The garrison surren- 
dered and he buried them all alive. 
Now he fulfilled the letter of his 
promise, and in the sense in which 
he intended it at the time, but not in 
the sense in which he knew the gar- 
rison received it. He was therefore 
guilty of a breach of promise, for he 
ought to have fulfilled his promise 
as he knew it was understood. 

A promiser may however, in ma- 
ny cases, screen himself from hu- 
man censure, behind the ambiguity 
of his promise, for it is not possible 
for the promiser to know in what 
sense the promisee understood his 
language ; but still he is bound in 
the sight of God, to fulfill the prom- 
ise precisely as he supposed it was 
received. 

Whoever acknowledges the duty 
of veracity in respect to facts, on the 
ground that whenever we profess to 
speak the truth, we virtually prom- 
ise to do so, will readily acknowl- 
edge the obligation of keeping our 
actual promises. ‘The same consid- 
erations which create the former ob- 
ligations, impose the latter with equal 
or greater weight. Most writers on 
moral science however, tell us that 
promises are not always binding; 
and they generally give us a list of 
cases, in which they assure us prom- 
ises are not obligatory. 

There is something, we appre- 
hend, unfortunate for the cause of 
good morals, in the use of this lan- 
guage. We are at first assured that 
a breach of promise is a lie or crim- 
inal falsehood, and then that breach- 
es of promise are sometimes justifi- 
able—a loose mode of expression 
adapted to bewilder the mind, and 
set it afloat in an ocean of uncertain- 
ty. Breaches of promise are inva- 
riably sinful, if the argument on the 
universal sinfulness of lying, con- 
tained in our previous article, is 
Sound. What then shall be done in 
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those cases in which it is evidently 
sinful to perform what has been 
promised? Are these sinful acts to 
be committed rather than violate a 
promise? We are not thrown on 
the horns of any such dilemma. 
The truth is that no promise ceases 
to be obligatory until it has ceased 
to exist. All promises are made on 
conditions either expressed or im- 
plied, on the failure of any one of 
which, the promise itself may be 
annihilated. A promise can not 
exist after the conditions on which 
it was made, have vanished. This 
is very obvious in the case of a con- 
tract, where one promises ti.us and 
thus, on the express condition that 
another will do so and so. For if 
one party in the engagement fails to 
fulfill his promise, the other party is 
released, not from the obligation of 
keeping a promise, but from the 
promise itself. WhenI say I will 
do a certain thing, if you will do 
another, | make no promise, until 
you reply accepting my offer. I 
am then bound, until it appears that 
you are false to your engagement, 
when my obligation and promise 
cease. By not doing what! once 
promised to do, I do not innocently 
break a promise; there is no prom- 
ise to break. ‘This all acknowledge. 
The same is true, if we mistake 
not, in regard to all other promises, 
They never lose their force, unless 
some of the conditions, on which 
they are expressly or impliedly 
made, are found to be wanting—in 
which event, they no longer exist. 
Some of these conditions may be 
named for the purpose of showing 
the truth of these views. When | 
promise a beggar, to do him an act 
of kindness, it is on the expressed 
or implied condition, that | find his 
tale of distress, which is the motive 
of my promise, to be true. If, on 
inquiry, | find he has been telling 
me a tissue of lies, | can tell him so, 
and dismiss him without relief; for 
| made the promise on the condition, 
that he told me the truth. In like 
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manner no promise is binding, which 
is obtained by false pretenses; for 
the implied condition of making it, 
is, that the reason for which it is 
made, shall prove to be true. Thus, 
if a woman promises her hand in 
marriage ; and afterwards discovers 
that her suitor is a man of bad char- 
acter, her promise is null and void ; 
for she may be presumed to have 
made it on the supposition of his be- 
ing such a man as he represents 
himself to be. 

Ability to perform a promise is 
always one of its conditions. If I 
promise | will pay a debt at such a 
time, it places me under obligation 
to do all in my power to fulfill my 
engagement; but if, after having 
done this, it should prove impossible 
for me to pay it, | am not guilty in the 
sight of God of a breach of promise. 
| may have done wrong in making 
it without sufficient reflection and a 
proper calculation of my means; 
but | am not culpable for failing to 
do impossibilities. Every promise 
is manifestly conditioned on our 
ability to fulfill it; for otherwise it 
would be wrong to make any prom- 
ise, since our ignorance of what an 
hour may bring forth, assures us, 
that we may be unable to fulfill 
promises, which seem to be com- 
pletely in our power. Still the prom- 
iser is guilty of a lie, if at the time 
of making the promise, he is secretly 
aware of the impossibility of keep- 
ing it. The case is the same, if he 
voluntarily occasions the impossi- 
bility. 

Another condition of every prom- 
ise, is, that the promise is lawful. 
A promise can create no obligation, 
to do that which God forbids. A 
case may occur, (like that of the 
men who made a vow that they 
would neither eat nor drink, till 
they had killed Paul,) in which the 
promise is known at the time to be 
unlawful. In sucha case it is un- 
lawful to make a promise, and doub- 
ly so to fulfill it. No obligation is 
created by it. Asa binding power, 


the promise never has an existence, 
Those to whom it is made, know. 
ing it to be unlawful, ought not to 
expect or desire its fulfillment. [t 
is no breach of authorized conf. 
dence to treat it as an idle word, | 
may happen, however, that the prom. 
iser is, at the time, ignorant of the 
unlawfulness of his promise, but dis. 
covers the fact afterwards, when the 
promise ceases to have a being. 
Thus, a woman may give a promise 
of marriage, and afterwards discover 
that her intended husband has a 
wife yet living. Her promise at 
once vanishes. The oath of Herod 
to the daughter of Herodias belongs 
to this class. He promised her 
whatever she should ask, even to 
the half of his kingdom. This prom. 
ise was not unlawful; it was only 
rash, in the terms in which he deliv. 
ered it; and when it became unlaw- 
ful by his daughter-in-law’s choice 
of the head of John the Baptist, he 
was not bound to fulfill it, in that 
sense; for the implied condition 
was, that she should ask what he 
had a right to give. If she had asked 
him for the throne of Ceesar, it would 
have been no more inconsistent with 
his legitimate powers, or the true in- 
terpretation of his promise. Though 
he had a physical control over John, 
as he was one of his subjects, he 
had no more right, in a moral sense, 
to take his life, than he had to usurp 
the throne of the Roman emperor. 

It is, also, made a condition of 
every promise, that the promisee 
may release the promiser from his 
engagement. This is evident. If 
now we carefully examine every 
promise, we shall find them all to 
be binding, except such as are vaca- 
ted by the failure of some one or 
more of the conditions on which 
they depend. When any of these 
conditions fail, the promise ceases, 
or becomes extinct, just as truly a 
it would if I should say expressly, 
that | will assist you or visit you at 
such a time, if | am well or not uD- 
avoidably prevented. We do not 
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always thus express the conditions 
of our promises, but they are al- 
ways either expressed or understood. 
We never mean to promise a thing 
absolutely, whether it proves practi- 
cable or not, whether lawful or un- 
lawful, whether the promise is fraud- 
ylently obtained or not, whether we 
are released or not by the promisee. 
And because these conditions belong 
to every promise, and are generally 
recognized, we are not often at the 
pains of expressing them. 

It is, therefore, no breach of the 
law of veracity, no lie, not to per- 
form a promise, which has become 
null and void by a failure of any 
materia! condition, either expressed 
or implied, on which it was made. 
In all cases promises are binding ; 
or it is our duty to fulfill every prom- 
ise, for no vacated promise has any 
existence. However much the ful- 
fillment of a promise may distress 
or embarrass us, it is our duty to 
fulfill it. He is commended in the 
Holy Scriptures, who sweareth to 
his own hurt, and changeth not. 

After this exposition of the law of 
veracity, we feel disposed to moral- 
ize a moment, and in this manner to 
throw a stronger light on this impor- 
tant point in practical ethics. 

1. It should never be forgotten, 
that when one party in a contract 
fails to keep his engagement, the 
other is entitled to damages to the 
amount of what he may have suf- 
fered by such failure. A breach of 
a promise of marriage, on the part 
of the man especially, justly enti- 
tles the other party to damages for 
whatever injury may have been suf- 
fered, in feeling and in the pros- 
pects of life. Nor ought the re- 
covery of damages in a court of 
law, to be esteemed derogatory to 
the female sex; for in this case, 
above many others, the magistrate 
beareth not the sword in vain. 

2. Contracts between societies, 
and between societies and individu- 
als, are just as obligatory, as if form- 
ed between individuals. The famil- 
lar assertion, that corporations have 
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no souls, or no consciences, owes its 
currency to the strange delusion, 
that men may do things in an asso- 
ciated capacity, which would be ac- 
knowledged immoral in an individ- 
ual. The conduct of many men, 
who are upright in their intercourse 
and transactions with private per- 
sons, is ofien of such a character 
in their dealings with the govern- 
ment, as can be justified only on 
the supposition, that society is in- 
deed, like the lower creation, with- 
out a soul, without rights. But the 
obligation of veracity extends to 
all the parties to a contract. A 
society is as strictly bound to keep 
its faith with other societies, and 
with individuals, as individuals can 
be to keep faith with each other; 
and even more strictly, since the in- 
terests at stake are much more 
momentous. A breach of faith be- 
tween nations may involve them in 
war; indeed the faith of treaties is 
that which binds them together in 
peace, and sustains their commer- 
cial enterprise. Nor is it less es- 
sential to the prosperity of a nation, 
that her rulers should possess the 
confidence of the people. A gov- 
ernment that can not be trusted, will 
be hated, and if possible overthrown. 
Individuals are also bound to keep 
inviolate their faith with society. 
Their obligation to fulfill their en- 
gagements with individuals can not 
be more sacred. When we wrong 
society, we wrong every particular 
member of it. The reason why 
this is so feebly felt, is that our con- 
tracts with society are not usually 
made in manner and form, but tacit- 
ly. Thus, by remaining in a coun- 
try, when one has the liberty of re- 
moving—by claiming the protection 
of government, and by participating 
in the election of rulers and the 
enactment of laws, if that is per- 
mitted him, a person tacitly or si- 
lently agrees to submit to the laws 
of the land. He thus becomes a 
party toa contract. While society 
is under obligation to extend to him 
the rights of a citizen, he is under 
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obligation to fulfill to the best of his 
ability the duties of a good citizen ; 
and if he voluntarily fails, he is 
guilty of a breach of contract. On 
this ground, it isa breach of con- 
tract to defraud the customs, to 
evade the usury laws, or to break 
any other law of the land, which is 
not itself opposed to a higher law, 
the law of Cod. An exception may 
be admitted, where a law by gene- 
ral consent has gone into desuetude ; 
for in this case it may be presume .d 
that society relinquishes her claim 
to obedience. 

3. It should be observed, that 
contracts are not disannulled by a 
failure of either party to do all that 
becomes him in the relation, provi- 
ded no essential element of the con- 
tract is broken. ‘Thus, an insult on 
the part of one nation will not jus- 
tify the other in refusing to fulfill her 
treaties. For, if this were so, | 
should, on the same principles, be 
released from obligation to pay a 
just debt to any man, who had spo- 
ken disrespectfuily of me. So like- 
wise, a man may not be divorced 
from his wife, simply because she is 
extravagant, slovenly, intemperate 
or fretful ; for though, in these re- 
spects, she is not what she contract- 
ed to be, she has not committed an 
absolute breach of covenant. In 
this, human and divine law may not 
harmonize. The laws of man may 
allow a rupture of the marriage 
contract, for reasons which may in- 
deed justify a temporary separation 
of the parties, but which the Bible 
does not acknowl dge to be a sufhi- 
cient cause for re Whenev- 
er, therefore, this contract is form- 
ed, the implied condition is, that it 
shall not be dissolved, by either par- 
ty, unless the other shall first be 
guilty of the crime, which our Lord 
pronounces the only sufficient reason 
for its abrogation. In the event of a 
separation for other reasons, neither 
party can be innocently married to 
another person. 

It is, however, to be remarked, as 
Paul teaches, 1 Cor. 7: 15, that this 


sin is virtually committed, or a pare 
ty to the marriage contract is pre- 
sumed guilty of an absolute breach 
of contract, when he se parates him. 
self from his partner, with no jp. 
tention of returning, and with ap 
entire neglect of conjugal duties, 
This is recognized in the civil law 
of most countries, and is made the 
ground of divorce, not only froma 
support, but from the marriage rela. 
tion itself. 

4. We can not be too cautious in 
making promises, or too faithful in 
keeping them. ‘They who hastily 
say that they will do whatever is re. 
quested, without care fully consider. 
ing whether they shall be able to 
meet their engagemenis, are apt to 
break their word, and to acquire a 
reputation very far from being desi- 
rable or honorable. ‘This is the rea. 
son why certain classes of artisans 
are proverbially false to their prom. 
ises. ‘They are daily obliged to in 
form their customers when their 
work will be finished, which expo- 
ses them peculiarly to the habit of 
making promises without due con 
sideration. It becomes them to put 
a double guard on their lips. Inall 
cases, we should avoid making a 
promise which we shall be liable to 
break. No promise should be giv- 
en without a good reason ; and then 
it should be accompanied with prop 
er conditions, plainly expressed, so 
that there may be no well founded 
disappointment. We should be more 
particularly on our guard against 
promises which are difficult to keep, 
and which are of great importance 
to the happiness of others. This 
remark applies to very early and 
hasty promises of marriage, which 
are apt te be broken by one party 
or the other, to the great unhapp- 
ness of both. 

It is a serious reflection, that a 
breach of promise is a criminal 
falsehood—a sin against God, which 
in addition to the most afflictive con- 
sequences in this world, is liable to 
to severe retributions in eternity. 
While therefore we endeavor 
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avoid the danger, by making no has- 
ty and ‘needless engagements, we 
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citizen makes by consenting to re- 
side in a country and claiming the 


should be exact and scrupulous in 
keeping them, when once made. 
No fear of loss or suffering, no plea 
of expediency. no pretense of duty, 
should deter us from fulfilling en- 
gagements, the obligation of which 
has in no way been vacated. In 
short, we should cultivate an ardent, 
devoted love of truth, and shrink 
from the moral pollution of a breach 


protection of its laws? Whence then 
this faree—this vain attempt to throw 
off the obligation to support the con- 
stitution of his country? From his 
want of information. He has never 
studied ethics as a science. The 
subject is too dry and theological 
for one whose mind is absorbed in 
the wisdom of this world. He does 
not know that promissory oaths are 
of promise, rather than from the always made under conditions, by 
temporary inconveniences of strict the failure of which the promise 
veracity. may be in part or wholly vacated. 

5. Whoever is ignorant of the He is ignorant that an oath to sup- 
spirit of the law, and understands port the constitution of a country, 
the letter only, having nosound prin- does not include those parts of the 
ciples of interpretation to apply to constitution which are opposed to 
the moral precepts of the Bible,and thedivine law. So far as any prom- 
to the civil codes of men, has no ise embraces in literal terms the do- 
safeguard against the most absurd ing of wrong acts, it is null and void. 
and extravagant conduct, and can No promise can be made without 
have no intelligent peace of con- this expressed or tacit understand- 
science. He will make himself an ing as respects this necessary limi- 
object of contempt to bad men, and tation. Yet he,a man of conscience, 


of pity to the good. He will close 
against himself every avenue to 
honor and usefulness. For exam- 
ple, if he imagines that promises 
are based on no conditions, and sub- 
ject to no other limitations than are 
expressly specified, he will, if an 
honest man, be drawn into a vortex 
of fooleries, utterly destructive of 
his reputation as a man of sense. 
A letter recently appeared in the 
papers, which perfectly confirms 
these views. It is addressed to Gov. 
Briggs of Massachusetts, by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman of that state. 
ln this letter, he resigns the office of 
justice of the peace, and renounces 
and recalls the oath to support the 
constitution of the United States, 
which he made at the time he re- 
ceived hiscommission. But whence 
arise these strange proceedings ? 
Does he not know that an oath made 
to God can not be recalled? Is he 
ignorant that an express oath to sup- 
port the government of a country 


feeling himself bound by his oath 
to support our national constitution 
even to the article that requires the 
delivery of a fugitive slave to his 
master, is driven by a sense of duty 
to decline serving his country as a 
magistrate, and to renounce his oath 
to sustain the best national constitu- 
tion in the world, even in those re- 
spects in which it comports with the 
divine will. 
of talent! 

sonal advantages, of reputation, in-- 
fluence, office and income! All 
this he can endure and rejoice over 
as parts of his duty. 
this bondage to error, to the liberty 
enjoyed by a thorough ethical stu- 
dent. He can not spend time to in- 
vestigate such dry themes. 
he ignorantly makes himself the 
scorn and pity of the world. 


What an absurd waste 
What a sacrifice of per- 


He prefers 


Thus 


This is only one illustration of the 


liability of men who are ignorant 
how to interpret the moral law, to 


rush headlong into the grossest ab- 





has no more force than the tacit 


surdities, a warning to all their imi- 
promise to that effect which every 


tators. 
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REVIEW OF Dr. STONE'S MYSTERIES OPENED? 


We welcome this volume from 
the pen of Dr. Stone. It is a val- 
uable addition to theological litera- 
ture. We should welcome such a 
work coming from any quarter, on 
account of its intrinsic worth, We 
welcome it especially, as coming 
from an eminent Episcopalian. The 
rarity of such works from Episco- 
pal sources render them exceed- 
ingly valuable. We commend its 
doctrines on the vitally important 
topics of which it treats. We com- 
mend them without qualification. 
The book in its main features is 
right, just right. It is good, very 
good. 

We are not surprised at such a 
work from Dr. Stone. It is what 
we had a right to expect from his 
well known ability, evangelical 
principles, and manly Christian char- 
acter. Having held the pastoral 
office for many years successively, 
in Litchfield, New Haven, Boston, 
and Brooklyn, Dr. S. is widely 
known and highly respected and 
admired (more generally we think 
out of his own denomination than 
within it) for his evangelical, plain, 
pungent, and eloquent preaching. 
There has been therefore, an ex- 
tensive feeling of late, that Dr. S. 
would not be long silent; that he 
would lift up a standard against the 
errors subversive of the gospel— 
yea, constituting another gospel— 
which have become so rife in pre- 
latic charges, in Episcopal pulpits 
and papers, and in Episcopal theo- 
logical schools. That expectation 
has not been disappointed. Dr. 8. in 
the volume before us, the substance 





* The Mysteries Opened ; or Scriptural 
Views of Preaching and the Sacraments, 
as distinguished from Certain Theories 
concerning Baptismal Regeneration and 
the Real Presence. By the Rev. John 
S. Stone, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, 
Brooklyn. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1544. 


‘entirely subordinate. 


of which, he has, we presume, de. 
livered in another form to his peo. 
ple, has spoken faithfully, manfully, 
powerfully. He has given a refu. 
tation of prevalent Episcopal er. 
rors, respecting baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and the comparative 
value of preaching and the sacra. 
ments, and a statement and defense 
of the truth on these subjects, which 
can not be overthrown, which will 
stand as long as the Scriptures, on 
which they are firmly based. 

The work is truly Protestant and 
truly Catholic. Catholic we mean 
in the true and best sense of that 
term. It is able, thorough, and just, 
in the statement and defense of the 
truth, and impartial, able, thorough 
and unanswerable in the statement 
and refutation of error. We will 
give briefly our views of the work, 
by illustrating from its pages these 
several positions. 

It is truly Protestant. He brings 
his cause for trial before the sole 
tribunal of the Scriptures. His ap- 
peal is ever to the law and to the 
testimony. He occasionally en 
deavors indeed, to show the harmo- 
ny between his views and the ce- 
clesiastical standards of his church. 
But this is an object by the way, and 
He evinces 
plainly and practically his opinion, 
that we are to go individually and 
directly to the Scriptures for our 
religious creed, and that all human 
exposition and interpretation, wheth- 
er that of the church or of individ 
uals, is valuable, only as it assists 
us in judging of the true sense of 
the Bible. He sustains his own 
views and refutes those of his op- 
ponents, by arguments from the gen- 
eral scope of the Scriptures, and by 
a thorough, critical, and sensible 
exposition of numerous texts. One 
reason which has influenced him in 
taking this course, he says, is— 
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“The increasing prevalence of views 
which, to his apprehension, threaten the 
dislodgment of the Bible from its true 


Jace of importance in the settlement of 


all questions involving the purity and the 
yital interests of the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“We see coming into distinct shape 
among us the notions that Clirist has left 
himself perpetually incarnate, through 
the sacraments, in the living body of the 
visible church ; and that he now dispen- 
ses the gifts of the Holy Spirit, not by 
imparting them directly to the individual, 
who privately studies or publicly hears 
the truths of the word, or who, indepen- 
dently of all outward ordinances, seeks 
those gifts in secret and believing prayer, 
but by having, once for all, deposited 
those gifts in the hands of his apostles 
alone, to be by them handed down 
through successors, and by successors, 
through sacraments, to the body of the 
church. Now these are notions which 
can never be plausibly sustained but by 
aids extraneous to the Scriptures them- 
selves; in other words, by later tradition. 
It is impossible to find adequate support 
for such views in the word of God. The 
are in conflict with that divine po a | 
They must virtually appea! from it to an- 
other rule. It is evident, therefore, that 
just so far as such notions prevail, the 
Scriptures must be sinking in the practical 
esteem both of clergy and laity ; while 
tradition simultaneously rises to the rank 
of virtually supreme judge and arbiter in 
all the most important questions which 
can affect the purity of the church and 
the Gospel, or the destinies of Christ's 
kingdom on earth. On the theory which 
the above notions involve, the ministry of 
the church holds a prerogative, which, as 
our nature is constituted, can never be 
safe in human hands; which has ever 
proved the means of the most crushing 
spiritual despotism, and which must al- 
ways force its upholders into greater and 
greater departures from the simplicity of 
the Gospel, into the corruptions of error.” 
—Preface, pp. 5, 6. 


Speaking of the argument, “ that 
such is the meaning (that which 
teaches baptismal regeneration) put 
on the passage (John 3: 5) by a 
long catalogue of ancient writers 
and liturgies,” he says, 


“Tf, therefore, the meaning ‘ assumed’ 
for this expression, and ‘ seen’ in it, though 
not ‘proved’ of it, be a wrong meaning, 
then it matters not how many writers or 
how many liturgies have been concerned 
in thus assuming and seeing what they 
attempt not ‘to prove.’ There have been 
ages, not very modern, when both individ- 
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ual writers, and scattered churches using 
liturgies, were prone to incorporate some 
errors among the mass of truths which 
they doubtless held; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, a wrong meaning of the text, 
though ‘assumed’ and ‘seen’ ten thou- 
sand times, does not thereby become the 
right meaning.’’—p. 180. 


One more passage in illustration 
of this point, we will quote. After 
an attempt to reconcile his denial 
of baptismal regeneration, with the 


language of the baptismal service 
in the Prayer-book—-an attempt 


wholly unsuccessful, as we think— 
he says, 

* But whether or not this be, to all 
minds, a perfectly satisfying explanation 
of the language of our church, as it has 
been quoted, in one thing we may be 
well settled: the justness and necessity 
of that great law of interpretation, so vi- 
tally important to us as Protestant Epis- 
copalians, which I find in the writings of 
the late venerable a Griswold, that, 
in cases of apparent conflict,‘ the Prayer- 
book must be explained into an agree- 
ment with the Bible, and not the Bible 
into an agreement with the Prayer-book.’ 
If the two appear to differ, much more, if 
they really do differ, the human must bow 
to the divine. It were impious to force 
the divine to do obeisance to the human. 
And that the theory of baptismal regene- 
ration, as I have exhibited it from the 
writings of its now most popular, if not 
its actually greatest masters, does, not 
only apparently, but actually and irrecon- 
cilably, differ from the true sense = 
ture, is a position which has, I humbly 
conceive, been sufficiently demonstra- 
ted.”’—pp. 245, 246. 

Now we are aware that it may 
seem to our readers no great praise, 
to say of a work in this Protestant 
country, that it is truly Protestant ; 
and we assure them, that had such 
a work been written by a Congre- 
gationalist, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
or Baptist, we should not have 
thought of awarding to it praise on 
this account. Our readers may 
think also that in a church calling 
itself Protestant Episcopal, it ought 
to be no distinction, to have written 
a work truly Protestant. But things 
are not always as they ought to be, 
nor as they profess to be. It is a 
distinction in this Protestant country, 
for a Protestant Episcopal minister 
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to be a true and thorough Protestant. 
It is extraordinary praise of an Epis- 
copal work in this country, to say 
that it is thoroughly Protestant. 
We hear so much more of, “ ‘To 
the Prayer-book and to the Litur- 
gy,” than of, “To the law and to 
the testimony,” so much of the 
denial of the Protestant principle, 
as in Bishop Brownell’s late charge, 
and the assertion that the Holy 
Scriptures are authority, not directly 
to individuals, but only as they are 
read through the interpretation of 
the church during the two first cen- 
turies, which interpretation is con- 
tained in the Prayer-book. We 
witness so much of alienation from, 
and opposition to a Bible Society 
which circulates the Bible alone 
without note or comment; so much 
fear of the distribution of the Bible, 
unless accompanied by the Prayer- 
book as an expositor ; so much more 
exaltation of “ our excellent litur- 
gy” than of the Scriptures of truth ; 
so much desire that the Prayer-book 
rather than the Bible, should have 
free course and be glorified; so 
much more of church-interpreta- 
tion, than of individual study of 
God’s word; so much more of 
** How can | understand except the 
church teach me,” than of “ Search 
the Scriptures,” that when an Epis- 
copal writer swings clear of the 
interpretation of church, liturgy and 
fathers, as decisive authority—de- 
clares that these are mere human 
helps by which it is “* impious” to be 
bound contrary to our judgment of 
the true meaning of the word of 
God, manfully appealing directly 
and individually to that word, as 
the sole and sufficient rule of faith 
and practice, and glorifying it as 
the great instrument of God the 
Spirit in regenerating and saving a 
sinful and lost world, we rejoice in 
jt as an extraordinary phenomenon, 
and deem it worthy therefore of 
marked praise. 

The work is also truly catholic. 
We find in it no claim that the 


Episcopal branch of the church of 
Christ is the only true church, no 
claim that hers are the only valid 
ministry and ordinances, no cop. 
temptible talk about “ dissenters,” 
no monopoly of covenanted mercy 
and titles to the heavenly inherit. 
ance. Dr. 8. when speaking of 
the Episcopal church, unlike his 
high church brethren, and, we are 
sorry to add, unlike most of those 
who are called low church, uses not 
the exclusive and arrogant phrase, 
** the church,” but generally the just 
and appropriate one, “ our church.” 
Throughout his whole book, his 
doctrine is, that all who have “ re. 
pentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” are 
included in the covenant of grace. 
Moreover, he refers to the unchar. 
itable and insolent dogma, that those 
out of the pale of the Episcopal 
church have no promise of salva- 
tion, and if saved at all, must be 
saved by uncovenanted and u- 
known mercy, and thus explicitly 
and eloquently contradicts it. 


“ But, says the thecvy which we are 
examining, although the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ be the only meritorious cause of 
the remission of sins, yet the sacraments 
of the church are the truly instrumental 
cause of this remission. The pardon 
which Christ purchased on the cross, he 
conveys through the sacraments. 

“Here, however, starts up the ques 
tion, What, then, becomes of those myri- 
ads who have the word of God, and hear 
the Gospel preached, and believe in Christ 
‘with all the heart,’ and yet have not ae- 
cess to the sacraments of the church in 
the only sense in which this theory un- 
derstands the sacraments? a question to 
which the theorists have nothing to reply 
but this: that if such are saved, it is not 
by promise, not by guarantee, not by cov- 
enant; but in some way of which God 
hath been pleased to tell us nothing ; per 
haps by those superaboundings of pane 
of which the church, as ‘ a vessel of mer- 
cy,’ is so unconfinably full that they over- 
flow, and reach even to those hapless be- 
lievers who are providentially left (if not 
left too far) beyond the limits of cove 
nanted favor. This reply, however, brings 
out the thoroughly unscriptural character 
of the theory to which it belongs. Ac- 
cording to the Bible, all to whom the Gos 
pel comes, and who truly believe ™ 
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Christ, are saved, not by the vague possi- 
bilities of ‘ uncovenanted mercy,’ butunder 
the guarantee of promise, covenant and 
oath. The covenant of grace goes with 
the word of God, and reaches wherever 
that word is received into the faith of re- 
newed hearts. [tis not circumscribed by 
the walls of a visible church, especially 
as those walls are built by the architects 
of this restrictive theory. It covers with 
its divine palladium every believer in Je- 
sus who, having that word in which it is 
revealed, clasps it to his heart, and lives 
on its assurance. Every such one has, 
by those ‘ two immutable things in which 
it is impossible for God to lie, a strong 
consolation ;’ he is among those ‘ heirs of 
ise’ to whom ‘ God hath more abun- 
dantly shown the immutability of his 
counsel,’ in that he ‘ confirmed it by an 
oth.’ Such an one ‘ hath fled for refuge 
to lay hold upon the hope set before him ;’ 
and this ‘hope he hath as an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and steadfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil; 
whither the Forerunner is for us entered, 
even Jesus, made a high-priest forever, 
after the order of Melchisedec.’—Heb. vi, 
17-20. Every such believer, I repeat, is 
saved, not hy chance, or by possibility, or 
by peradventure, but by promise, and un- 
der the oath of the covenant, whether he 
fall within or without those walls of the 
visible church, which are drawn and 
reared by the hands of this limitarian the- 
2. God hath not two revealed ways in 
which he extends remission of sins to the 
disciples of Jesus; he hath but one such 
way; this my ! excludes every other, 
wherever the knowledge of the Savior 
comes; and this way is thus marked out : 
‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that wHosorver be- 
lieneth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.’ "’—pp. 312-314. 

This is large hearted, noble Chris- 
tan charity, such as the gospel ever 
spires in those who partake largely 
of its spirit. We commend it as 
afeast of charity to the New York 
Churchman and the Bishop of New 
York to be inwardly digested. 

Here again, our readers may ask, 
Is this extraordinary liberality, wor- 
thy of uncommon praise? It seems 
9 us, mere common Christian char- 
ty. True. It is mere common 
Christian charity, out of the pale 
of the Roman Catholic and Epis- 
wpal churches. But in the Epis- 
copal church, it is by no means 
‘ommon, but very extraordinary 
charity, to acknowledge the cove- 
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nanted title to salvation, of all who 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In all our Episcopal reading we 
recollect but few acknowledgments 
of this kind, and none so full, de- 
cisive, and unqualified. For Epis- 
eopal charity it is extraordinary, 
and therefore deserving of uncom- 
mon praise. We have felt so oftea 
grieved, and insulted, and disgusted 
by the bigotry, arrogance, and im- 
pudence of Episcopal writers—by 
their exclusive appropriation of the 
title, ** the church,” (‘ the temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord are 
these”—** no doubt but ye are the 
people” )—by the declarations, that 
“*where the Gospel is proclaimed, 
communion with the church by the 
participation of its ordinances at 
the hands of the duly authorized 
priesthood is the indispensable con- 
dition of salvation”’*—that ‘* what 
means the goodness and mercy of 
God may provide for the salvation 
of those who have never heard of 
the Gospel, or of those whose igno- 
rance or prejudice has induced them 
to reject it, is not for us to know, 
but the revelation of God offers sal- 
vation only through the (Episcopal) 
church”+—* that the alone want of 
communion with the bishop, makes 
persons aliens from the covenants 
of promise and the commonwealth 
of Israel,” and that *“ the condition 
of those who are disunited from 
Christ, by being disunited from his 
visible representative (the bishop) is 
the same with that of the damned” 
—that non-Episcopalians “ are des- 
tiiute of the sacraments, destitute 
of a scriptural ministry, destitute of 
the church”$§—that Episcopal min- 
isters are “ the sons of Aaron,” and 
non-Episcopal ministers “ the sons 
of Korah,”|| that we are delight- 





* Bishop Hobart’s Companion for the 
Altar. 

t Bishop Brownell’s Charge. 

t Dodwell. 

§ Missionary Sermon preached in Trin- 
ity Church, New Haven. 

|| Coxe’s Revivalism and the Church, 
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fully surprised when we read any 
Episcopal writer who values the 
inward more than the outward, faith 
more than forms, the kernel more 
than the shell—who manifests an 
enlarged Christian charity. It seems 
to us, as Bishop Brownell says the 
Episcopal church does among the 
** dissenting sects,” like “ an oasis 
in the desert;” and we rejoice 
over it more than over “ ninety and 
nine” manifestations of non-Episco- 
pal charity. We heartily thank Dr. 
S. for his free and eloquent recip- 
rocation of that Christian fellowship, 
which we ever delight to extend to 
all of every name, who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. It 
has really refreshed us, and quite 
soothed our wounded Christian sen- 
sibility. And we place it on our 
pages in honorable contrast with 
the insolent and wretched bigotry 
with which we have been so mourn- 
fully familiar.* . 

But we must pass on. The book 
is truly impartial. Our author has 
indeed, presented the errors which 
he refutes in all their real deform- 
ity. But he has done it by pre- 
senting them, not in his own, but 
in the language of their advocates. 
And, quoting the language of the 
authors whom he opposes, (he 
quotes chiefly from Dr. Pusey, Mr. 





* High church Episcopalians have be- 
come so habituated to this kind of inso- 
lence, that they have come to think that 
they have a right (proscriptive we sup- 
pose) to be insolent, and indeed do not 
seem to know that they are insolent, so 
that when their insolence is exposed and 
rebuked with a tithe of the severit 
which it deserves, and the public health 
demands, they cry out against our dis- 
courtesy and think themselves marvel- 
lously ill used. They start with an air 
of injured innocence and inquire what 
* the church’ has done that it should be 
an object of general attack and discour- 
tesy. They put us out of the church of 


Christ, and out of our hopes of heaven, 
and consign us to uncovenanted mercy 
among aliens and heathen; they turn us 
out of the company of “the children” 
among “ the dogs,” and this habitually, 
by word, and by practice, and on theory. 
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Newman, and the Oxford Tracts) 
he quotes fairly, and puts their 
theories in such a light as they 
themselves must acknowledge to be 
just. We have seen no instance 
in which he has endeavored to force 
a meaning on a passage, which his 
opponent did not really intend. 

The work is also able, thorough 
and true. It denies baptismal re. 
generation and the real presence, 
scatters to the winds all arguments 
in their favor, and brings an irresis. 
tible array of arguments both from 
Scripture and reason, against them, 
It denies the Puseyite and high 
church opinion that the sacraments 
are “sources of grace.” It flies in 
the face of the doctrine so common 
among Episcopalians, that the it. 
urgy and the sacraments read and 
administered by the duly author. 
ized priesthood, are more important 
than preaching, and maintains that 
preaching is the grand instrumental. 
ity, chosen by Divine wisdom, for 
the salvation of the world. But we 
prefer to let Dr. 8. speak for himself. 
The following view of the nature and 
importance of the question which re- 
ally involves all the questions that 
he discusses respecting the sacn- 
ments, 1s very Just. 

“To say that the difference between 


the two views which have been taken of 
baptism is important, would be weak 





And then when we, thus assailed and 
calumniated, begin, not to retaliate, not 
to deny their standing in the church of 
Christ, and their right in the covenanls 
of promise, but simply by Seripture and 
reason, to defend our spiritual birthright 
and privileges, and our title to a name 
and a place in the Christian church and 
to covenanted salvation, and thus to er 
pose and rebuke their uncharitableness 
and arrogance, they think us, forsooth, 
very uncourteous, and themselves greatly 
abused! Poor injured souls! Ob! the 
blindness of bigotry! They are like a 
man so accustomed to crowd other people 
off the walk, that he thinks he has argit 
so to do, and when an individual, wih 
out attempting to retaliate, simply 
oses to him his rudeness, he thinks 
Dimeelf very uncourteously treated aud 


grossly abused, 
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h. Itis fundamental ; involving the 
yital interests of the kingdom of Christ, 
and auguring, as the one theory or the 
other shall prevail, either the return of a 
dun eclipse to the Sun of truth and life, 
or the shining on to a still more perfect 
day of that glorious light of the Gospel 
which the best fathers of the English and 
American Protestant Episcopal churches 
have held forth ever since the time of the 
blessed Reformation. It is in the view ta- 
ken of baptism that the seed was planted 
which, in the middle ages, produced the 
fruit of that giant error, in later times 
named Transubstantiation ; the poison of 
which, it may well be feared, hath made 
her who hath tasted it sick unto death. 
And it will be in our views of baptism, if 
we are indeed destined to so sad a retro- 
gression, that we shall replant the same 
seed of error, and reproduce the same 
fruits of death !’’—pp. 246, 247. 


The sum of what is said in the 
work, is thus briefly but truly stated. 


“The sole end of God, in all his gra- 
cious dealings with us, is the renewal and 
sanctification of our sinful natures: the 
sole agent of this necessary change is the 
Holy Spirit: the sole instrument which 
the Spirit uses in this work is divine 
truth: while both preaching and the sa- 
craments are but channels of equally di- 
vine appointment, through which, in their 
proper places, order, and degree, that Spi- 
rit pours the energy of truth, in all its re- 
newing and sanctifying light, upon wait- 
ing, inquiring and obedient minds,.’’—pp. 
391, 392. 

“ Keep these principles in view,” adds 
he, “ and the church will be to us full of 
life, and the way along which she con- 
ducts us to heaven, luminous with safety. 
Lose sight of these principles, and the 
church herself is in } come, of becoming 
but a body of death: and the way along 
which she leads us begins to be overhung 
with the darkness of error, superstition, 
and fearful peril to our souls,’’—p. 392. 


The volume is divided into three 
parts, the first, on the design and 
relation of preaching, and the sacra- 
ments ; the second, on the nature of 
baptism ; the third, on the nature of 
the Lord’s supper. 

His first chapter is on the Chris- 
tian’s new birth; a subject which 
he rightly deems fundamental, and 
therefore first in order in the discus- 
sion. This, which he holds to be a 
radical change in moral character, 
consisting in repentance and faith, 
he declares te be wrought by the 
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agency of the Holy Spirit, and yet 
in such a manner as not to conflict 
with moral freedom and responsibil- 
ity. 


“He (the Spirit) acts not on merely 

assive substances. He acts by inclining 
fiving spirits to action. He infuses not 
holiness in quantity into a motionless 
soul, as men pour clean water into a 
standing vessel. He puts the soul in mo- 
tion toward the attainment of holiness, as 
a skillful master teaches his pupil how to 
acquire useful knowledge.” “ The soul 
becomes holy by thinking of holiness, 
longing for holiness, and laboring for ho- 
liness; but it is the Spirit of God that 
moves it to think, to long, and to labor.’’ 
—p. 23. 


He then shows that the Spirit 
works this change by the sole instru- 
mentality of the truth. Says he— 


** How the Spirit uses this truth in re- 
newing and purifying the soul, is a differ- 
ent question, and one which I purpose 
hereafier to examine. For the present, I 
am concerned simply with the fact that, 
strictly speaking, this truth is the instru- 
ment, and the only instrument, employ ed 
in his work. isay the only instrument, be- 
cause the church, her ministry, her sab- 
baths, her worship and her sacraments, are 
not, in strictness, instruments. They are so 
only as they hold the instrument 1n their 
hands, They are but the scabbard, in 
which is sheathed that heaven-tempered 
‘ sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God,’ the truth of the Gospel. Un- 
sheathe—not for use, but to cast away— 
that sword ; withdraw, so as to lose, this 
truth; or even, in any way, virtually de- 
prive her of the word of God, and the 
church, her ministry, her sabbaths, her 
worship and her sacraments, would be 
lifeless things. They could exert no re- 
newing and purifying power over the 
soul. In vain would youthen go to them 
for life and cleansing. You might as well 
go for knowledge to a book, the covers of 
which inclosed only blank leares, without 
the imprint of a syllable or a letter. Ex- 
cept as channels through which the Spirit 
pours God’s truth upon the mind, the ex- 
ternal things of the church are powerless 
for spiritual good. Take this truth out of 
them, and they could make no more im- 
pression on the soul, than could a man’s 
naked hand, or a literal sword of steel. 
The soul can not feel them ; it can feel 
only the truth, when it comes through 
them.’’—pp. 25, 26. 


Dr. S. then, in irresistible opposi- 
tion to the Puseyite or high church 
doctrine, which he quotes from the 








Oxford Tracts, “ that the sacraments, 


not preaching, are the sources of 


Divine grace,” proves, that “ preach- 
ing is the right hand of the Spirit, 
> s : . ” 
in wielding the sword of the word, 
by showing, that, “in the New Tes- 
tament, the main stress in the work 
of saving men is laid on preaching, 
whether we look at Christ’s own 
ministry, or at his various commis- 
sions to the twelve, or at their ac- 
tion under those commissions, or at 
the language of the New Testament 
writers when speaking of preaching, 
or the sacraments, whether separate- 
ly or inconnection.” We can only 
give this outline of the argument and 
quote one sentence as a specimen 
of the point and power with which 
it is executed. 

*“¢ Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the Gospel.’ That is, adiminister- 
ing the sacraments is not the main thing 
for which Lam sent. This is the preach- 
ing of the Gospel.’’—p. 48. 

The conclusion of the argument 
is well expressed thus. 

“The principal results, then, which 
have now been reached are these two: 
that the sacraments were intended, not 
for the instrumental origination of the 
new life in the soul, and the conveyance 
of pardon or justifying grace, but for ad- 
ministration to those who, through the 
preaching of the Gospel made effectual by 
the Spirit. have previously been brought 
to repentance and faith in Christ ; or who, 
if infants, are in baptism placed amid the 
means of their subsequent renewal unto 
righteousness and true holiness; but, that 
the preaching of the Gospel of Christ 
crucified, in season and out of season, in 
the face of persecution and death, with 
boldness and fidelity, in love and long 
suffering, was the one mighty labor to 
which the first ministers of Christ were 
devoted, and in whigh they wore out 
their lives for the conversion and salvya- 
tion of their fellow men.”—p. 51. 


This is very good, and what the 
Episcopal church especially needs 
to hear. For, the idea is quite too 
common in that denomination, not 
only that salvation comes by the sa- 
craments rather than by preaching, 
but also that ‘ faith comes”’ not “ by 
hearing,” but by reading (the litur- 
gy.) And verily, when we have 
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heard some high church moral 
essays about fifteen minutes lon 
we have not wondered at the preva- 
lence of this opinion. And on the 
other hand, when we have heard in 
Episcopal churches, Dr. 8. and Bish. 
op Mclivaine and others like them, 
we have thought, not only that they 
realized that preaching is the right 
hand of the Spirit, but also, that if 
their hearers would endure for any 
considerable time the faithful opera. 
tion of this right hand from these 
** Presbyterians in disguise,” (as they 
have been frequently called in pla. 
ces which we wot of,) they verily 
would believe and realize it also, 
and prize such ministrations beyond 
measure. 

The conclusion quoted above, is 
then confirmed by a chapter on the 
sacraments, in which the author 
shows a correspondence between 
this view and facts in the history of 
the Christian church. 

Having thus demolished the idea 
that the sacraments, not preaching, 
are the sources of divine grace, and 
placed these in their true relative 
position, Dr. S. proceeds to the se- 
cond part of the work, the nature of 
baptism. 

He states in the language of their 
advocates, the errors on this subject 
which he opposes, which for the 
sake of those of our readers who 
have not access to the Oxford Tracts, 
we transfer to our pages. 

*¢ Baptism containeth the remission of 
sins,’ and ‘hath the germ of spiritual 
life."* ‘This exposition’ (that which 
makes John i, 12, 13, refer to baptism as 
the instrument of the birth there men- 
tioned) ‘is founded on the very notion 
that the partaking of the incarnation, and 
the Christian relation of sonship to God, 
is imparted through baptism, and és not 
imparted without it.t Baptism is ‘that 
mystery whereby we are made partakers 


— —_—_-_--_— 





* Dr. Pusey’s sermon before the Unt 
versity of Oxford, N. Y. ed., p. 5. The 
following references on the subject of bap- 
tism are all to the New York editions of 
Dr. Pusey’s sermon, and of the “ Tracts 
for the Times,” vol. ii, parti. 

t Tracts, vol. ii, p. 31. 
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of the incarnation,’ being ‘ baptized into 
one body, the body of our incarnate 
Lord.”* ‘The pardon of sins is the direct 
rovision in baptism.’ ‘ Baptism gives 
fe.’t ‘Herein are we justified, or both 
accounted and made righteous;’ ‘ have a 
pew principle of life imparted to us; 


since, having been made members of 


Christ, we have a portion of His life or 
of Him, who is our life.’ ‘In baptism 
two very different causes are combined : 
the one, God himself; the other, a crea- 
ture’ (water) ‘ which He hath thought fit 
to hallow to this end.’§ ‘Faith and re- 
pentance are the conditions on which 
God gives it. Water, sanctified by our 
Lord’s baptism, is the womb of our new 
birth.” ’ baptism, ‘ the old man is laid 
aside, the new taken ; he entereth a sin- 
ner, he ariseth justified."| ‘ Regeneration 
is the being born of water and the Spirit, 
or, by God's Spirit moving again on the 
face of the waters; sanctifying them for 
our cleansing, and cleansing us thereby.’** 
One of the chief writers on this subject 
calls baptism ‘this miracle.’tt The bap- 


tized, by way of expressing the reality of 


this miracle, used to be called ‘ Christo- 
hori, Theophori,’ Christbearers, God- 
oli And, finally, ‘ That oneness 
with Him in His Son,’ which is alleged 
to be wrouglit through the sacraments, 
iscalled ‘the perfection of eternal bliss, 
where will, thought, affections, shall be 
one, because we shall be, by communica- 
tion of His divine nature, one.’ ’'§ §—pp. 


€2, 83. 


In giving a summary of the mean- 
ing of these passages, Dr. S. says: 


“Inshort, by ‘ this miracle,’ ‘ this com- 
munication of the Divine nature,’ we lay 
aside the old man and take the new ; we 
enter the water sinful flesh, and rise from 
itas from an ‘overwhelming mystery,’ 
‘Christophori, Theophori.’ 

“Such is the theory: the Holy Spirit 
imparted to the water; in that water 
meeting the infant, and imparting to it 
Christ; and then, as it leaves the font, 
presenting it justified in the twofold sense 
of being both accounted and made right- 
eous, the subject of a virtually miraculous 
communication of the Divine nature.’’— 
p. 8. 





* Tracts, vol. ii, p. 44. 

1 Dr. Pusey’s sermon, p. 6. 
+ Tracts, vol. ii, p. 24. 

§ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 26. 

| Tvid., vol. ii, p. 43. 

i Ibid., vol. ii, p. 47. 

* Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 47, 48. 
tt Ibid., vol. ii, p. 68. 

tt Tbid., vol. ii, p. 44. 

§§ Dr. Pusey’s sermon, p. 8. 
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We should suppose that those 
who advance such opinions, would 
be rather anxious that they should 
not be scrutinized very closely by 
the light either of reason or Scrip- 
ture. Accordingly, they 


“ Warn us against asking, ‘ How can 
these things be?’ They call all such 
‘ Nicodemus questions ;’ they urge us to 
believe that we may understand ; and they 
caution us against turning certain Scrip- 
tures into figures, lest we thereby justify 
heretics in turning all other vital truths 
into the emptiness of mere tropes.’’—p. 
co. 

Penetrating to the foundation of 
this theory, our author shows that it 
rests on “ta correlative notion of 
what at first constituted original 
righteousness and of what still con- 
stitutes original sin,” which he thus 
expresses in his own words. 


* God at first created, not a mere per- 
fect man—a man in the divine image, 
because of a moral and rational nature, 
and perfect in his kind; but a perfect 
man with a divine addition to his perfec- 
tion; a literal Theophorus—a created 
being with an endowment uncreated. 
And then, by the fall, man not only lost 
his “actual inherent holiness,” but also 
forfeited his supernatural investment ; in 
which forfeiture—not in the loss of holi- 
ness—consists original sin.’’—p. 88. 


This he proves to be a mere fig- 
ment, utterly unscriptural and im- 
possible. Of course, he argues, we 
are left not only at liberty, but un- 
der obligation, to reject the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, which is 
founded on it. He then declares, 
that whatever may be God’s act and 
the soul’s experience in baptism, it 
can not be the great moral change 
which the Scriptures assert to be 
necessary to salvation. 

“For,” says he, “in the case of all 
adults, this change is required in order to 
baptism, (see Acts viil, 37; also the 
Church Catechism on Sacraments.)"’.. . 
“While, in the case of infants, this change 
can not be wrought. It is a change, the 
steps in which are, ‘repentance toward 
God, end faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ ;”’ leading us out into the life of 
holy love and holy obedience, with every 
other affection of a sanctified nature. We 
can have no other idea than this of the 
change required in us. But how can we 
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—_ of sin till we understand and feel 
what sin is, and that we are its perpetra- 
tors? Or how can we believe, till we 
know and approve that in which we are 
to believe, or Him in whom we are to re- 
jor our faith? And how can we feel 
holy love, or render holy obedience, or ex- 
ercise any other affection of a holy na- 
ture, till the springs of these things are 
reopened within us? All this is clearly 
impossible, and therefore it is that tars 
change, whatever else may be wrought 
in infant baptism, can not be wrought.” — 
p- 102. 

If our author had stopped here in 
his statement of errors on this sub- 
ject, his discussion would have been 
very imperfectly adapted to this 
country, for the error most common 
here, we apprehend, though it may 
be reduced perhaps to this, is not in 
form this, and therefore his argu- 
ments would be evaded. But he 
does not stop here. He follows up 
the error, and states the less bold 
and more common form of it, thus: 


* Although that great change which 
every actual sinner needs, can not be 
fully wrought on unconscious and un- 
thinking infancy, yet may not the princi- 
ple, the seed of this change, the germ, as 
it were, of the new life, be then implant- 
ed in baptism ; to be afterward develop- 
ed and brought into growth when the in- 
fant becomes capable of understanding 
and feeling truth, and of exercising intel- 
ligently repentance and faith ?”"—pp. 105, 
106. 

This he examines, and shows that 
there is 

“To the terms principle, seed, germ, 
of life, no sense intermediate between 
that of an addition and incorporation of 
the divine nature to and with the human, 
and that of a change of our nature itself 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit; a 
change, through repentance and faith, 
from sin to holiness; a change, which 
must be wrought by the Spirit in the use 
of truth ; achange, which can be wrought 
in those years only of opening intelli- 
gence and accountability, that lie forward 
on the course of life at a greater or less 
remove from the moment of infant dedica- 
tion to God. And to invest those terms 
with this idea is, of course, to abandon 
that modified form of the theory of bap- 
tismal regeneration, designed to be pre- 
sented by the suggestion new under con- 
sideration.’’—pp. 108, 109. 


After answering in many pages 
of profound scriptural and philosoph- 
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ical discussion, through which we 
have not space to follow him, seyer. 
al objections to the position assumed 
in this argument, he concludes this 
part of his argument thus: 


** It seems, then, from all the texts and 
classes of texts which have been exam. 
ined that, whatever may be meant by the 
terms principle, seed, or germ of the new 
life, we have no ground for Supposing 
that itis implanted in the infant at his 
baptism, but, rather, that it has, both ag 
to time and as to instrument, a different 
origin. 

** One reason why this process has not 
its beginning in baptism is, as we have 
seen, that, as the gift of the Spirit, it 
begins in that change of our nature, in 
that ‘repentance and faith,’ which ‘in. 
fants, by reason of their tender age, can 
not perform’ or feel. And another rea 
son which may be assigned is, that the 
theory which be the beginning of this 
work in baptism, puts the Bible out of its 
true place, or tends to substitute, for its 
great office in the hands of the Spirit, an 
unreal efficiency of sacraments, whose in- 
evitable fruits are, growing error in doc 
trine, and growing superstition in pre 
tice. If the new life, or its germ, may 
be miraculous! y* communicated by one sa- 
crament to unconscious infancy, it may, of 
course, be miraculously developed by an- 
other sacrament in even unreflecting man 
hood. Thus, the office of the Scriptures 
of truth is practically superseded. The 
ministry need not preach those Scriptures, 
nor need the pow search” them; the 
former to teach, nor the latter to learn, 
how “they testify of Christ.” The work 
of both parties 1s mainly summed up in 
sacraments, and their spiritual life is both 
given and nourished in those supposed 
awfully efficient mysteries. It is needless 
to say that this disuse of the Scriptures 
and of preaching, and this almost solitary 
exaltation and magnifying of the sacra 
ments, are facts with which the history 
of the church has been but too sadly f& 
miliar.’’—pp. 136, 137. 


Then, by a critical and sensible 
exposition of passages of Scripture, 
both those on which the above errors 
are professedly based and _ those 
which teach the true nature of bap- 
tism, he proves that those errors are 
wholly unscriptural, and that baptism 
is, as it is generally held to be, by 





* The writers to whom I have referred 
on this subject repeatedly speak of bap- 
tism as a “ miracle,”’ and of both the s& 
craments as partaking of the miraculous 
in their effects. 
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evangelical Christians, a badge of 
our Christian profession, a symbol of 
our regeneration, an iniliatory rite, 
acovenanting and sealing ordinance, 
a moral monument to the origin and 
truth of Christianity. 

In the third and last part of the 
work, our author treats of the nature 
of the Lord’s Supper. Here as on 
the subject of baptism, he presents 
at the outset, the seminal error 
which he would refute and which he 
says is “ gaining currency among 
us.” 


“It is said that there is ‘a real pres- 
ence of Christ’s body and blood in the 
sacrament ;’ that ‘the body and blood of 
Christ are sacramentally united to the 
bread and wine, so that Christ is truly 
given to the faithful ;’ ‘ His flesh together 
with the bread, and his blood together 
with the wine :’ that the ‘hands’ of the 
officiating minister ‘ convey the sacrifice,’ 
‘our Sarvor’s sacrifice,’ that on which the 
Lord's Supper is a ‘ holy feast ;’ that ‘ ev- 
ery faithful communicant may be as cer- 
tainly assured that he receives the Lord's 
body as if he knew that the bread is sub- 
stantially turned into it;’ that ‘the na- 
ture of this mystery is such, that when 
we receive the bread and wine, we also, 
together with them, receive at the same 
time the body and blood of Christ, which, 
in the celebration of the holy Eucharist, 
areas truly given as they are represent- 
ad; in short, ‘that there is a true, real, 

iritual presence of Christ at the hol 
ever; more real than if we could, wit 
Thomas, feel Him with our hands, or 
thrust our hands into His side;’ and that 
though ‘this is bestowed upon faith and 
received by faith,’ yet faith does but ‘ open 
our eyes to see what is really there,’ and 
‘that it is there independently of our 
fiith.’ The presence is indeed spiritual, 
not visible; and our eating is spiritual, 
not carnal : still, that presence is not the 
mere omnipresence of infinite Spirit, re- 
lized by faith, but the real presence of 
Christ's very body and blood, ‘ independ- 
ent of faith ;’ and our eating is not mere 
faith in the sacrifice of Christ, as offered 
othe cross, and as represented in the 
tucharist, but a real reception of the true 
body and blood of Christ, as united with 
the bread and wine, and as actually con- 
teyed by the hands of the officiator.”— 
pp. 253, 254. 

_ “This view is not content with affirm- 
ing that Christ is present at his holy Sup- 
per in His divine nature as an infinite 
Spirit, or by the special benefits of his 

th and sacrifice, which he communi- 
tates to his faithful disciple, but asks us 
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to believe that his very broken body and 
shed blood are, however inscrutably, yet 
really present with the elements; and 
that they are actually conveyed by the 
hands of the officiator, and received into 
the body and the soul of the Christian at 
the same time with those elements. And 
they who urge this view call that oppo- 
site interpretation, ‘which regards the 
consecrated elements as visible symbols 
only of his absent body and blood,’ an 
‘ ultra-Protestant theory.’ ’’—pp. 301, 302. 


After examining those passages 
of Scripture to which the advocates 
of this error appeal, and others 
which plainly evince the nature of 
the eucharist, he concludes thus: 


On this subject the Bible teaches no 
more than this, that, in order to salvation, 
Christ, as our divine and atoning Savior, 
must be believed in, trusted, loved, and 
obediently followed ; and that, in the sa- 
crament of his Supper, we feast, in com- 
mon with the whole fellowship of believ- 
ers, on the constituted symbols which rep- 
resent his death and passion, as endured 
in order to procure the pardon of our 
sins, and to render forgiveness possible 
to our fellow creatures.”’—p. 299. 


Dr. S. then devotes a chapter to 
an examination of the theory of the 
real presence, in the light of reason 
and experience. 

“Reason and experience,” says he, 
“are sacred things. The one is that light 
which God hath set in the soul, and with- 
out which we can neither read his word 
nor his works. The other is that provi- 
dential test, to which He himself brings, 
for atrial far from useless, the truth or 
the falsehood of all human theories. And 
that theory, even of this holy institution, 
which will not abide the test both of rea- 
son and of experience, gives at least one 
weighty proof that it can not abide the 
higher trial of God’s revealed word.” — 
p- 300. 

Applying this test he shows, that 
the notion on which the theory of 
the real presence rests, viz. that sal- 
vation depends on our receiving the 
real body and blood of Christ into 
our bodies and souls, is unreasonable ; 
that this doctrine teaches, that the 
pardon of post-baptismal sins is con- 
veyed in the Lord’s Supper only, 
which he proves to be false and 
pernicious ; that the real presence 
of Christ’s body and blood in this 
sacrament, as now taught, is umpos- 
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sible; and that it is the parent of 
the notion of a sacrifice in the eu- 
charist, the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, the traffick in masses, and the 
worship of the host. 

Having thus prepared the way, 
our author derives from the Scrip- 
tures the true idea of the Lord’s 
Supper. Itis, he says, in “ the pri- 
mary and most obvious attribute of 
its nature a divinely obligatory ME- 
moriAL, and the Christian’s recep- 
tion of it is a divinely obligatory 
COMMEMORATION of that solemn act, 
in which our blessed Redeemer gave 
his body and blood on the cross as 
an atoning sacrifice for sin.” Un- 
der this head Dr. S. tells us in what 
sense the Christian sacraments are 
mysteries. 

“ They are sacred and richly significant 
symbols, designedly kept from common 
and profane use ; pledges of love reserv- 
ed as the exclusive privileges of the peo- 
ple of God ; holy things, not to be han- 
dled by the wicked, ordinarily not even 
understood by them; and yet not diffi- 
cult of understanding to those who desire 
to know and enjoy them.” .. . “ There is 
no more reason for supposing the sacra- 
ments of the church to involve incom- 
prehkensible mysteries, than there is for 
supposing that the ordinary truths of the 
Gospel involve incomprehensible myste- 
ries.’’—p. 343. 

A mystery, our author says, in 
one of its subordinate meanings, is 
“something secret because not re- 
vealed, though when revealed, easily 
comprehended.” ‘This explains the 
somewhat peculiar title of the vol- 
ume, “ the Mysteries Opened.” Af- 
ter exhibiting this feature of the 
Lord’s Supper, Dr. S., speaking of 
the different attitudes assumed in 
the administration of the eucharist 
by ministers who hold to the theory 
of the real presence, and by those 
who reject it, appropriately asks— 

“ Which of these attitudes is scriptu- 
ral? Which is conceived in the spirit of 
the Gospel? Would not any seriously 


intelligent student of the Bible, who was, 
at the same time, a careful observer of his 
own nature, feel that the former attitude 
belongs to a religion which addresses it- 
self with thrilling energy to the senses 
and the imagination; to all the strong, 
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inborn tendencies of man to superstition 
and a perilous reliance upon forms; are. 
ligion which proposes to do its work by 
mysteries operating upon awed and pros- 
trate minds, and encouraging a Dassive 
reception, in which thought lies otil amid 
the excitement of the senses, and the 
overmastering of wonder ; a religion, ing 
word, which tends to exalt its minister 
into the rank of an almost superhuman 
caste, and to depress its subjects to the 
level of beings who bow with unquestion. 
ing submission to mere authority and to 
overpowering prerogative? And would 
not such an observer feel that the latter 
attitude belongs to a religion which ad. 
dresses itself with instructive power to 
the affection and the faith, in combination 
with the reason and the understanding 
of the Christian, to all that is capable ip 
man of being raised into a worship full of 
love and of light; a religion which, by 
the hand of intelligent symbols, leads the 
mind away to glorious acts and glorious 
truths symbolized, and there, through a 
teaching memorial, wakens thought, and 
kindles meditation, and calls up the whole 
mind to the activity of grasping, embra- 
cing and feeling the work and the power 
of Christ’s divinely rational, though fath- 
omless love; a religion, in sho:t, whieh 
shows its minister, though in the midst of 
unusually holy things, still intelligently 
exhibiting the one Gospel of our salva 
tion, and its subjects, though receiving 
an unusually solemn ministry, yet receiv- 
ing it into earnest minds, as well as into 
yielding hearts, and voluntarily coopers 
ting with the power of divine grace, as 
well as reverently honoring the claims of 
that divine commission under which this 
grace is proffered ? 

“ Such appears to be the difference be- 
tween the tendency of this sacrament 
when considered as involving the per- 
plexing mystery of the real presence, and 
its tendency when considered as embody- 
ing the intelligible mystery of a memorial 
of Christ's atoning sacrifice on the cross.” 
—pp. 394, 355. 

Another essential feature of the 
Lord’s Supper our author thus ex- 
presses: ‘* This ordinance 1s also, 
Faith's mrmror of the sacrifice om 
the cross.” 

The difference between the two 
opposing theories, Dr. 8. well sums 
up thus: 

“ The theory, then, which involves the 
real presence, puts a sacrifice into the €t- 
charist, and conveys remission of sin by 
virtue of that sacrifice, and through the act 
of its priestly offerer. But the theory 
which rejects the real presence, makes 
the eucharist the memorval of a sacrifice, 
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and a seal of the covenant which assures 
remission of sin to every one that believ- 
eth, even upon his first exercise of a liv- 
ing faith in Christ. Such is the first point 
of difference, and it is of immeasurable 
importance. aoe 

« Again, the theory which involves the 
real presence, brings the true, though in- 
yisible, the real, though spiritualized body 
of Christ, into the eucharist, and conveys 
it with the sign into the body and soul of 
the recipient, commingling and co-uniting 
both, so that each communicant becomes 
one body, one flesh and blood, with his 
Savior. But the theory which rejects the 
real presence, makes the eucharist a sym- 
bol of the body of Christ; and a rite, 
which brings all who receive it truly into 
one communion, fellowship or company ; 
into the one collective, mystical body of 
Christ, his church; under him as the 
head, and receiving governance, grace 
and heavenly benediction from him, as 
the source of all authority, life and bless- 
edness. Such is the second point of dif- 
ference; and it is, if comparison may be 
indulged between things immeasurable, 
of still more immeasurable importance 


than the other." —p. 375. 


Our author rightly maintains that 
there is a sense, in which the true 
Christian receives the body and 
blood of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, as he receives them at no other 
time and in no other way. 


“ Then only is it that he receives them 
—not simply by faith in the sacrifice, 
which they constitute, and in which they 
were, once for all, offered on the cross— 
but, also, in sight of the very MIRROR 
which reflects them on his spiritual sense ; 
in sight of the very ‘ pledge’ which cer- 
tifies him of the never-dying love of 
Christ; and in sight of the very seal 
which assures him that he is a ransomed, 
pardoned and adopted child of God. And 
this, I humbly suggest, is the only sense 
in which the Christian can with truth be 
said to receive the body and blood of 
Christ in the Lord's Supper. He receives 
them by looking, from the beating heart 
of love, aud with the kindly eye of faith, 
through the memortat to Him whom it 
keeps in memory ; through the MIRROR 
to Him whose face shineth therein ; 
through the symBox to the sacrifice which 
it represents; and through the sEaL to 
the pardon which, on the terms of the co- 
Venant, itinsures. ‘To receive the body 
and blood of Christ into our bodies and 
souls, or to feed on them in the Lord’s 
Supper, in any other sense than that of 
be veving in Christ, relying on his atoning 
sacrifice by faith, and being s iritually 
refreshed and strengthened amid the pri- 
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vileges and under the blessings which are 
vouchsafed from heaven on that precious 
ordinance, is impossible. Neither reason 
nor revelation shows any other way of 
‘eating the flesh and drinking the blood 
of the Son of man,’ than that now indi- 
cated. This way both reason and revela- 
tion concur in showing ; and it is the way 
of life. To seek any other, is to plunge 
deep into the peril of being lost fetes 
amid those darkly wildering mists of er- 
ror which are spread over the entrance to 
the way of death !’’—pp. 377, 378. 


Growing out of these fundamental 
views of the nature of the Lord’s 
Supper, there is, Dr. S. observes, 
a third, of great interest and im- 
portance—that which presents the 
ordinance in its character as a means 
of grace. Here our author clearly 
and judiciously draws an important 
distinction, between the ordinance 
as a means of grace, and the same 
as a source of grace. 


“Tt will be remembered that, at the 
very outset of this treatise, I referred to 
the notion which is gaining extended cur- 
reucy among us, that * the sacraments 
are sources of divine grace.’ Now this 
is either a most unguarded expression, or 
a designed enunciation of a doctrine 
which is full of error. A source isa foun- 
tain, first cause, or original producer, A 
means is an instrument used by an agent 
in the production of an intended effect, 
ora medium through which some effect 
or supply is communicated. To say, 
therefore, in so many words, that ‘ the 
sacraments are sources of divine grace,’ 
or to treat them as though they were such 
sources, is either unguardedly or design- 
edly to lead men to stop at the sacraments, 
to regard them as things endued with a 
miraculous, spontaneous energy, and to 
rest in them, as, by a secret power of 
their own, and in some mysterious way, 
of which we know nothing, whether as 
to its operation or as to its effect, making 
us partakers of the Christian character 
and of the divine life. The sacraments 
are not sources of grace; they are but 
means of grace. And even when we 
come to regard them as means, it is ne- 
cessary carefully to consider and rightly 
to understand the sense in which they are 
means. They are not means, then, in 
such a sense, as that by them God gene- 
rates the divine life in the soul; but only 
in such a sense, as that through them 
God nourishes and perfects the divine life 
already generated. Nor are they means 
even in such a sense as that God nourishes 
and perfects the already generated divine 
life of the soul by any power or virtue 
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lodged in the very matter and substance of 
the sacraments themselves; but only in 
such a sense as that, through the vital 
truths and realities which they affectingly 
symbolize and represent, the blessing of 
God in the influences of his Spirit, nour- 
ishes and perfects the life which himself 
had produced by the instrumentality of 
his own quickening and sanctifying word. 

“ This, then, is what | mean when [ 
speak of the Lord's Supper as a means of 
grace. It is a medium through which the 
Holy Spirit increases and perfects all the 
graces of our Christian character by the 

eculiar and unusual energy with which, 
in the symbols of this sacrament, he we 
sents and applies to our souls those glori- 
ous truths and realities which cluster so 
movingly around the cross of Christ.”"— 
pp. 375-380. 

Dr. 8. then views the Lerd’s Sup- 
per (4) as a divinely ordained test 
of men’s obedience to Christ, and 
(5) as one of the visible badges by 
which the disciples of Christ are 
distinguishable from the world and 
held amenable to the divinely in- 
stituted laws of discipline in the 
church. 

“In this character, it were devoutly to 
be wished that it were more frequently, 
as it might then be more salutarily used. 
Discipline among us is plainly in a state 
of decay ; and our church harbors in her 
bosora many who, both for her benefit and 
their oven, should be cast out, and received 
no more to her holy feast, till they can 
come back robed in the white garments 
of most humble repentance, and shining 
in the evident graces of a heart-purifying 
faith.”"—p. 387. 

We commend this remark of our 
author “to all having authority in 
the church of Christ.”* 

The sixth and last view which 
Dr. 8. takes of the Lord’s Supper, 
is, that it is “*a moral monument to 
the truth and divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, and to the identity of the 
church through all ages.” 

* The following is a copy of a letter 
which an Episcopal minister of our ac- 
quaintance, gives to those who request a 
Jetter of dismission from his church and 
a recommendation to a particular Con- 
gregational church: “1 hereby certify 
that is a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in good and regular 
standing. As such he is dismissed and 


recommended to all having authority in 
’ 4 ” 
the church of Christ. 








As some illustration of our ay. 
thor’s view of the sacraments, as 
moral monuments, and as a speci. 
men of his style, we give the fol. 
lowing. It is the introduction of the 
first chapter on the Lord’s Supper, 


“From our deliberate and prolonged 
survey of the most ancient of what I hayg 
termed the two great Christian mony. 
ments, those significant memorials of 
himself which Christ hath builded within 
the ample inclosure of his church, I come 
now to a view of its younger but more 
solemn sister, rearing itself evermore 
from amid the sad shades of Gethsemane 
and of Calvary, and yet gathering most 
of its sublime impressiveness from the 
light which breaks around its summit, the 
light of eternal life. While baptism ig 
built on the broad fact of our own ‘ death 
in trespasses and sins,’ and on the coex- 
tensively broad truth, that we need a 
quickening and a rising to the new life of 
holiness; and while, from such a base, it 
towers upward till lost in the glories of 
our bodily resurrection from the dead ag 
first- fruits of the great Forerunner’s vie- 
tory over the grave ; the Lord's Supperis 
built on the mighty fact of the death of 
Christ as a sacrifice for sin, and on the 
equally mighty truth, that in him alone 
‘ we have redemption through his blood, 
the —— of sin ;’ and rising from 
such a base, it points away till its pinna- 
cle is lost in the profound upward depths 
of that light which it pierceth before the 
throne of God and the Lamb, the light of 
the soul’s blessed life forevermore.” —pp. 
251 , 252. 

But we have not room to give, as 
we desire, a more full account of 
this able work. We have said 
enough, we hope, to induce our 
readers to make a place for it in 
their libraries. We should like, 
could we afford the space, to give 
some illustrations of our author's 
thorough and judicious exposition 
of the Scriptures, of his careful and 
acute analysis, of his profound yet 
lucid philosophical discussion, and 
of the use he makes of plain com- 
mon sense, when establishing his 
positions either by reason or Scrip- 
ture. He seems to have entire con- 
fidence in truth, and to be assured 
that the Bible, if rightly interpreted, 
will be consistent both with itself, 
and with all known truth, however 
known. We have purposely con 
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fined ourselves to an exhibition of 
his views on those points, on which, 
in common with the New Eng. 
jander, and all consistent advocates 
of spiritual religion, he is at issue 
with high church formaiism. But 
we shall do injustice to the work if 
we convey the impression, that it is 
merely or mainly controversial. It 
isan independent exposition, on the 
authority of the Scriptures, of the 
true nature and relative position of 
preaching the word, and of the sa- 
craments, controverting error only 
when it lay right in the author’s 
path while establishing the truth. 
We know of no work which we 
can more cordially commend both 
to the ministers and the members 
of our churches for their assistance 
in the investigation of these im- 
portant subjects. 

One question has been constantly 
rising to our lips, during our perusal 
of this work :—Dr. 8., this is all 
well; but how do you reconcile it 
with the Prayer-book, especially 
with the baptismal service? ‘This 
is indeed a question of little intrin- 
sic importance ; for, if the views 
presented in this volume are true, 
“it matters not,”’ as Dr. S. has in 
substance well observed, “ how ma- 
ny liturgies contradict them.” Yet 
itis a question in which we, and we 
doubt not our readers also, have felt 
great curiosity—and, moreover, it 
is a question somewhat important in 
its bearing on some other questions ; 
this for instance,—if Dr. 8. be right 
and the liturgy wrong, on some of 
these points, what ought Dr. 8. to 
do about reading those parts of the 
liturgy ? 

This question Dr. S. has answer- 
ed with respect to the Lord’s Sup- 
per,as we knew that he could, with 
partial success. In the articles which 
respect the Lord’s Supper, and in 
the communion service, the mean- 
ing evidently accords in the main 
with the views which our author has 
presented ; though there are some 
expressions there, which (as Dr. 8. 
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well observes in a note respecting 
some expressions of Calvin on this 
subject) “though susceptible of a 
Protestant explanation, yet show how 
deeply the minds of the Reformers 
had become imbued with the lan- 
guage on this subject of an earlier 
and an impure age, even though 
they rejected the erroneous meaning 
of that language.” In “the order 
for the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper,” also, that whereon the 
bread and wine is laid is called sim- 
ply “the Table,” and “the Lord’s 
Table.” It is not once called, as 
the Puseyites or High Churchmen 
by an artful infusion of radical er- 
ror call it, “the Altar.” Suill this 
communion service is not entirely 
accordant with our author’s doctrine. 
It speaks of the priest—* then shall 
the priest kneeling down,” &c. It 
speaks of the “ oblation” of the 
bread and wine. But according to 
Dr. S. and to the Scriptures, Chris- 
tianity has but one priest and one 
oblation, Jesus Christ, the great High 
Priest—the oblation, the sacrifice 
which he made “once for all” on 
the cross. Christianity has ministers 
or teachers pointing the soul to 
Christ, but no priesthood, or priests, 
or offerers of sacrifices standing be- 
tween the soul and Christ. It has 
no oblation or sacrifice other than 
that of Christ—not even “ the obla- 
tion or sacrifice of symbols.”* 

But in the endeavor to reconcile 
his views with “ the ministration of 
public baptism of infants,” Dr. S. 
has, we think, entirely failed. This 
is a feat too difficult for any logic to 
accomplish. We will quote the 
principal part of what he says on 
this point. 


“It will, of course, be asked, Does not 
our church call baptism, not only ‘a sign 
of regeneration,’ but also regeneration 
itself? Does she not, in her office for 
infant baptism, thank God ‘that it hath 
pleased him to regenerate the com ght ae 
baptized ‘with his Holy Spirit?” And 
does she not, in evident allusion to this 





* Bishop Seabury’s Sermon on the Eu- 
charist. 
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baptismal act, declare, in her office for 
confirmation, that God hath ‘ vouchsafed 
to regenerate’ the candidates ‘by water 
and the Holy Ghost?’ And is not all this 
a proof that she really holds the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration in all its breadth 
and length? Does it not show that she 
really ties the birth of the Spirit to the 
washing of water? 

“To this questioning, then, I reply, 


the language here used by our church, if 


taken by itself, or without reference to 
the Bible, would, without doubt, be diffi- 
cult of reconciliation with the views al- 
ready advanced. In truth, whatever 
view we take of this language, such a 
reconciliation is not altogether easy, if we 


expect thereby to satisfy the queries of 


every mind. To explain to the satisfac- 
tion of all, what others of more leisure 
and ability have failed so to explain, I 
certainly do not expect in the little which 
my remaining limits will allow me to 
add. And yet, it may fearlessly be said, 
our church can not mean by this language 
that the Holy Spirit in baptism regene- 
rates the infant in the sense of working 
in him that great moral change from the 
old death in sin to the new life of holi- 
ness, in which faith and repentance are 
essential parts. If she meant this, she 
would stand up a house divided against 
itself, and sure to fall. She can, there- 
fore, mean no more than that the Holy 
Spirit effects for the infant in baptism 
that of which in baptism it is capable,’’— 
pp. 243, 244. 

But what if it be true, we ask our 
author, that your church és inconsis- 
tent? What if she de a house divi- 
ded against herself? You have not 
proved that she is not. You have 
assumed that without proof. What 
if the passage on which you rely as 
asserting the impossibility of spirit- 
ual regeneration in infancy be a 
piece of new cloth patched into an 
old garment? What if your church, 
as Lord Chatham once said, have 
“Calvinistic articles and a Popish 
liturgy?” ‘The Prayer-book is en- 
tirely self-consistent; therefore re- 
generation by the Holy Spirit does 
not mean regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit! Prove the premise, and 
then the argument may be worth 
consideration. 

But Dr. S. proceeds— 

“ Perhaps the best thing which, in a 
few words, I can do, will be to give what 
the author of one of our standard works 
on infant baptism says, in explaining what 
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the infant is capable of receiving from the 
Holy Spirit. 

“¢There are some operations of the 
Holy Spirit, as working actual faith, re. 
pentance, &c., in the heart, of which an 
infant, indeed, is not capable. But when 
God does apply the pardon of original 
guilt, does transfer a person out of the 
state of nature into the state of grace and 
of the Christian covenant, does unite him 
as a member into the mystical body of 
Christ, and accept him for his child; these 
things and these promises are spoken of 
in Scripture as done, sealed, and a »plied 
to the person by the Spirit. Now of these 
latter an infant is capable.’ 

“ This view, understood as the author 
probably intended, accords well with that 
which I have already given. In sub. 
stance it amounts to this: ‘ That in ip. 
fancy we are capable of having the pardon 
of original guilt applied, at least in this 
sense, that the promise of its forgiveness 
through Jesus Christ is then sealed ; of 
being transferred from that state of na- 
ture, in which we are out of covenant, to 
that state of grace in which we are in co- 
venant with God ; of being united to that 
mystical body of Christ which is his 
church ; and of being thus, for our future 
discipline and training, adopted as chil- 
dren of God.’ Of all this we doubtless 
are capable in infancy ; all this, too, may 
with justice be said to be done for us by 
the Holy Spirit in baptism ; and in tus 
sense, we, who were baptized in infancy, 
may be said to have been regenerated by 
the Holy Spirtt in that ordinance. Un- 
derstood in this sense, there can be no ob- 
jection to the term. The church has sane 
tioned its use, and at least one text in the 
Bible justifies us in considering baptism 
a symbolical regeneration, (‘Titus, iii, 5,) 
a regeneration eftected by the Holy Spint 
in applying to the infant all the benefits 
of the covenant of grace of which, at that 
tender age, he is capable.”’—pp. 244, 245. 


We are almost willing to leave 
this quotation without adding a word, 
so confident are we that the expla- 
nation of Dr. S. will appear entirely 
unsatisfactory to every candid read- 
er—so confident are we, that it wil 
appear to every such reader an en- 
tire misnomer, a misnomer sure 10 
lead, if uncontradicted, into serious 
and fatal error, to call this which he 
describes as taking place in baptism, 
“regeneration by the Holy Spirit.” 
Dr. S. says in another place, whea 
speaking of baptism as a covenant 
ing and sealing ordinance— 


« They are capable of being made sub- 
jects of the promise that, upon future re- 
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ntance and faith, God will forgive them 
all sin, and bestow on them the blessings 
of everlasting life! They are capable of 
being placed, in their earliest infancy, 
within the circle of his mercies; that pe- 
culiar circle, where his mercies live most 
ritally, and fill all means with their best 
power." —p. 235. 

This is, according to the opinion 
of Dr. S., that of which infants are 
capable, and of which they are 
made subjects in baptism. ‘That is, 
in other words, God covenants re- 
specting them that, on condition of 
their future repentance and faith, he 
will bestow on them forgiveness and 
the blessings of everlasting life; 
and moreover, places them in the 
community of his people amid vari- 
ous and peculiar influences fitted to 
lead them, in the future, to repen- 
tance and faith. And this is called 
regeneration! and regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit! Who has any 
ight to use language thus? “ Un- 
derstood in this sense,” says Dr. S., 
“there can be no objection to the 
term!” ‘True. But who will un- 
derstand it in this sense? Suppose 
that we should call a certain white 
object green, while we express 
our full belief that it is white; and 
when called on to reconcile our lan- 
guage with our belief, should say, 
that by green, in this one instance, 
we mean white ; and should add that 
there can be no objection to the use 
of the word green in this instance, 
if understood in this sense, viz. to 
express white! The truth is, we 
can not thus violate all the rules of 
propriety and usage in language, 
without misleading. ‘* Understood 
in this sense!" We ask our author 
who does understand it in this sense, 
unless specially instructed to do 
80? i.e. unless the real mean- 
ing of the language be explicitly 
contradicted, and thus the language 
itself be treated as of no use except 
to mislead? If you employ that 
service in baptism, you pray before 
the baptism “ for this infant, that he, 
coming to thy holy baptism, may 
receive remission of sins, by spir- 
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itual regeneration ;” and *“* Give thy 
Holy Spirit to this infant, that he 
may be born again, and be made an 
heir of everlasting salvation, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ ;” and then af- 
ter the baptism you say, “ Seeing 
now, dearly beloved brethren, that 
this child is regenerate, &c. let us 
with one accord make our prayers 
to Almighty God, that this child 
may lead the rest of his life accord- 
ing to this beginning ;”’ and then in 
the concluding prayer, say, * We 
yield thee hearty thanks, most mer- 
ciful Father, that it hath pleased 
thee to regenerate this infant with 
thy Holy Spirit.” “ Understood in 
this sense!” Such language ought 
not, according to all the laws of lan- 
guage, to be understood in any oth- 
er sense than that of spiritual regen- 
eration—that change of character 
which, according to the Bible, is ne- 
cessary for salvation and fits for 
heaven, and it will not be so under- 
stood, unless contradicted at every 
repetition of it; and even then, 
more will be influenced by the au- 
thoritative language of “the book,” 
than by the “ private judgment” of 
him who contradicts it. We see not 
how Dr. 8S., with his views of the 
nature of baptism, can use these ex- 
pressions in the book without great 
embarrassment and pain—that em- 
barrassment which ever attends a 
consciousness of apparent inconsis- 
tency, and that pain which every 
conscientious man must feel, when 
fearful that the words he uses con- 
vey error on a vital subject. We 
know at least two Episcopal minis- 
ters, who will not and do not use 
these expressions in the baptismal 
service ;* and we respectfully ask 
Dr. S., not why he does not leave 
the Episcopal church—for we be- 


* The following fact we have on un- 
questionable authority. An intelligent 
and prominent member of a Presbyterian 
church, being on a visit to a friend who 
was an Episcopalian, went one Sabbath 
morning to worship with him in the Epis- 
copal church. The subject of the ser- 
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lieve that being such as he is, he can 
now do more for the victory of spir- 
itual over formal Christianity where 
he is, than any where else, though 
we are confident that his whole life 
might have been spent much more 
beneficially in some other church, 
where his truth-loving spirit had 
been less trammeled, and where he 
would not be so much like a man 
rowing against the stream—but we 
ask, why not insist on a reformation 
of the liturgy in these respects? 
Why not insist that “the language 
on this subject of an earlier and an 
impure age’’—language which has 
an obvious and fearful tendency to 
ruin the souls of men—shall be ex- 
punged, or at least that it may 
be considered “ rubrical’’ for those 
of opposite sentiments to avoid 
it? On this point we commend to 
the attention of our author the sen- 
timents of Bishop Bloomfield, as 
quoted with approbation by Arch- 
bishop Whately, which we give in 
a note below.* 

But though we can not reconcile 
the views of Dr. S. with some parts 








mon was regeneration, which the minis- 
ter presented, as this Presbyterian guest 
thought, in a very evangelical manner. 
He was so much pleased with such a ser- 
mon from an Episcopalian, that he con- 
cluded to go to the Episcopal church in 
the afternoon. As he entered the church, 
he saw that there was preparation for the 
administration of the ordinance of bap- 
tism, and he felt great curiosity to know 
how the minister would get along with 
the baptismal service after preaching sen- 
timents so utterly inconsistent with it, 
He listened very attentively. The min- 
ister went on with the service till he 
came to the passage which pronounces 
the baptized child regenerate; there he 
paused, and looking up, said, “ Brethren, 
the book is wrong. Baptism does not re- 
generate.” Such facts show that there 
are those in the Episcopal church who 
feel that the liturgy needs a reformation. 
May they be greatly multiplied, and have 
grace to be bold and faithful! 

* “During the last few years a great 
variety of projects have been laid before 
the public for alterations in the discipline 
and formularies of our church. So great 


indeed has been the variety, that it has 
afforded a plausible ground for arguing, 
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of the liturgy of his church, yet, as 
we have said, we heartily commend 
the views themselves, and we wish 
God-speed to their author, and oth. 
ers like him, in the great work to 
which they are called—that of re. 
sisting the progress of formal Chris. 
tianity within the Episcopal church, 
and of completing in that church 
the blessed Reformation. This js 
their high mission. In the contest 
—the great contest of the age—be. 
tween a Christianity of forms and 
sacraments and priests, and a Chris. 
tianity of repentance and faith and 
active love, they occupy the most 
important post; for God has placed 
them on the very battle-ground and 
in the thickest of the fight—in a 
church where, though many are for 
them, more, we fear, are against 
them. With them it rests in a great 
measure to decide, whether the Epis. 
copal church shall become, like the 
Roman, a body of superstition and 
spiritual death--a sacramental way 
to he!l,—or, purified from those fun- 
damental errors, and that formalism 
and exclusiveness and arrogance 
which now prevail to such an extent 
within her communion, shall be the 
warm friend of revivals, the patron of 
evangelical and pungent preaching 
of the word, and the coadjutor of 
other denominations, their equal in 





that, as it will be impossible to satisfy all 
who are desirous of change, we need not 
attempt to satisfy any. It can not be ne- 
cessary that I should point out to you the 
fallacy of such a mode of arguing. What 
is reasonable, and salutary, and safe, we 
should admit, though it may be claimed but 
by afew. What is extravagant, or haz- 
ardous, we should resist, though clamor- 
ed for by multitudes. . . . If I were ask- 
ed what my own opinion is, as to the ex- 
pediency of attempting any alteration in 
the liturgy, I should be deficient in can- 
dor and truth, if I did not think our 
liturgy susceptible of improvement. It 
would be little short of a miracle were It 
otherwise : and I know not why I should 
be ashamed or reluctant to avow an opin- 
ion which was entertained by Sancroft, 
and Tenison, and Wake, and Secker, and 
Porteus.”"—Whately’s Kingdom of Christ, 
p. 230. 
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zeal and energy, in carrying forward 
under God that * kingdom which is, 
not meat and drink,” not formal ob- 
servances, not rites and ceremonies, 
“ but righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” 

With such Episcopalians as Dr. 
$. we have no controversy. He 
differs from us indeed on certain 
unessential questions. He thinks 
the Episcopal and we think our 
form of government and modes of 
worship most accordant with the 
Scriptures, and best adapted to pro- 
mote the highest interests of true 
religion. On these points we dif- 
fer and can agree to differ. But 
on all vital points we are agreed. 
We are agreed on the question in 
what consists true piety, and on 
those doctrines of the Bible which 
constitute the great objective mo- 
tives of piety. We are agreed in 
maintaining the Protestant principle 
against all modes of its denial, that 
the Bible is the sole and sufficient 
tule of faith and practice. We are 
agreed in the fact, that all who 
have repentance and faith are en- 
tiled to covenanted mercy and life 
everlasting. We agree that divine 
truth is the great instrument by 
which the Holy Spirit renews and 
saves sinful men, and that preach- 
ing is the right hand of the Spirit 
in that blessed work. And we are 
agreed respecting the nature of the 
sacraments and the relative import- 
ance of preaching and the sacra- 
ments. Here is a wide basis for 
mutual harmony, and fellowship, 
and cooperation, in performing the 
work committed to us by the Master. 

We know indeed that many ac- 
count us hostile to Episcopalians. 
We are not. We have been, and 
by God’s help we will be, the un- 
compromising opponents of that ex- 
clusiveness and arrogance and for- 
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malism, which we have mourned 
to see so extensive within the Epis- 
copal church, and to those dogmas 
which confine all covenanted grace, 
all the privileges of the visible 
church of Christ, to the Roman 
Catholic, Greek, and Episcopal 
churches, and which, unmixed and 
uncounteracted, make Christianity 
only another of those religions by 
which the world has been cursed— 
the religions of superstition. But 
we are not hostile to Episcopalians. 
And we bring as proof of this de- 
claration the undeniable fact, that 
wherever there is found in the Epis- 
copal communion a man evangel- 
ical in doctrine, and faithful in 
preaching, charitable to all the 
friends of Christ, and the friend of 
the Christian enterprise of extend- 
ing spiritual religion throughout the 
earth, he is more admired and hon- 
ored and beloved by us than by the 
majority of his own denomination. 
Dr. S. for instance, has received 
more unqualified favor wherever he 
has preached, from other evangel- 
ical denominations, than from his 
own; and we venture to say, has 
more at this day who honor him 
among Congregationalists, Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists, 
than among Episcopalians. ‘This 
very book which we have reviewed, 
from what quarter does it receive 
commendation more cheerful and 
abundant than from us, and those 
who agree with us? While the or- 
gan of the most numerous and pow- 
erful part of the Episcopal church, 
the New York Churchman, sym- 
pathizing on one page with the late 
arbitrary and anile bull of the Pope, 
on another speaks of this book as 
a volume “by Dr. Stone, with the 
almost blasphemous title of Myste- 
ries Opened.” 
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Our readers will remember, that 
in the last number of the New Eng- 
lander we gave them some account 
of the opinions of Theodore Parker 
as advanced in his “ Discourse of 
Religion.” In the conclusion of 
our article we proposed to resume 
the discussion, and to inquire, what 
is the relation of his opinions to 
those commonly held by Unitarians, 
and what is his present position in 
the denomination. Our former dis- 
cussion concerned Mr. Parker as a 
religious philosopher. The present 
one relates to Mr. Parker as a Uni- 
tarian or liberal Christian. 

When a close and consistent think- 
er comes to unusual conclusions in 
respect either to religion or philoso- 
phy, it is always fair and often in- 
teresting to ask, ‘“* What was the 
process by which he was led to 
these results?” ‘The answer to such 
a question is always curious, and 
not unfrequently instructive. To 
detect and bring out the processes 
through which the individual mind 
has been led,—to trace the work- 
ings of one or more master-princi- 
ples of error or truth, of evil or 
good,—though a difficult task, is 
still not without its reward. 

In the present instance, the inqui- 
ry possesses more than usual inter- 
est. We see not here the move- 
ments of an individual, but also 
those of the public mind. We trace 
not the capricious windings of a 
streamlet, that has made its little 
channel for itself, but we mark the 
movement of a mighty stream, that 
has cut its way across the ordinary 
landmarks of opinion, and made the 
traces of its course both wide and 
deep, and seen from afar. Mr. 
Parker is not a solitary student, nor 
a recluse philosopher. He is known 
to the public as connected with an 
important movement among a dis- 
tinguished sect of religionists. He 
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is notalone. Though he may stand 
by himself, in the length to which 
he has pushed his speculations apd 
the boldness with which he has avow. 
ed them, he is but one of many in 
the same school of philosophizing, 
Hence when he came before the 
public, he found listeners and admi- 
rers, defenders and friends. Crowds 
came together to hear him, not only, 
as we are well advised, because as in 
the other Athens they would hear the 
last new thing, but because he struck, 
strong and sure, a chord of sympathy 
that was waiting to be played upon, 
Whence this preparation ?- How hap. 
pened it, that he was thus heard and 
admired ? How has it come to pass, 
that at this moment there are ip 
New England hundreds and it may 
be thousands of minds who have 
gone far in the same direction— 
who, it may be, know not what to 
think and believe, but who yet, as far 
as they do think and believe, hold 
with Mr. Parker in his conclusions? 

These are questions which itis 
wise and profitable to think of. 
They are questions which we can 
not but attempt to answer, not, as 
we believe, with reference to the 
interests of any party or sect, but 
to gather profitable conclusions in 
respect to the interests of science, 
religion, and the social welfare. 

With many it will doubtless bea 
sufficient answer to say, “ Oh, he 
isa Unitarian, and that is enough.” 
Those to whom the word Unitarian 
is a synonym for every thing that is 
bad, and Unitarianism is the fer 
menting chaos from which pro 
ceed “all monstrous, all prodigious 
things,” will not care to know the 
principles from which these results 
have grown, nor the processes by 
which they have issued forth. Such 
are not all, such are not any of our 
readers. At all events, we write 
for none such. 
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We care not to deserve the odium 
of adding reproach to a name by a 
name; or of fastening upon a set of 
men the errors or caprices of one 
who happens to be found in their 
ranks. Besides, we have always 
found it a somewhat difficult matter 
to discover what Unitarianism is. 
We shrink from hastily associating 
any result with a cause so indefinite 
and vague, as alike unphilosophical 
and dishonest. Our concern is with 
principles, and with principles alone. 

Without farther preamble, we pro- 
pose to ourselves the following in- 
quiry: What are the principles and 
modes of thinking peculiar to libe- 
ral Christians, which have led to 
these conclusions by an obvious 
tendency? We use the term libe- 
ral Christians rather than Unitarians 
because it is preferred by themselves, 
and because the principles which 
we propose to discuss, though they 
involve, do not directly concern the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or of the di- 
vinity of our Lord. 

Here we may be met by the plea, 
‘What do you mean by the tendency 
to such conclusions as Mr. Parker’s ? 
Surely you must be aware that the 
mass of liberal Christians reject 
these conclusions with abhorrence. 
ltis bad enough to condemn men 
for what they avow, without adding 
the reproach of constructive heresy.’ 
To this we reply, the inferences 
which are involved in principles, or 
which may be logically derived from 
them, are those to which they tend. 
These are always fair subjects of 
discussion. Nay, often they are the 
most important tests by which their 
truth or falsehood, their harm or 
usefulness, are most obviously dis- 
cerned, While therefore we allow 
to the men themselves, all to which 
they are entitled from their own 
avowals in respect to such inferen- 
ces, if the inferences are logically 
made and truthfully derived, they 
lustrate the principles of their sys- 
tem. ‘Those principles, also, which 
do not logically tend to given con- 
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clusions, but which practically jus- 
tify them as indifferent or harmless, 
may be tested by their consequen- 
ces. 

One word more of preamble, and 
we will proceed. ‘The principles 
which we discuss, we suppose to be 
peculiarly and distinctively those 
held by liberal Christians, if they 
have any such. But we do not 
suppose that they are held by none 
beside. Some or all of them are 
held by those without their ranks, 
and they are the same principles 
wherever they are held, whether 
they are corrected and held back 
by others of better influence, or 
carried fearlessly out to all their le- 
gitimate conclusions. On the other 
hand, they are not the principles of 
all who are called liberal Christians. 
We know that some hold the contra- 
ry views with earnestness and hon- 
esty, who, for reasons which con- 
cern themselves alone, are found in 
their ranks. 

First of all we notice the funda- 
mental principle of liberal Christians, 
of opposition to creeds. In a few 
words it is this: ‘No man and no 
number of men can be so certain in 
regard to any religious doctrine, as 
rightfully to hold their views of it 
as essential to orthodoxy.’ For 
themselves they may be entirely 
confident that God has revealed it 
to man, but for others, they have 
no right to make it the basis of 
Christian fellowship, or hold it es- 
sential to the Gospel. In accord- 
ance with these principles, they call 
themselves liberal Christians. ‘They 
reject creeds both written and spo- 
ken, in form and substance of doc- 
trine, as tests of piety or of soundness 
in the faith. In every form they 
regard them as invasions upon the 
right of private judgment, and the 
freedom of individual inquiry. On 
the broad basis of bondage to no 
creed, do they invite Christians of 
every name to meet in mutual char- 
ity in the name of a common Lord. 
This principle, if any, they would 
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claim as distinctive and peculiar. 
By this would they be known as the 
only denomination which is truly 
liberal and Protestant. ‘ Unitari- 
ans,” says Dr. Ware, “ have always 
claimed the right of every individual 
to have his own creed. What they 
have sometimes had occasion to ob- 
ject to is, that any, whether an indi- 
vidual or a body of Christians, should 
insist on their creed being the creed 
of others, either as a title to the 
Christian name, or as the condition 
of their being admitted to the par- 
ticipation of any Christian privile- 
zes.”” 

** We have now come to learn,” 
says Channing, “* that Christianity is 
not a dogma, but a spirit; that its 
essence is the spirit of its divine 
founder; that it is of little conse- 
quence what church a man belongs 
to, or what formula of doctrine he 
subscribes ; that nothing is important 
but the supreme love, choice, pur- 
suit of moral perfection, shining 


forth in the life and teachings of 


Christ.” So again—* I can not but 
look on creeds with feelings ap- 
proaching contempt. When I bring 
them into contrast with the New 
Testament, into what insignificance 
do they sink.” ‘“ Christian truth is 
infinite. Who can think of shut- 
ting it up in a few lines of an ab- 
stract creed? You might as well 
compress the boundless atmosphere, 
the fire, the all-pervading light, the 
free winds of the universe, into sep- 
arate parcels, and weigh and label 
them, as break up Christianity into 
a few propositions. Christianity is 
freer, more illimitable than the light 
or the winds. It is too mighty to be 
bound down by man’s puny hands. 
It is a spirit rather than a rigid doc- 
trine, the spirit of boundless love. 
The infinite can not be defined and 
measured out like a human manu- 
facture. It can not be reduced toa 
system. It can not be comprehend- 
ed in a set of precise ideas. It is 
to be felt rather than described.” 
Says Greenwood—* Exclusiveness 
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is its utter aversion. Exclusive 
Christianity is its unspeakable won. 
der. It regards exclusive religion 
as quite as great a contradiction ag 
an exclusive God.” 

If these statements mean an 
thing, it is this, that liberal Chris. 
tians are opposed to creeds not from 
expediency, but from principle ; not 
because actual creeds may be and 
have been abused, which would on. 
ly prove the need of those which 
are different; but because they are 
wrong in theory. They do not re. 
ject them because they are too ex. 
tended, or too metaphysical, but 
because they are creeds. The ar. 
gument against them is not their 
perversion, but the principles in- 
volved in their use at all. These 
principles must be some or all of 
the following. 1. God has reveal- 
ed himself so indistinctly, that no 
man can be so certain in regard to 
what he would say, as to hold his 
fellow man in the wrong. 2. Man 
through moral deficiency is not to 
be trusted to interpret his will for 
others. 3. Religion, or the posses- 
sion of a right character, does not 
depend on what a man believes. 
4. There must be provision made 
for human progress. 5. The spirit 
of Christianity is enough, and is the 
most important thing to be secured. 

The opinions of Mr. Parker on 
this point are in no respect different 
from those of the liberal school. 
He has only sought to find for them 
a philosophical] basis, in the propo- 
sition that “ religion is one and the 
same.” He would show that on 
this subject the conceptions of men 
not only do differ, but musi differ. 
He takes the somewhat indefinite 
language of Dr. Channing which 
we have quoted above, and crysital- 
lizes it into the following beautiful 
system, and attempts by arguments 
to show it true. The reason alone 
reveals and discerns God in his 
idea. This idea is inconceivable, 


yet seen and felt; ineflable, yet 
But the conception 


known to all. 
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of God is and must be imperfect. 
jtcan never do justice to the truth. 
It must also continually change. 
With the enlargement of man’s 
knowledge and the elevation of his 
desires, so will his views of the 
Deity be more and more just, and 
his theology more and more perfect. 
But however gross and debasing it 
may be, it will still represent the 
divine. “ Religion in all its forms 
jsone and the same. He that wor- 
ships truly, by whatever form, wor- 
ships the only God. He hears the 
prayer whether called Brahma, Je- 
hovah, Pan, or Lord, or called by 
no name atall.”? So far Mr. P. and 
his brethren are all one. If he had 
remained on the right side of his- 
torical Christianity, he would have 
been honored as not only truly lib- 
eral, but as having discovered a 
philosophical argument for the uni- 
ty of all religions. But when Mr. 
Parker’s conceptions of the divine 
are so enlarged and elevated, that 
he discovers that Christianity in no 
sense depends on the facts recorded 
in the gospels, or on the belief that 
Jesus wrought miracles,—when he 
teaches that this pertains to the ¢ran- 
sient, and has passed away, while 
the permanent, or its principles of 
absolute religion, is all that remains, 
and claims that he is still a Chris- 
tian, and should be received asa 
Christian, they know not what to do. 
They are taken all aback. On the 
one hand, they are posed with the 
fact that there is a Christian teacher 
among them with whom the super- 
natural and miraculous Moses and 
Jesus are but the heroes of won- 
drous legends; and the Bible, as a 
book of facts and history, is but lit- 
tle better than moonshine. On the 
other hand, they are driven to the 
wall, by the unquestioned fact that 
he claims to preach a high and pure 
Christianity in its principles and 
spirit; and the fact is unquestioned 
that his views of sin and holiness, 
of regeneration and _ spiritual influ- 
ence, are higher and better than 
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those of many who would call him 
an infidel, did they dare to use a 
term so uncourteous. But yet to 
refuse him fellowship as a Christian 
would be to adopta creed. Thus 
the religious community of Boston 
are agitated and brought to a stand. 
The question is gravely argued, and 
it is time that it were—“ Who has 
a right to call himself a Christian ?” 
And with this inquiry the fellowship 
of liberal Christians is greatly mov- 
ed. At last an anonymous note is 
addressed to Rev. Mr. Lothrop, re- 
questing him “to define his position 
and opinions as to two points. First, 
as to the measure of faith that con- 
stitutes a man a Christian—that is, 
gives him a claim to the Christian 
name and privileges. Secondly, as 
to the principles of Christian liber- 
ty, What are they? How to be ap- 
plied?” ‘The answer of Mr. L. was 
given in a sermon, and is in sub- 
stance as follows. He is a Chris- 
tian “who receives the Gospel as 
historically true.” “This | con- 
ceive to be the broad and distinctive 
foundation of Christian faith. All 
who stand on this foundation | am 
ready to acknowledge as Christians. 
Let their creed be what it may, if 
they go to the teachings of Christ, 
to the New Testament as a record 
of facts for authority and proof to 
establish and sustain that creed, 
I call them Christians, embraced 
among the disciples of Christ. More 
than this lam not disposed to de- 
mand ; less than this | dare not con- 
cede as sufficient. If a man mere- 
ly bow to Christ as an extraordinary 
religious genius, whose character, 
though distinguished for its moral 
elevation and purity, was yet mark- 
ed, he thinks, by some inconsisten- 
cies and imperfections, which, how- 
ever, he is willing to overlook, as, 
considering the youth of the man, 
very venial errors, if he does not 
regard him as invested with any di- 
rect divine authority, as no more 
inspired than we may all be, if we 
will pay the price; if this is the 
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edge that man is ignorant and weak. 
We grant that his temptations at this 
point are great and peculiar—that 
the pride of intellect, and love of 
power, and fondness of opinion, all 
come up, and are potent in their 
influence to warp and bend the 
mind. ‘There is danger that man 
will decide amiss, or extend his de- 
cisions too far, or insist on them 
with a sectarian and superstitious 
fondness. Grant this, and say noth- 
ing of the power of influences to the 
contrary. We must yet have creeds, 
in fact or in form, or we can not 
have a Christian society. Chris- 
tianity is a social concern, and a 
society without principles asserted 
and understood, is but a bag of 
marbles; or a collection of sticks 
and stones and refuse, frozen into 
an icy mass. A society, to have 
the glow and action of life, and the 
energy of excited and vigorous ac- 
tion, must stand upon its princi- 
ples.* From them must it derive 
its food and its inspiration. It must 
clearly see them. ‘They are the 
law of its existence and the bond 
of its union. Let the risks be the 
greatest possible, we must encoun- 
ter them. ‘To have an earnest 
church, we must have a bond of 
union and discipline. The argu- 
ment for the necessity of sects 
growing out of this very principle, 
is well stated by a writer in a re- 
cent number of the Christian Ex- 
aminer. 

The third ground of argument, 
which is more than implied by our 
friends, is that the great object of 





* It has always seemed strange to us that 
shrewd men accustomed to business, who 
would despise a bank, or insurance com- 
pany, without ee and rules of ac- 
tion ; and jurists, who in their profession 
insist most strenuously on principles and 
facts and words to express them, with a 
discipline to carry them home, should 
Jove an indefinite and truthless Christian- 
ity, and achurch without rule or disci- 
nline. Surely it must be because they 
Selieve that in religion nothing is certain, 
or nothing is important. 
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Christianity is character, not an as. 
sent toa dogma. Character there. 
fore should be the sole bond of yp. 
ion and test of fellowship. It is jn 
this form that liberal Christianity is 
fond of declaring her distinctiye 
and peculiar liberality. We haye 
seen how consistently she carried 
herself in respect to it in the case 
of Mr. Parker. It is spoken of by 
the writer we have just alluded to, 
in the following terms, in which 
he contends for sects, indeed, but 
claims that this principle is, and 
should be, the grand peculiarity of 
their own sect. ‘* Now, we think, 
a yet more vital question is in. 
volved in our differences from the 
sects about us, namely, whether 
faith or character is ‘ the one thing 
needful.’” ‘In the course of dis. 
cussion we have penetrated beneath 
one after another of the forms un- 
der which a false principle has 
manifested its ‘ shape and bearing,’ 
and have now reached the princi- 
ple itself; which adopting as its 
symbol the scriptural phrase of ‘ jus- 
tification by faith,’ uses this phrase 
in a sense widely different from 
that which was intended by Paul in 
his vindication of the claims of 
Christianity over ritual instiivtions. 
What is the ground of salvation? 
Is it belief or obedience? Does 
salvation come through ‘ the merits 
of Christ,’ or through righteous 
ness which is the consequence of 4 
hearty reception of his truth? Is 
the sinner forgiven in virtue of his 
reliance on Christ, or in virtue of 
his submission to Christ? This is 
the great question, the central, in- 
most, all-embracing, all-determu- 
ing question of the controversy, 
which we are called, on behalf of 
a pure Gospel, and after the exam 
ple of those honored men who have 
gone before us, to maintain with 
earnest and confident hearts. Never 
was the truth on a question of a 
deeper import trusted to men. Nev- 
er has a question arisen in the 
Chrisiian church which penetrated 
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farther into the very significance 
and worth of the Christian revela- 
tion.” “On every side the voice 
of instruction affirms as Christian 
doctrine, (to borrow the pointed 
expression of another,) ‘that men 
are sinners by nature, and saints by 
faith.’ We maintain that it is char- 
acter alone which can make men 
either sinners or saints, and there- 
fore that it is character which Chris- 
tianity regards as supremely im- 
portant.””* 

Let us look at the issue. ‘* The 
object of Christianity is charac- 
ter, not faith. ‘Therefore character 
should be the only test of fellow- 
ship.” We accept the premise, but 
deny the conclusion. The motto 
of Christianity is not character with 
any faith, but character produced 
by faith. Character is the great 
thing, but character is, in fact, pro- 
duced by faith. It is alike a dictate 
of reason and the Scriptures, that 
a man’s belief in respect to things 
spiritual, will form and mould his 
character—and will change that 
character from wrong to right. It 
isrevealed as distinctly, we think, 
that the Gospel of Christ, or certain 
tuths in respect to Christ as a Re- 
deemer, are so eminently fitted to 
transform the character of man, 
that they are fitly called “* the power 
of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth.””> ‘These are called, 
by most Christians, the Gospel by 
eminence. ‘They think that the 
Scriptures so call them. They think 
ittherefore not merely needful for 
their union and moral life to have a 
creed, but that these peculiar truths 
should be expressed in that creed, 
and be made prominent in it. Those 
who do not hold these truths, so 
fully and distinctly as we think they 
must be held to exert the full power 
of the Gospel, though they may be 
Christians, and as far as character 
8 concerned satisfy the most rigid 
external we rejoice in 


tests, as 
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Christian brethren ;—we hold com- 
munion with them in prayer and 
praise, and the offices of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. But we may not 
so surrender the Gospel, nor the 
power of the Gospel, as to lower 
our creed to suit the case of every 
supposable good man. It is better 
far, that such should be as they are, 
in respect to fellowship, than that 
these truths, instinct with power 
and life, should not hold high their 
place. It is only in this sense, that 
a good and wise man would use the 
very improper phrase, that ‘* Unita- 
rians are not Christians.”” But our 
writer is inconsistent with himself. 
He himself admits that character is 
produced by faith. He speaks of 
“the righteousness which is pro- 
duced by a hearty reception of his 
truth.” The issue between the lib- 
erals and the other sects which he 
makes so much of, is not then, as 
he says it is, between character and 
faith—for both admit that charac- 
ter is produced by faith—but where 
lies the power of Christianity to 
affect character? What is the Gos- 
pel? Is it, or is it not, Christ as a 
Savior? ‘This is the issue that has 
always been made. This is the 
deep problem to be answered, and 
vain is the attempt to call things by 


new names. 
The fourth principle is, that pro- 
vision must be made for human 


progress, and it is idle to restrict it 
by creeds which must soon change. 
On this point we will be brief. We 
believe in progress as truly, though 
not in the same sense, as do our 
liberal friends. As mental science 
advances, and the nature of man is 
more closely analyzed,—as the laws 
of language are more distinctly 
evolved, and as the past slowly 
gives up the buried treasures of its 
history, so do we believe that pro- 
gress will be made in theology and 
biblical interpretation. For this rea- 
son should provision be made for it, 
by framing our creeds, simple, free 
from the terms of science, and in- 
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cluding nothing that is not revealed 
in the Scriptures as fact. But as 
the human heart will not change in 
its wants, so will not Christianity 
in its provisions. Nor will God 
change in the facts of his govern- 
ment, any more than the face of 
nature, in her perpetual revolutions 
back upon herself. In respect to 
both, science may bring out and 
understand the laws of God’s acting 
in nature and in his moral king- 
dom. ‘The language of science 
must form and change itself con- 
tinually. But the facts by which 
the laws show themselves will 
change in neither ; nor will the lan- 
guage of common life that describes 
these facts. Hence the language 
of the Bible speaks to the heart of 
man now just as truly and just as 
forcibly, as when David uttered it 
forth to express the life of his own 
soul. Hence the New Testament 
does but complete the aspirations 
of the Old. The truths which are 
the objects of practical theology 
will never change. These we would 
embody in a creed. The truths of 
scientific theology may and will 
change. These we would neither 
petrify nor embalm. 

The last principle is this. ‘The 
most important element of Chris- 
tianity, is its spirit as shown in the 
life of its author. This is more 
important than its facts of history, 
and its facts of truth. This should 
be insisted on and nothing beside.’ 
We acknowledge the power of the 
life of Christ. To the man who 
believes nothing and is certain of 
nothing, whether in respect to the 
facts or the truths of the Bible, we 
know how to present it with power, 
and urge it home with the force of 
present obligation. We acknowl- 
edge the influence of that life in 
changing man. We rejoice in all the 
good fruit which it produces, even 
where his teachings and the import 
of his death are imperfectly un- 
derstood. We hail his spirit as a 
badge of Christian brotherhood. But 
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that life is best understood in its 
close. The sublime and affecting 
import of all its revelations, is only 
fully set forth, as we see Christ die, 
and know for what he dies. It isq 
common saying, that we can know 
no man’s life till we have seen him 
die. How true is this of the life 
of Christ. But this is not all. Chris. 
tianity as we shall yet show, rightly 
understood, is more than a spint 
and a set of principles. It is a 
manifested God. It is facts that 
are in the highest and holiest sense 
symbols, while yet they would sig. 
nify nothing were they not also 
facts. These facts we can not sever 
from our creed, and yet think that 
we retain that which is peculiarly 
Christianity. 

We pass to another feature of 
liberal Christianity, in its view of 
the nature of religion. What is 
piety ? Who is a religious man? 
These questions, we need not say, 
are in the highest sense fundamen 
tal and vital. How are they a- 
swered in the school in which Mr. 
Parker has learned his theory of 
religion? In one sense, very well. 
In another, very imperfectly and ill. 
In the pages of its best writers, we 
often meet with just descriptions of 
religious emotions, and glowing por- 
traitures of a truly religious life. 
The good man lives before us in 
the meek and earnest discharge of 
the duties he owes to his fellow; 
and in a devout and humble spin 
toward God. In the dealings of 
life he is just, in its benevolence 
generous, in prosperity he is metk 
and sober, in adversity resigned, it 
sickness patient, in death peaceful. 
These portraitures are often tne 
and beautiful. ‘They are useful and 
inspiring. So far as they give 


the truly good man, we complain 
not that they are untrue to the life. 
The only defect which we see, 5 
that they have a cast too poetic and 
ethereal, to answer to living mea 
and women. 

But when the good man is ale 
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lyzed, which is too rarely attempted, 
and the elements which combine in 
this result are shown apart, we feel 
the error, and detect the imperfec- 
tion. The religious man is well 
enough described; but what is it 
that makes a man good? What is 
it by which he may be known to 
himself end others to be religious ? 
This may be so vaguely told, that 
no one is the wiser; or so delu- 
sively expressed, that sad and fatal 
errors are sure to follow. It is here, 
that accurate views are demanded. 
ltis here that defects and mistakes 
are possible and too easy. It is no 
dificult matter to know what a 
Christian ought to be, and to tell 
what a true Christian in the ideal is. 
Any man who has an honest con- 
science and an open eye, can do it. 
But to separate and analyze this 
character into its essential elements, 
to lay open and clearly say what is 
the vital element of all—what the 
thing is, which being present, the 
character is good, and which being 
absent, it is defective; this is not 
so often done. 

The religious man is to be viewed 
uder two heads; his connection 
with God, and his connection with 
man. He is governed by one com- 
manding principle, the moral as 
supreme, or the principle of duty 
which acts itself out in the relations 
which bind him to each. The re- 
lgious and moral can not be dis- 
connected. ‘They are never apart, 
and they can not be opposed. It is 
one great principle which makes 
the religious to be moral, and the 
moral to be religious. It must be 
4 commanding principle, the su- 
preme thing with the man. Now 
the great defect of the liberal school 
8 this, that their religion is not 
moral, and their mor ality is not re- 
ligious. It is a defect in their prin- 
tiples—their theory. We do not 
sy, that when they describe a reli- 
gious man, they do not represent 
him as governe <d by the law of 
duty—nor again, that when they 
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conceive of him as under the law 
of duty, they do not make him re- 
ligious. But we do say, that when 
they reason about religion and mo- 
rality, they fail in the points as- 
serted. 

We have said that the defect of 
the liberal school is, that their reli- 
gion is not moral. We mean not 
strongly and distinctively so. We 
know that none insist more ear- 
nestly than they, on a good life, and 
on the vanity of all religious pre- 
tension without it. We can imagine 
the serene smile which would play 
across the classic features of some 
of our Cambridge friends at so 
strange a charge. And yet we be- 
lieve it strictly and strongly true. 
Religion in their view is a senti- 
ment. Man is by nature religious. 
He has aspirations that connect him 
with the Deity,—that are ethereal 
and divine. These capacities to 
feel religious obligation, and to ex- 
ercise religious emotion, which make 
him a being capable of religion, 
they take as indications that he is a 
religious being, in the sense of ful- 
filling these capacities, so as to se- 
cure the favor of God. These ca- 
pacities show themselves in all men. 
In every man who looks away to 
God, there springs up an instinctive 
awe, it may be a kind of gratitude, 
confidence and love, as he turns to 
that in the Most High which is fitted 
to call out each emotion. In some 
men these emotions are vivid and 
strong. In other men they are dim 
and weak. In all men they have a 
measure of strength and force, else 
would they not be capable of reli- 
gion at all. The sensualist may 
have his better moments. He may 
pause from groveling pleasures to 
reflect on their unsatisfying nature, 
and to feel a conscious thirst for 
those which are higher and holier. 
If his temperament be warm, and 
his nature attuned to the finest is- 
sues, he may rise to lofty heights of 
no feigned emotion, and in his heav- 
ing bosom and glowing soul, nature 
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may utter her thirst for God. The 
ambitious man may stop in his hot 
career, be disgusted at his low and 
earthly aims, and in his own nobler 
aspirations read that he was made 
for a higher destiny. Even the 
worldling, shriveled and care-worn, 
may relax from his stern pursuit of 
gain, and look up from the pelf over 
which he is bending, and grin with 
a ghastly smile, as he clutches at 
the golden crown which is held 
above him. All men have their 
better moments, in which emotions 
that are warm, and tender, and pure, 
and noble, awake and live in their 
hearts. All men have a sense of reli- 
gion, which must show itself out in 
some mode of worship, or form of 
religious observance. All men have 
seasons of relenting, in which they 
will acknowledge the evil of which 
they are guilty, even though it be to 
prepare for a new convulsion which 
leads them with a more tremendous 
energy to the same indulgence. All 
men have some moments for prayer, 
even though prayer and blasphe- 
mies roll in quick succession from 
their tongues. 

Now it is a truth vital to all right 
distinctions, that these emotions of 
themselves are not religious, till duty 
to God becomes the law of the man, 
and a supreme and hearty reverence 
for the will of God is the reigning 
principle in his entire being. ‘Then 
is it, that all these right emotions 
have scope and room enough to ex- 
pand, and glow, and mature, till they 
become the habit of the soul. The 
passions that might take their place, 
or oppose their kindly influence, the 
selfish and malign, the dark and de- 
basing, these are repressed and driv- 
en back to their dens to starve and ® 
die. Then it is, that the peace of 
the man is attained, and the pre- 
vailing current of right affections 
sets with a steady but peaceful 
swell toward the haven of his rest. 
The raging billows are stilled, that 
were raised by angry and conflicting 
tides, 





“which now have quite forgot to raye 

, 7 . , 

While birds of calm sit brooding on the 
charmed wave.” 


This is peace, even “ the peace of 
God which passeth all understand. 
ing.” 

Without this substratum of duty, 
mere emotions, however ardent and 
strong, as tests of character, are 
worthless, while in point of quality 
they want body, distinctness, satis. 
faction and permanency. Theyare 
vague, flashing, intoxicating and fleet. 
ing. But, penetrated and fed by this 
nobler life, they assume the better 
form, and are so contrasted, even in 
the consciousness of feelings without 
principle, that with proper qualifica. 
tions, the change of the affections 
proves a change of the man. He is 
born anew. 

Now what we assert is this: that 
the distinction between the religious 
sentiments, as instinctive, natural 
and involuntary, and the same emo- 
tions, when controlled by duty, and 
so made virtuous and moral, is not 
asserted as it should be by liberal 
Christians. Many do not seem to 
insist on the existence of any feel- 
ing, certainly not on any strong feel- 
ing toward God, as a token of reli- 
gion; as if a man could be right in 
character toward such a being as his 
Father in heaven, and yet have no 
feeling; and as if the want of such 
feeling, did not show him wholly 
wrong. More, however, are satis 
fied if there be emotion, and forsooth 
because nature will flash out a little 
from amid her embers that smother 
the divine, and show for what she 
was made, therefore man’s nature is 
religious. Or, if they see this dix 
tinction, and in some of its uses as 
sert it, they do not assert and use it, 
as a prime principle which makes its 
mark, in their views of practical re- 
ligion. They are indeed most large 
hearted and liberal ; so liberal, a8 
to overlook the distinction between 
animal and necessary sentiment, and 
spiritual and virtuous emotion; 8 
liberal, as not to care for the differ 
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ence between a being capable of 
worship, and a being who knows 
the exalted rapture of actual wor- 
ship. Hence if a man now and 
then shows some tokens of his higher 
pature, he is religious, for do you 
not see, le has religious feeling. If 
he respects religion, the charitable 
construction is that he reveres his 
God, and if his better moods are 
oft recurring, though with no pow- 
erful influence on his life, the reli- 
gious element is largely developed. 
Hence religion of every kind is but 
the various language in which the 
same God is worshiped, and the 
same religious nature is uttered, and 
in its varied forms, we are bidden 
to see, not the proof that nature will 
out with her tendencies, though per- 
verted, dishonored and abused, but 
the delightful variety under which 
she shows the same holy aspira- 
tions. 

In the same way, the morality of 
the liberal Christian is not religious, 
If there be a God, the relations 
which bind us to God are the most 
commanding of our nature. The 
emotions which lift us to him, sur- 
pass all the others in their right to 
be supreme. ‘They must penetrate 
every other feeling. ‘They must 
command and give a character to 
every other principle. Hence is it 
an instinct of nature, that duty to 
man must have a higher reference 
to the will of God, and that, unless 
this animates the whole life of our 
social morality, it must lack the 
most important element that can 
make it truly virtuous. Or in other 
words, it is alike the dictate of rea- 
son and revelation, that whatever we 
do, should be done to the glory of 
God. 

We do not see this distinction in- 
sisted on as we should desire, in the 
liberal preachers and writers. We 
hever see it urged home with the 
force and searching analysis which 
is due a distinction so important. A 
failure here is one most vital. It is 
in effect a failure everywhere. A 
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vagueness and forcelessness here, 
will corrupt and destroy. 

We have no complaints here to 
urge against their views of social and 
external morality. Those which 
might suggest themselves to our 
thoughts, it falls not within our scope 
toname. We give them the high- 
est praise for the estimate in which 
they hold the graceful amenities and 
the sweeter charities of social inter- 
course. We give them the highest 
praise for insisting on kindness to 
all, as the only spirit which a Chris- 
tian should cherish; courtesy, as the 
only external robe which he should 
wear; and good works, as the only 
results that should follow in the path 
in which he treads. We admire the 
high spirit of honor, the delicate 
sense of propriety, the stern commer- 
cial integrity, which are fostered and 
exhibited by so many who are trained 
under the influences of liberal Chris- 
tianity. ‘The intellectual spirit, the 
elevation above the vulgar gentility 
of mere wealth, which are diffused 
through many—not all—of its social 
circles; the truthfulness to nature, in 
manners and in taste; the high ap- 
preciation of intellectual and moral 
institutions ; the public spirit which 
so lavishly provides for them; and, 
above all, the strict and careful 
conscientiousness which trains and 
moulds many an esteemed and hon- 
ored friend, are virtues of no mean 
value, and are not the chance growth 
of nature. ‘They show culture ; in- 
tellectual, social, moral, of the high- 
est order. But these in themselves 
are not religion, and, unless pene- 
trated and animated by duty to God, 
are robbed of a soul that should an- 
imate so worthy a frame, and spoiled 
by wanting the highest life. We 
honor and admire these virtues. We 
would like to send hither to school 
many among ourselves who profess 
to glow with religious feeling, to 
learn how to act out that feeling in its 
most appropriate and becoming ma- 
nifestations. But, much as we ad- 
mire and delight in it, we know of 
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something better. Muchas there is 
which fascinates us in man so culti- 
vated, when we think of man so cul- 
tivated as he is, or would be, when 
elevated and subdued, when fired 
yet chastened by right views of God 
and spiritual things, we grieve that 
the highest life should not glow in 
so fair a form. It is a form 

** So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start, for soul is wanting there.” 

We repeat, then, that in our view, 
the great difficulty with their theory 
is, that their religion is not moral, 
and their morality is not religious. 
From this view do they fetch their 
strongest arguments against a mis- 
taken and traditional notion of what 
others hold in respect to the charac- 
ter of man. Let them correct their 
own theory of the nature of reli- 
gion, and they would find it easy to 
believe all that is worth believing, 
under the name of total depravity. 

We contend, at this point, that if 
the doctrines taught by liberal Chris- 
tians were in all respects true ; if the 
objective of that vague something, 
called liberal Christianity, were the 
exactest transcript of the truth, the 
failure to specify the character which 
the truth should form in man, and to 
do it by the sharpest analysis, would 
expose it to the gravest objections. 
Christian truth is of prime value, 
because it bears upon the desti- 
nies of man, and shapes and forms 
hischaracter. ‘The character which 
Christianity is fitted to form, must 
then be accurately conceived of and 
forcibly described, or how can we 
know what is the work which it has 
to do, or when it has done its work ? 
if our theory be here at fault or 
vaguely declared, it will lead to the 
grossest practical error. If it mis- 
take sentiment for piety, and call a 
superficial social morality true reli- 
gious principle, it can not but be 
sadly deficient. 

This error pervades the system 
of Mr. Parker. It is the basis of 
his argument. Give him this, and 
his system is complete, and his ar- 


gument is conclusive. Nothing but 
the grossest confusion on this point, 
could have given him his hold og 
himself, in framing that argument, 
Nothing but the feeling that those 
held it for whom he wrote, could 
have made him bold to utter the ar. 
gument when framed. His argu. 
ment is, that where there is worship 
there is religion. How totally does 
he fail to see what is required to 
make that worship moral! how to. 
tally does he fail to understand that 
the kind of religion must have a tre- 
mendous influence in the morality 
of him who believes it, and that, of 
course, religion may be to man the 
brightest of the messengers of hea- 
ven, or the blackest of all the depu- 
ties of hell! 

We turn to another point in which 
Mr. Parker is at one with the libe- 
ral school ; that is, the moral gov- 
ernment of God. It is true they 
have here no formally established 
principles to which all subscribe. 
They give assent to no form of 
words. ‘They own allegiance to no 
distinguished writer as their authori- 
zed expounder of the principles of 
God’s moral administration. But 
their principles are most manifest. 
The great first truths, on which they 
fall back, are too often appealed to, 
or taken as granted, not to be dis- 
tinctly known. They have diffused 
a spirit and style of reasoning. They 
have founded a school which speaks 
its own peculiarities. Its principles 
are uttered in a single phrase. Law 
is the opposite of love. He who 
governs by law can not govern by 
love. The one is stern, morose and 
tyrannical. It speaks by authority 
which is always forbidding. It con- 
strains by wrath and reward. Its 
spirit is mercenary and slavish. It 
may be needed for untutored and 
barbarous men, whose dispositions 
are mercenary and debased, and 
whose natures are savage and per- 
verse. Hence was God forced to 
reveal himself in a dispensation of 
law to the barbarous Jews, or rather 
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was forced to say that he did. But 
as soon as human nature was lifted 
to a higher point, he laid aside these 
terrors forever, and is now revealed 
as a Father. 

We know that our liberal friends 
often speak of the moral govern- 
ment of God ; that they argue from 
laws in nature to laws in morals; 
that they insist, that as the one are 
enforced by pain and disease, so will 
the other work out the pain and dis- 
ease that is worse,—the pain and dis- 
ease of the soul. On this they reason 
beautifully and with force, though 
it is a too common fault to make na- 
ture more amiable than she is, and 
to soften the sternness of her moral 
movements, and the terror of their 
actual retribution. ‘ This system,” 
says Mr. Parker, “allows no ulti- 
mate evil as a background of God, 
believes in no vindictive punish- 
ment. ‘The woes of sin are but its 
antidote. Suffering comes from 
wrong: oing, as well-being from vir- 
tue. If there be suffering in the 
next world, it is, as in this, but the 
medicine of the sick soul.” They 
do not believe in a government prop- 
erly so called. ‘They do not hold 
that the eternal Creator must be a 
reigning Jehovah; that as such he 


must throw himself on the side of 


holiness, with all the energy which 
he has as a living person; that to 
do this, he must threaten and punish 
sin, and command and reward holi- 
ness, and that only as he is and does 
all this, can he be a God of love. 
They see not and feel not, at least 
they do not reason as if they saw 
and felt, the grandeur of the posi- 
tion which such a Being occupies in 
a universe of moral beings, free to 
stand and free to fall, to whom holi- 
ness is health, and life, and bliss, 
and sin isa living death. To him is 
entrusted their weal or woe, as he 
shall hold them fast in bonds of rev- 
erential yet joyful goodness, or as 
presuming on his careless good na- 
ture, they shall curse their own souls 
with the fatal indulgence, and open 
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the sluices that shall flood them with 
internal fire. Whata curse to such 
a universe were an easy and indul- 
gent Jehovah,—the Eternal, who 
should uphold the sure connection 
between virtue and subjective life, 
and vice and subjective misery, but 
who had no favor of his own to add, 
whose smile should be heaven, and 
no displeasure, whose frown should 
be hell! What a fiend were a Je- 
hovah capable of adding these pow- 
erful influences, who should yet 
withhold them, and thus give leave 
to a flood of subjective vice, com- 
pared with which the sufferings of 
those who would cast themselves up- 
on his uttered curse, would be as 
nothing! Would that the malignant 
character that is involved in the 
common conception of a God of love 
were fully developed. Would that 
the “reign of terror” that is im- 
plied, by certain consequence, in 
such a moral administration, were 
fully realized. Then would men 
understand better the highest mean- 
ing of the often used but never thread- 
worn sentiment, ** Of law there can 
be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world; all 
things in heaven and earth do her 
homage, the very least as feeling her 
care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power.” 

It is easy to say that the spirit of 
sucha system is slavish, that the grasp 
of law throttles the life of all gener- 
ous affection, that it puts the stran- 
gling cord on the free course of spon- 
taneous love and honor, and thus 
drives out of the universe the highest 
form of virtue. Love, it is said, to be 
worthy to be given or taken, must 
be free. He that drives me to my 
duty, can not have the best homage 
of a generous heart. Such is the 
influence of unhappy associations, 
produced by those of God’s am- 
bassadors who have sadly mis-rep- 
resented his will, that it is hard to 
reason against them. And yet we 
know that the son who gives an 
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earthly parent the manly tribute of 
filial confidence, and the daughter, 
who, in her maiden bloom, pours 
out of gushing fountains her ar- 
dent love, we know that neither of 
these love their father less, because 
they are sure that the eye which 
beams on them with tenderest affec- 
tion, would flash out with holiest in- 
dignation against a treacherous son 
orashameless daughter. Do not they 
rejoice in him the more, because 
they know and feel him to be such ? 
Their affection is more free, their 
love more generous, because they 
consent to such a guardianship as 
their own defense, and rejoice in it 
as the noblest trait that their father 
wears. It is more generous, because 
it is the homage of intelligent and con- 
senting principle, and not the mere 
flash of animal sentiment, which is 
one moment all tenderness, and the 
next may be as cold or faithless. 

It is easy to call this influence 
selfish and mercenary,—easy to at- 
tach to law in heaven the associa- 
tions of being formal, clumsy and 
abstract, associations taken from the 
workings of law on earth. This 
can not be other than superficial, 
and it takes its hue and influence 
from those who administer it, and 
they are cunning and heartless men. 
But law on earth, sometimes, nay, 
often, rises to the grandeur of its 
divine original. The place of hu- 
man judgment not rarely beams 
with the awful radiance which is re- 
flected from the throne of the Eter- 
nal. 

But this our liberal friends do 
not see. ‘They reason as if it were 
not true, and the most fundamental 
of all truths. Hence their miscon- 
ceptions, their false reasonings, their 
forceless and vague appeals, in re- 
spect io the retributions of the eter- 
nal state. They fill their minds 
with horrid fright, at the flames 
of hell! kindled by the wrath of 
God! They conjure up hideous vis- 
ions of howling fiends, with ghastly 
and wailing spirits, and having filled 
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the picture with all these heart. 
rending accompaniments, they tell 
us that this is the hell of the Cal. 
vinist. They ask if a good being 
could build or threaten such a prison 
as that. They forget that it is not 
its inflicted pains, in all their va. 
riety of terror, that give it its mean. 
ing or its force; but that it is, that 
they are the awful and expressive 
symbol of God displeased with sin, 
Their meaning and testimony js 
moral, not material; the utterance 
of the feelings of God against a 
thing so evil. They forget too, that 
there are two greater evils, even 
than that a God should punish, or 
rather two involved in one—the 
first, that God should not act him. 
self out as displeased with sin, and 
the second, that sin should burst the 
mount of terror in which it is pent 
up by his hand, and desolate all 
that is fair and holy by its waves of 
rolling fire. 

Hence their reasonings in respect 
to those representations of God in 
the Scriptures, which make him 
command and threaten, and re- 
ward and punish. ‘The stern and 
awful voice of God as he thunders 
upon Sinai, is no revelation of the 
living Jehovah, as he announces 
the eternal principles of his moral 
dominion, but the necessary and 
painful * Theophany,” of God as an 
oriental despot, to keep the Jews 
in order. ‘The destruction of the 
cities of the plain is no perpetual 
symbol of Jehovah, in his strange 
work of punishment, as the Apostle 
says it is; but the ungodly of these 
times may have milder views of 
punishment, for God is “a Father.” 
How strange and inconsistent and 
evasive the reasoning, with which 
they soften and dilute and explain 
the earnest words of a reigning 
God. How strangely do they for- 
get, that the mild and merciful Sav- 
ior, spake familiarly of the worm 
that does not die, and the fire that is 
not quenched,—that the lips which 
spake such words of winning mer 
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ey, as no mortal ever heard beside, 
could utter reproof and terror too, 
such as no mortal would choose to 
encounter. 

But most of all does this primal 
and pervading error, unfit them to 
understand the scene, around which 
is gathered our highest interest in 
God as revealed to man, and which 
we are taught, is to be the theme 
of the songs of heaven. Those 
who see not that God should reign 
as a sovereign, or he can be no 
God of love, can not understand 
why Christ should die, that God 
may forgive. ‘Those who in the 
law of God, as executed, see no 
love, see only a thirst for blood, 
a vindictive and cruel spirit, in 
the demand that God as forgiving, 
should not be untrue to God as 
reigning. ‘They who see love only 
in that kindness which is alike easy 
with the evil and the good, feel 
neither the need, the nature, nor 
the reality of that work of atone- 
ment, in which reigning and for- 
giving love both mingle with an 
interest so sweet and awful, and 
the heart of the sinner is softened 
while he also fears the God who so 
forgives. 

We trace the influence of this 
error on a point so important, in 
every part of the liberal scheme. 
It robs it of earnestness. It strips 
itof its power over the conscience. 
It makes it untrue to man’s highest 
instincts ; to his most solemn and 
most honest fears. 

Shall we go farther and say all 
that we fear? It is this TO@TOV We bdos 
—this fatal misconception of love as 
opposed to law—assumed as true, 
honeyed with words so grateful to 
desire that longs for indulgence ; 
and made plausible by clear but 
shallow reasonings, which has done 
no little mischief to the social wel- 
fare. They who oppose love to 
law in things divine, can not but do 
the same in the affairs of men. If 
it be wrong for God to punish, 
surely it must be wrong for man. 

Vol. IL. 69 
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The theologians who reason away 
the strong expressions by which 
God reveals himself as a sovereign 
and a judge, need not be surprised, 
if others take their arguments and 
use them to reason down the strong 
demands of man for human gov- 
ernment. It is true, that the plain 
and obvious necessity for law here, 
exerts a strong conservative in- 
fluence against mere abstractions. 
The interests of the purse, will hold 
a long siege against the artillery 
of words. Yet such is the charm 
of consistency, and such the power 
of principles, supported by ingen- 
ious reasoning, enforced by art- 
ful eloquence, and appealing to de- 
bauched desire, that it would be no 
surprising thing, if those theologians 
who have denied the need of a 
strong government in heaven, should 
be forced to see and feel in scenes 
of horror which their own spells 
have raised, the need of a strong 
government on earth. It would be 
no surprising thing, if those who 
have refused to render deserved 
homage to law, as she sits upon the 
eternal throne, should see their er- 
ror in her stern refusal to give 
them needed protection from vio- 
lence and misrule. Stranger things 
have happened, than that God should 
find it needful to cure the relaxing 
influence of a false theology, by 
letting out on man its legitimate re- 
sults; in law dethroned and anarchy 
let loose. 

We more than suspect the influ- 
ence of this style of reasoning in 
this regard. We fear it, as a sure 
though subtle poison, which slowly 
works in the body of human so- 
ciety, to macerate its bones, and 
leave in their place a weak and 
contemptible substitute, which can 
give it neither strength nor beauty. 
We trace to its influence the pre- 
vailing opposition to law as in any 
sense penal—the sentimentality that 
sympathizes with the criminal more 
than with the commonwealth against 
which he sins—the disposition to fa- 
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ther every crime upon the neglect 
or bad formation of society, (the 
only sense of responsibility known 
to cut-throats and sentimental vil- 
lains,)—and that depravation of 
moral and manly sentiment which 
will enact, but dares not execute 
wholesome law. 

This view of the government of 
God is closely connected with an- 
other, no less fundamental in re- 
spect to the character and guilt of 
man. He who lightly estimates the 
binding force of the sovereignty of 
the universe, will think but little of 
the sin which slights or scorns it. 
He who limits the extent of its 
requirements, must limit also the 
bounds of actual sin. It is by the 
length of the law, that we measure 
our deficiencies. It is by the ear- 
nestness of the law, that we know 
their damning ill desert. 

Let us see how the liberal Chris- 
tian looks at man. What are his 
views of the law which measures 
his duty? What of the heart, which 
it will have, or it will have nothing ? 
Does he see clearly and enforce 
strongly the truth, that in all his 
amiable impulses, his kind disposi- 
tions, and his useful deeds, there 
must pervade the high and com- 
manding law of duty to God? that 
without it there is wanting, not 
merely an important organ of a 
perfect being, but the life which 
should run through all the organs ? 
Does he see that this element is not 
present in any man as he is by na- 
ture ; and that in consequence, he 
is deficient and depraved in his 
whole being ? Does he see that as 
the moral is not supreme and every 
where present, he is wretched and 
guilty, let him go where he will, 
and be as good in other respects as 
he may be? Does he measure the 
guilt of this perpetual sin, this con- 
stant self-murder, this sustained and 
voluntary depravity, as it is illus- 
trated by being in face of the known 
will of the Eternal, and a living 
rebellion of the conscience and 
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moral faculties against the solemn 
law of a reigning sovereign, and 
that sovereign the king eternal, im. 
mortal, and invisible? Does he 
form a just idea of the perfection 
of man as he should be—of what a 
noble, what a glorious and godlike 
being man would be, in whom intel. 
lect, sensibility, and conscience, all 
in their finest perfections, were 
sustained and penetrated and en. 
livened, by a hearty and reverential 
allegiance to his lawful sovereign? 
Does he then place man as he is, 
by the side of man as he ought to 
be, and see his deficiencies and 
deplore his guilt? No, he does 
none of these things. Now and 
then there is one, who reasons and 
preaches as if these were his views, 
but how blandly and coolly and 
amiably ;—with how little of the 
soul-stirring earnestness which be- 
comes a man, who has the reason- 
ableness of the claims of God to 
vindicate, and the guilty conscience 
of man to convict, and the soul in 
its deep and desperate wants, to 
lead to quench its thirst in the liv- 
ing God. Of these even, how few 
are they, and how far between. As 
to the most, how kindly and amiably 
do they judge of man. His high and 
noble aspirations, and his warm 
and active sympathies are appealed 
to, to demonstrate that he is a be- 
ing not greatly fallen. As if these 
all, did not by their brightness flash 
a more fearful light on his ruin, by 
showing the end for which he was 
made! As if they did not make 
the guilt more inexcusable, that can 
pervert capacities so exalted and 
sin against motives so affecting! 
But the liberal teacher counts the 
good deeds of men and counts his 
evil ones, and finding even in a 
very bad man the balance in his 
favor, he can demonstrate by arith- 
metic that men can not be very sin- 
ful. Asif the argument, that over- 
looks the character which the ex- 
ternal acts out, must not of course 
be superficial and baseless ; and the 
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reasoning which if it proves any 
thing, would prove the greatest of 
criminals to be fit for heaven, did 
not prove itself worthless. The 
danger of man is far from being 
realized. Where there is little ear- 
nestness in God, there is but little 
occasion for fear on the part of 
man. In a moral universe in which 
there is no law, there can be no 
rebellion, with its desperate hardi- 
hood and certain ruin. If man be 
a sinner, it is not so very great a 
thing—and then he has so many 
fine emotions and generous traits, 
that it is not a serious matter to 
spoil them all by treason to the 
Eternal. But God is a Father. As 
if an earthly father could be pleased 
with a son who is generous and 
noble to others, who should be 
any thing but generous or noble to 
himself. 

These imperfect views of God 
as holy, and of man as a sinner, 
by a necessary consequence, in- 
volve imperfect or false ideas of 
what is required for man’s recov- 
ery. If man will but repent, God 
has nothing to do but to pardon 
him. He has no law to vindicate— 
no relations to his moral universe 
to make good. As man is not in 
character an acting rebel against 
his moral will, he is not to be sum- 
moned to immediate repentance. 
As he does not reluctantly delay, 
there is no need of constraining 
influence to make him willing. His 
regeneration is an elevation of his 
higher sentiments, by appropriate 
culture, not their renewal by a turn- 
ing of the man to God. As there 
isno disorder and depravity in all 
his being, there is no law of sin 
within his members to call for new 
resistance, and new strength from 
on high. 

In this school, has Mr. Parker 
been trained. ‘These principles de- 
scribe his views of the government 
of God, and of the wants of men. 
They have been with him unques- 
tioned principles, his admitted prem- 
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ises in all his reasonings, the truths 
on which he has fallen back as not 
to be debated. In all his writings, 
they are the principles, which he 
uses as first and familiar truths. 

“But what have these views to 
do with his conclusions? What 
part do they bear in the argument 
for or against the historic truth of 
the Christian revelation? How do 
the liberal school deserve the charge, 
of having trained him to results ab- 
horrent to their feelings, by giving 
him these views of the government 
of God?” We shall see. 

To our mind, right views of the 
government of God and the guilt 
and wants of man, are the glory 
and power of the Christian system. 
With the facts furnished by revela- 
tion as adapted to these wants, they 
are the sys‘em itself. But right 
views concerning God and our- 
selves, are indispensable, to lead us 
to feel the worth of this revelation, 
as clearly uttering the instincts of 
nature and the monitions of con- 
science, and as furnishing to man a 
grand and wondrous remedy for his 
wants as a sinner condemned and 
lost. It is these truths, as living 
and powerful principles, as facts 
which are instinct with energy di- 
vine, that we value and believe in. 
These are to us Christianity, as 
having fitness in them when fully 
believed, to renew and change the 
man. It is the reception of them 
as truths of this kind, which makes 
a man a Christian. It is not con- 
sent to a dogma, or a traditional 
form of words, as our liberal friends 
so confidently affirm. It is not the 
preference of one creed to another, 
except as it better brings out these 
living realities. It is as the Bible 
utters these truths and meets these 
wants, that we love it and believe it. 
We do not care for the simple fact, 
that God has spoken by one man 
or another, or performed miracles 
by a hundred in ages past. What 
is that tous? By itself it is a dry 
and naked fact, with no higher in- 
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terest than any other fact. But 
when we know what he has said 
by this or that prophet, and what 
he has confirmed by this or that 
wondrous work, we start up, and 
listen, and believe. It is the import 
of the Bible, that makes the argu- 
ment concerning its truth or inspi- 
ration to be of any consequence, 
and in establishing these facts, forms 
a weighty and powerful argument. 

These great truths which find 
their proof and warrant in the con- 
science, can all be urged without 
determining the question concern- 
ing the inspiration of a given part 
or even of any part of the Scrip- 
tures, and even without debating it. 
If there be a reigning God, man 
may be called upon to yield to him 
and love him, and in that view of the 
solemnities of a future state, even 
though the Bible be a lie. He may 
be urged to do this, because his 
conscience tells him he is bound to 
do it, and to do it without delay, 
and to do it, whether the Bible be 
inspired or not inspired, whether it 
be true or false. ‘These duties are 
facts. The truths which make them 
binding live in man’s bosom. His 
conscience witnesses to their reality. 
So too, man may be summoned at 
once to be like the Lord Jesus Christ 
in spirit and in life; and he knows 
he ought to be such a man, whether 
Jesus be divine or human only; or 
even if he performed no miracles, 
and his life was but a glorious myth 
or an amplified legend. So true 
are these truths, and so self-evident 
to man. 

Nor is this all. It is of far higher 
consequence, that we should know 
aright what the truth is, than that 
in itself, we should know that the 
Bible is from God. Certainly it is 
of far higher consequence, that we 
know God and ourselves aright, 
than that we should be right in re- 
spect to the book through which 
these truths have wrought their sav- 
ing work on man. If we could sever 
the one thing from the other, it 


would be worse to err, as Mr. Par. 
ker does, upon these principles jn 
respect to God and man, than to 
err as he does, in respect to the 
Book which claims to be God's 
revelation. 

We make these remarks to show 
how important it is, that we come 
to the argument in respect to the 
Bible, with right views on points so 
essential in making out the argu. 
ment. If our views be wrong re. 
specting the situation in which the 
Bible finds us, the argument will 
be slighted because it is of little 
consequence, and the argument fails 
in the most important element that 
will prove it true. 

With the liberal scheme of God 
and man, it is of little consequence 
whether or not the Bible be histo. 
rically true—whether its miracles 
be wonders wrought by the hand of 
God, or wonders magnified by the 
eye of man. It is a matter of inter. 
est as a theme of speculative in- 
quiry and of historic probability; 
but it does not come home to the 
heart and hopes of man. Chris. 
tianity is a scheme of philosophy. 
It reveals God as a Father. It 
makes known a future life. It sets 
before us the example of Christ. 
We have these principles. Of what 
great consequence is it how we 
have attained them? If God isa 
Father, we know it. Of what great 
import is it, that we know precisely 
the way in which this truth was 
made known? So too if we believe 
in a future life and take Christ as 
our model—of what mighty conse- 
quence is it, that a man thinks so or 
so, of the way in which the world 
has learned them? We have got 
possession of them—they are incor 
porated into the mind of the race. 
We will lay the Bible on the shelf, 
or take it down now and then to 
speculate about its origin and his 
tory, as curious men debate whether 
one or twenty men composed the 
lliad. How easy to go from this 


view of the importance of the argu 
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ment, into the conclusions of Par- 
ker, Strauss, and Heuvel ! 

But take the other view of the 
matter. God is holy, and man isa 
sinner. | know that there is a holy 
God—a future life of retribution. 
[am a sinner, condemned and lost. 
Can God forgive? How shall man 
be just with God? Wherewithal 
shall | come before God? Does he 
care for me still? May I trust my- 
self to his mercy? Is there a way 
by which I can be forgiven? Is 
there help, as | am prone to fall? Is 
there grace which will give me new 
strength? How important these 
questions! How interesting the ar- 
gument as to the fact whether God 
has cast light upon them! How 
overwhelming the conclusion, that 
he prepared the way to answer them 
by the slow and patient training of 
the world for the full revelation of 
himself as a pardoning God! How 
intense the interest that gathers 
around the life and death of the 
Word, who was made flesh to bring 
usto God! How important that we 
come to right conclusions in respect 
to the book which continues to an- 
swer these questions, as the soul 
feels new doubts, and the conscience 
is laden with new fears! Is it true ? 
Is it reliable ? Does God speak in 
it? Are its facts glorious realities, 
or are they but splendid fictions, 
built upon a meagre basis of truth ? 
Are its wonders the power of God, 
or did all the wonder about them lie 
in the credulous weakness of those 
who thought they saw them? It is 
impossible that a man who comes to 
the question with this solicitude, 
should look at it as an indifferent 
thing how it is decided. 

This leads us insensibly to the in- 
fluence of these different views on 
the argument itself. A man with 
the liberal scheme concerning God’s 
government and man’s necessities, 
with very low views of God’s ear- 
hestness and man’s wants, will at 
once see, that it is hardly reasonable 
to think that God would take all this 
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pains about man, especially so many 
times over, as the Bible speaks of, 
simply to bring out two or three 
doctrines, of his paternal character 
and a future life. If he believes 
that he would perform one miracle, 
he can not believe that he would go 
through so long a succession of mi- 
racles for so small an object, when 
fewer would answer the purpose. 
He accordingly is incredulous about 
the greater part of the story. He 
explains it away as far as possible, 
or rejects the whole as unreasona- 
ble. He believes that men are more 
likely to be imposed on, or tell a 
falsehood, than that such wonders 
should have happened. It is con- 
trary to all experience that such 
wonders should have happened, but 
it is not contrary to all experience 
that men should be deceived or lie. 
This is the old sophism of Hume, 
and it is just as much alive now with 
the naturalists and neoloyists of Ger- 
many and England, as though it had 
not been said to be exploded. The 
fact is, it is true, if there is not a fit 
occasion for God to intervene, and 
a sufficient reason why he should 
work a wonder, it is true that it is 
far more reasonable to believe that 
men should be deceived, than that 
the miracle should have been 
wrought. Now the liberal scheme 
furnishes no such necessity. There 
is not a sufficient reason, in the 
character of God or the wants of 
man, and hence shrewd men will be 
slow to believe all this story of won- 
ders. Now and then a consistent 
and thorough-going thinker, like 
Prof. Norton, will persuade himself 
that man can know nothing about 
God or a future state, except it is 
hammered into him by miracles, and 
so he will create a sufficient reason, 
by turning man in his moral nature 
to a mere negation. But even his 
sufficient reason is not large and 
broad enougl: to serve as a basis for 
the whole Bible, and so he rejects 
all the miraculous in it, except the 
fact that Moses and Jesus did work 








some wonders. The other school, 
who exalt man, as did Dr. Channing, 
turn out a consistent thinker, like 
Mr. Parker, who finds no need of 
miracles, because man is already in- 
spired ; and then up again comes 
Hume’s maxim, in the form of the 
last type of German neology, that 
the stories are only magnified le- 
gends or symbolic myths. But the 
reason is, there is no sufficient rea- 
son to the mind of Mr. Parker for 
these miracles. His views of God 
and man are such, that he can not 
believe them real; and all this he 
learned at the liberal school. 

But take the opposite view of 
God’s government, and of man’s 
need and danger. We do not ask, 
that it be digested into a regular and 
philosophical scheme, and lie map- 
ped out before the eye of his intel- 
lect. Let a man take it as it lives 
in every honest conscience,—the 
truths which Shakspeare, Sophocles, 
and every other true dramatist re- 
cognizes,—the truths with which 
Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, 
prepares the mind to understand 
and receive the Gospel. Let him 
with this, the just view of God and 
himself, open the Bible. It is a 
history of wonders,—of God inter- 
posing to turn aside the onward 
march of nature’s eternal round, 
and intermeddling with the paltry 
affairs of obscure men and women. 
The world is full of such stories, 
none like these, it is true, in dignity, 
consistency, simplicity and tender- 
ness; but yet, if there be no sufhi- 
cient object for these, these too may 
be held in suspicion. But about all 
these there is gathered the tremen- 
dous interest of God speaking to 
the heart of man. Mark well the cir- 
cumstances under which he speaks. 
Reason exalts God upon a holy 
throne, and upholds him there, even 
though the whole world shall be 
found guilty. Conscience smites in 
the breast of every man, with the 
knockings of acknowledged guilt. 
Eternity lifis up her awful voice of 
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terror. Man cries out in the agony 
of his mingled guilt and fear, “ How 
shall I be just with God?” Nature 
hangs out her signals of mingled 
fear and hope, by which man is now 
lifted up with joyful confidence that 
God will forgive, and anon convulsed 
with anguish, lest forgiveness may 
not be for him. From out her dark 
and dim recesses, she utters mysteri- 
ous responses to man’s agonized in. 
quiries as to what God will do, and 
how God feels. At last he cries out, 
Oh that God would speak out for 
himself! ‘* Oh that I knew where 
I might find him, that I might come” 
near to him, “ even to his seat!” 
Let God declare himself by a mes. 
senger from his presence, by a voice 
of words, by himself made manifest. 
Man too is weak, as well as con- 
demned and fearful. He is pros. 
trate upon the earth, entangled by 
the knotted chains of habits long in- 
dulged, and fixed and fastened to his 
own ruin by pleasant bonds that are 
ever growing from his living self, 
and that are terrible because they 
are a partof his own soul, and grow 
harder and harder by time. Of him- 
self he can not and will not rise ; and 
he looks up with an imploring cry, 
“| have destroyed myself! Whence 
cometh my help?” Here is a sufi. 
cient reason for God to interpose. 
How thoughtfully and wisely must 
he do it! for he has to do with a 
rude, and thoughtless, and perverse 
family. Here is a sufficient reason 
for him often to interpose. He must 
slowly establish himself as a one 
and holy God, and by often repeated 
lessons, that startle the senses, must 
he spell to the childish mind, let 
ter by letter, the mysterious and 
ineffable name of Jehovah. To 
gether with this must he reveal him- 
self, as a Redeemer, by the slow 
preparation of miraculous dealings, 
and by the continuance of a sacri- 
ficial system, along which runs his 
supernatural agency, as the silent 
electric fire, which is ready at any 
moment to start out upon those who 
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trifle with its laws. At last, after 
its dim and broken dawn, up comes 
the day; the sun shines forth, and 
God is fully made known to man. 
Befitting wonders add their impo- 
sing presence, and attest a God re- 
yealed. 

The application of all this to our 
argument is obvious. For all these 
wonders there is a sufficient reason. 
No objection can be brought against 
them that they are trivial. How 
could God work a miracle upon man 
and for man, that is not as trivial as 
man himself? No argument can 
be urged that they are adapted to 
untutored men, and come down to 
the apprehensions and prejudices of 
an ignorant and savage race. How 
could God speak at all, except in 
the language which they use? How 
could he meet their senses and their 
minds, without stooping to do it? 
There is a sufficient reason for the 
whole, for the wonders themselves, 
and the manner in which they are 
wrought, the time, the variety, the 
order, and the long succession. 
Look at the Bible from one point of 
view, and it becomes an incredible 
story of useless miracles, or a mix- 
tue of the true and false, or a 
splendid but factless mythology. 
Look at it from another, and it jus- 
tifies itself, as credible, as it is wor- 
thy of God to give, and of man to 
receive. The one point of view is 
given in the liberal school, and ac- 
cordingly we see what that school 
thinks of the Bible, and how differ- 
ent men in that school think of it, 
according as they have higher or 
lower views of man and of God. 
The other point is furnished by the 
truth, and it leads to far different 
views of the need and of the truth 
of its story of wonders. 

We might go farther, and show 
how this argument not only justifies 
the Bible, but demands that it should 
be received as true. We might 
show how nature and conscience 
and reason all say, that God, in 
these awful exigencies, and with this 
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uncompleted plan, not only might 
be expected to do as much, but 
could not do less,—not only that 
we might think it natural that he 
should work these wonders for such 
a cause, but that he was bound to re- 
veal himself so that man would hear. 
We might show that, in conse- 
quence, he who, from this point of 
view, rejects the story, may well 
tremble lest he sin as did they who 
put dishonor on works wrought by 
the finger of God, and received the 
terrible rebuke of the Son of God. 
We review our argument, to an- 
swer a possible objection ; an objec- 
tion which has been entirely shut off 
by the principles already advanced, 
but which it may be well to answer 
inform. ‘ You have said,” it might 
be urged, “that you regard Chris- 
tianity as valuable on account of its 
principles, or its views of God and 
man; that you prefer a disbelief of 
the Bible as true or inspired, with 
a belief of these principles if it were 
a thing to be supposed, to a belief 
of a history of the Bible, with a re- 
jection of this as its scheme of moral 
truths. Why then make the belief of 
the history a thing of consequence ? 
Why not be content that its princi- 
ples should be received?” ‘This is 
our answer,—the answer already 
given. ‘This system of principles 
demands a revelation of God m 
facts. It requires and justifies ac- 
tual miracles and a history of living 
realities. ‘Take the principles, as 
far as we have them without fact. 
A holy God reigns over sinning 
man. Man is condemned, and will 
be lost, if God is true to himself. 
The darkest of all mysteries hangs 
over the gravest of all questions, 
* Will God forgive?” To answer 
this, we must have more than a 
myth or a legend. It is not a prin- 
ciple which we require, no matter 
how we have got it, but it is a fact, 
a provision made,—God made mani- 
fest, as able to forgive,—God com- 
mending to us his love. The Bible 
is wanted to manifest God, in re- 
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spect to certain necessities of fact. 
If God has not in fact made himself 
known, it is not the thing we need. 

This is notall. A Bible of sym- 
bols, the half or the whole of it, 
will never move man. Nothing wil! 
do it buta Bible of fact and of truth. 
No voice will break up his guilty 
slumbers, but the voice of an ear- 
nest God. No truth will fill him 
with awful terror in view of his lost 
condition, but truth that comes warm 
and direct from the soul of God, as 
he says, with all the earnestness of 
a beseeching and commanding Re- 
deemer, “Be thou reconciled to me!” 
And it is more than God speaking 
by words, that man needs, burning 
words though they be, and words 
that come from lips that heal the sick 
and raise the dead. It is the act, 
the manifested God, the revealed 
divinity, the word made flesh, con- 
descending, suffering, living, dying, 
to sustain the throne of the Eternal, 
and to pardon the guilty, to recon- 
cile the two opposing demands of 
divine regard—love for the law, be- 
cause it blesses the universe, and 
love for the sinner, because he longs 
to save him. ‘These must be reali- 
ties, or they are powerless and worth- 
less things. ‘They must be facts, or 
they can not be symbols or truths. 

The Bible too, the book which re- 
cords these facts, and explains and 
sets them home, though written by 
man, must have, in some sense, the 
seal and stamp of God, or it loses 
its power and force. It is not phi- 
losophy, nor the excellency of man’s 
wisdom, that is required; but it is 
the power of God. Man is slug- 
gish, sensual, guilty, and the book 
must come to him, as one that has 
authority to speak for God, to array 
him before the realities of the eter- 
nal scene, and to set him face to 
face witha present Jehovah. Make 
the Bible any thing short of this, and 
you strip it of its power over the 
race. 

The next peculiarity of the libe- 
ral school which we notice, is their 
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view of the Scriptures, and their 
habits of biblical interpretation, — 
These have had no slight influence 
in leading Mr. Parker to his conely. 
sions. ‘lo us, with our views of the 
Scriptures, with the high estimate jn 
which we hold them, for the truths 
which they teach and for the map. 
ner in which they teach then, it js 
a problem not easily solved, to ac. 
count for the ease with which he 
sets them aside, and the barbarous 
and monstrous theories which he 
sets up, to dispose of their supernat- 
ural origin. We find it difficult to 
place ourselves upon the point of 
view from which he looks at the Bi. 
ble. But as we study some of the 
most approved and influential inter. 
preters of the school in which he 
has been trained, the mystery is re- 
moved. In our view, the Bible, 
whether inspired or uninspired, if it 
is to be taken in its obvious mefn- 
ing, and dealt with like any other 
honest and reasonable book, reveals 
most distinctly the truths of which 
we have spoken, viz. God as a sove- 
reign and Redeemer, and man asa 
sinner, with whom God is earnestly 
dealing. ‘These principles the libe- 
ral Christian rejects, or but half re- 
ceives. ‘To interpret the Bible, and 
not to find these principles, or rath- 
er to work them out of the Bible, is 
his task as an interpreter, and a 
hard and heavy task it is. For our- 
selves, we know not what business 
in any or all of the departments of 
learning, sacred or profane, we 
would not sooner undertake, than 
to hold the Bible of divine origin, or 
even in any degree reasonably con- 
sistent and honest, and yet to find 
in it nothing more nor less than the 
doctrines of the extreme form of 
liberal Christianity. We hardly 
dare trust ourselves to say what we 
think of its methods of dealing with 
the Bible. We prefer to give Mr. 
Parker’s own impressions of them. 


“Tt would believe nothing not reason- 
able, and yet all things scriptural ; s0 it 
will not look facts in the face, and say, 
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This is in the Bible, but out of reason 
none the less. So with perfect good faith 
it ‘explains away’ what is offensive. 
‘This is not in the canon. That is a 
false interpretation.’ To such a profi- 
ciency has this art of explaining away 
been carried, that the Scripture is a piece 
of wax in the Unitarian hand, and takes 
any shape. The devil is an oriental fig- 
ure of speech. Paul believed in him no 
more than Peter Bayle; the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, the ascension in the body, 
the stories of Abraham, Jonah, Daniel, 
are ‘true as symbols, not as facts ;> Mo- 
ses and Isaiah never speak of Jesus in 
the law and the prophets, yet Jesus is 
right when he says they did; David, in 
the psalm, is a sick man, speaking only 
of himself; but when Simon Peter quotes 
that psalm, the inspired king is predicting 
Jesus of Nazareth! These things are no- 
torious facts. If the Athanasian creed, 
the thirty-nine articles of the English 
church, and the Pope’s bull ‘ Unigenitus,’ 
could be found in a Greek manuscript, 
and proved the work of an ‘inspired’ 
apostle, no doubt Unitarianism would in 
good faith explain all these, and deny 
they taught the doctrine of the trinity or 
the fall of man. The Unitarian doctrine 
of inspiration—can any one tell what it 
is?’ —Disc. pp. 474, 475. 


This explains at least Mr. Par- 
ker’s view of the matter. ‘This tells 
us how he had learned to think of 
the Bible, and what was the authority 
of the Bible, before he landed upon 
his last conclusion, that, rather than 
hold it a book from God, and treat 
it so, it were better to believe it was 
not from God at all. ‘This state- 
ment of his shows how slight must 
have been his veneration for it, as 
a book of sense cr honesty, and 
how low the barrier over which it 
remained for him to leap, in or- 
der to believe it of no authority at all. 

We care not to make extended 
references, to illustrate this point. 
That we may not, however, speak 
altogether at random and without 
authority, we refer to “* The State- 
ment of Reasons,” &c., by Prof. 
Norton, and to his more elaborate 
work recently issued, “* On the Ge- 
nuineness of the Gospels.” The 
truths taught by Moses and Jesus, 
and which were confirmed by mira- 
ao are described by Mr. N. as fol- 
ows : 
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“ Our belief in God, then, as the Fa- 
ther of men, and our belief in our own 
immortality, truths which may well seem 
too vast for human comprehension, if we 
were left to our unassisted powers, rest on 
our belief that their evidence is the testi- 
mony of God, through the mission of Je- 
sus Christ.” * * * * “The funda- 
mental truths of religion, as taught by 
Christianity, necessarily imply the fact, 
or, in other words, involve the truth, that 
we shall always be subject to the moral 
government of God ; to that government 
which connects happiness with the ob- 
servance of those laws that are essential 
to the nature of every moral being, and 
suffering with their transgression. Un- 
der this aspect the practical bearing of re- 
ligion appears. Thus, when assured of 
the truths which it teaches, we know all 
that is necessary for our virtue or happi- 
ness. With these truths settled in our 
minds, we may enter without anxiety on 
the examination of the many and oppo- 
site opinions, true and false, which dif- 
ferent parties among Christians have con- 
nected with their faith in Christianity. 
In rejecting far the greater number of 
them as unfounded, an enlightened and 
well-informed man will perceive that he 
is merely arriving at conclusions to which 
the progress of the human mind in know- 
ledge and correct modes of thinking has 
been gradually conducting us.” 


Or, in other words, this is all that 
it is essential for us to know. This is 
all that we can be certain that the 
Bible teaches. If we consent that 
these truths were attested by a mis- 
sion from God, we are at liberty to 
believe any thing or nothing, as to 
what is the import or how great is 
the authority of the rest of the Bi- 
ble, or whether it is of any or no 
authority. In respect to these points, 
Christianity is in no way responsi- 
ble. ‘The early Christians, such as 
Peter and John, may have thought 
that Christ taught more than this in 
regard to the authority of the Old 
Testament and the way of accept- 
ance withGod. Yet Christ was too 
wise a teacher to correct these mis- 
takes. The opinions expressed by 
the Apostles, beyond the merest ele- 
ments of religion, or in expansion 
and illustration of the system of 
Christian truth, are but their private 
opinions, which deserve but little 
credit, considering that in his life- 
time they were so often mistaken ; 
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or, in other words, the Christian’s 
creed concerning the Bible is this: 
‘The gospels are genuine, that is, 
they are as they came from their 
authors, who were honest, but rather 
weak men. Moses was a divine 
messenger, who wrought wonders. 
But we are not sure that Christ said 
or did all that he is reported to have 
said or done, only something like it. 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch, 
and no sensible man can believe that 
God could have given the Jews that 
foolish and unworthy ritual and ci- 
vil law, especially as the prophets 
and Jesus had such hard work to 
lower its influence in the Jews’ es- 
teem.” 

We know it will be asserted in 
reply, that Mr. Parker would never 
have rejected the divine authority of 
Moses and of Jesus,—which we are 
now to understand is what is to make 
a man a Christian, and save the ho- 
nor of the Bible,—had it not been 
for his strange and uncouth meta- 
physics. We grant it may be so. 
He might have been, forever and 
aye, as good a believer as Mr. Nor- 
ton, if he had but adopted Mr. Nor- 
ton’s philosophy, as to how much a 
man may know of God without a 
revelation. But this is not the point 
of objection; but it is this, that he 
had been trained to believe that the 
Bible was not such a book ; that no- 
thing more could be made of it than 
the merest elements of religious 
truth; that as to the rest, history, 
miracle, prophecy and doctrine, it 
was mistake, exaggeration and im- 
posture. It is that a school had ex- 
isted and he had been trained in 
it, which had lost sight of the moral 
glory, the divine truth, the wondrous 
salvation of the Bible, and had been 
forced to sustain their argument to 
do injustice to the historic truth, the 
conviacing honesty, and the consis- 
tent beauty, that makes it so worthy 
of admiration and honor. Indeed, 


were it not for Mr. Norton’s philo- 
sophical theory, we are persuaded 
that, with his logical and consistent 


mind, he could not go so far, with. 
out going farther. He could not 
put upon the Bible so violent a con. 
struction as he does. After having 
made all the admissions which he 
had done, he would go the whole, 
and land in Mr. Parker’s more con. 
sistentconclusion. ‘* The character 
of the record is such, that I see not 
how any stress can be laid on par. 
ticular actions attributed to Jesus, 
That he lived a divine life, suffered 
a violent death, taught and lived a 
most beautiful religion, this seems 
the great fact about which a mass of 
truth and error has been collected, 
&c. Nothing could save Prof. N, 
from this conclusion, but his unnat- 
ural philosophy. 

We do not charge Mr. Norton’s 
views of the Bible upon all of the 
liberal school.* We are happy in 
knowing, that many hold vastly 
higher views of the Bible, and that 
the current is setting with many 
strongly in the direction of rever- 
ence and of faith. We believe that 
through all the fluctuations of opin- 
ion in the liberal school, some of 
their teachers have reverenced the 
Bible as the book of God, and in 
the main, supernatural and inspired. 
We believe also, that with some 
the feeling is stronger than ever, 
that the word is more deserving of 
study and reverence. If we may 


judge from not a few papers in the 


Christian Examiner, within a few 
past years, the Scriptures are stud- 


* And yet we observe that the Chris- 
tian Examiner, of March, 1844, speaks 
thus gingerly of what it calls, * his orig- 
inal and acute but somewhat startling 
criticism.” ‘ Whatever may be thought 
of some of his conclusions, no one who 
attentively reads, will have cause to com- 
plain that his religious feelings have been 
wantonly attacked, or outraged by flip- 
pant remark or sarcasm.” “ Mr, Norton 
cuts deep, many will say too deep. Yet 
he plants himself, as we have seen, on 
the great fact that God made a direct rev- 
elation of his will through Moses ; and 
this fact saved, the rest may be regarded 
as in comparison of little consequence,” 
c&e 
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ied with a deeper reverence, and 
criticised with higher and better 
principles. But we may be allowed 
to say of this movement, that we 
think the heart is better than the 
head—that the Bible is honored 
rather with a determined feeling 
that it must be reverenced, or every 
thing is gone, than by an actual 
application of its dicta to the form- 
ing of right opinions. It is rev- 
erenced in the general rather than 
in the detail—reverenced in view 
of the beauty and the necessity too, 
of having some faith, and not from 
knowing what to believe and believ- 
ing it, because God hath said it. 
As interpreters, our friends of * the 
believing spirit,” if they will thrust 
so much truth out of the Bible, still 
labor under the sad necessity of 
thrusting out much more than they 
wish, and of losing the Bible itself. 
So long as the Bible does not teach 
to them a scheme of law and grace 
—the one consistent with the other, 
and demanding for the wants of 
man a divine mediator and eternal 
spirit—so long must that violence 
be done to the Bible, which, when 
carried consistently out, will lead 
them to the violent conclusions of 
Norton and Palfrey, from which 
consistent thinkers will be glad to 
be relieved, by the more wholesale 
though more religious unbelief of 
Mr. Parker. 

While we say this, we say also, 
that we by no means believe that 
the Bible has as yet been exhausted 
asa study for the critic. We are 
by no means insensible to the diffi- 
culties which yet remain to be dis- 
posed of—to the higher laws of in- 
lerpretation which are yet to be 
developed and vindicated—to the 
superstitious reverence with which 
old views are adhered to, as well 
as to the misapplications by which 
parts of the Scriptures are sadly 
perverted. A true and consistent 
theory of interpretation of the Bible 
as from men, and of its inspiration 
as from God, is yet greatly wanted, 
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while the evidence is overwhelming 
as to what is the Christianity which 
such a theory would vindicate. 

We have one more inquiry to 
make and we have done. Where 
learned Mr. Parker his philosophical 
system? Where did he discover 
that man of himself might be so 
inspired, that his God could give 
him no added inspiration? Where 
learned he that man was so exalted 
a being, that in his bosom was al- 
ready revealed the truth which the 
Bible declares, and that Jesus is 
only the model and realization of 
what any man may become? while 
as to the truths which he taught, 
they are but the articulated utter- 
ances of the whisperings that float 
in every man’s own bosom? Mr. 
Norton will start up with his accus- 
tomed promptness, and reply: ** Not 
from me—not from me. I have 
always taught as | do now, that 
man could not know God, or a fu- 
ture state, or his own moral nature, 
except as truths concerning these 
points are attested and confirmed 
by miracles, and I told the trans- 
cendental school at the outset, that 
if they contended that man could 
and did know these truths of him- 
self, and that the evidence for the 
Bible rested on its correspondence 
with their inward testimony, upon 
our scheme, there would be no 
farther use for the Bible, and I 
called them to account, as having 
adopted ‘the latest form of infi- 
delity.’ But it is all German met- 
aphysics, the adoption of the last 
importation from the dominion of 
tobacco smoke, and the taking up 
the last extravagance that has come 
from the addled head of some Ger- 
man professor, that has done the 
mischief.” ‘Thus much might Prof. 
Norton say. But we are not quite 
certain that this is a complete and 
satisfactory account of the matter. 
We have some of us heard of Dr. 
Channing, and have known of his 
influence in shaping the principles 
and in forming the spirit of the 








liberal school. Now none of Dr. 
Channing’s admirers (and we would 
rank ourselves among them to a 
certain degree) have ever thought 
him a metaphysician. No man 
will have the audacity to affirm, 
that he was often guilty of a syl- 
logism, or that the barbarous tech- 
nology of the Teutonic school was 
greatly to his taste. But all of us 
know his views of man as godlike 
and divine, as having an unction 
from above, and knowing all things. 
We all know the relation in which 
he was accustomed to place man 
in respect to the Scriptures, and 
the office which he made the Bible 
fulfill to his wants. These views 
of Channing have pervaded, if in- 
deed they have not constituted, the 
atmosphere of liberal Christianity. 
They have been as the unseen and 
impalpable particles which are dif- 
fused through the fluid, as the ele- 
ments of future crystals. ‘There 
was only wanting the fragment of 
some German system to serve as a 
nucleus, and behold they are gath- 
ered and shoot out from it at once, 
and we have them polished and 
hardened in all the beauty and 
symmetry of a perfect philosophic 
system. 

In this controversy, if it may not 
be too harsh a name to give to any 
discussion among our friends, both 
sides were right and yet both were 
wrong. Mr. Norton was right in 
contending that man was in des- 
perate need of a revelation, and 
that to a revelation, the race of man 
owes all its definite conceptions and 
powerful impressions which it has 
had of religious truth—and that to 
miraculous messengers must we as- 
cribe all the impulse onward which 
it has in fact received. Dr. Chan- 


ning and Mr. Parker are right, in 
holding that men are godlike and 
divine in their capacities, that he 
might know God and his duty if he 
would. But they are both wrong 
in not holding that man is wilfully 
and wickedly blind—and cheerfully 
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ignorant and depraved—that he will 
not read his own thoughts and face 
his own conscience, and that in con. 
sequence, God must call up his no. 
bler self, and wake the truths that he 
“holds in unrighteousness.” Had 
they both but believed that the Bible 
taught a little more sense and defi- 
nite truth, and that Paul was a little 
more of a philosopher, they would 
have found the union of their appa. 
rently opposite positions in the first 
chapter of the epistle to the Ro. 
mans. ‘“ Because that which may 
be known of God is manifest jp 
them, for God hath shewed it unto 
them. For the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and Godhead, 
so that they are without excuse.” 
Then mark what a deduction he 
makes. ‘“ For the wrath of God is 
revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men, who hold the truth in unright- 
eousness.” And it is because man 
is thus guilty and thus condemned, 
the Apostle argues, that man needs 
the gospel, and a gospel in which 
God should be revealed as the op- 
posite of condemning, and this gos- 
pel should be the power of God 
unto salvation. 

We have however a good word 
to say for the spiritual school and 
their controversy with Prof. Norton. 
That school took its shape, if not 
its impulse, from Schleiermacher 
and the writers of his school, who 
have exerted an influence so pow- 
erful in Germany in turning back 
the course of rationalism. It of 
course adopted some of the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the German meta- 
physics. ‘These doctrines, in their 
extreme form, were carried to their 
legitimate conclusions by Mr. Par- 
ker, as had been done before by 
some German reasoners, who if 
they have no other merit, have that 
of fearless and logical consistency, 
and seem destined to furnish the 
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world with specimens of all kinds 
of opinions worked out to their con- 
sistent results. Some of the other 
writers, are not to be identified with 
Mr. Parker. ‘They seem not to 
have made their first principles so 
rigidly metaphysical. Certainly 
they have not carried them out as 
he did. ‘They have rather dwelt in 
the sphere of the practical reason, 
and have used the moral rather than 
the intellectual arguments of their 
school. ‘They contended, that the 
highest evidence for Christianity is 
its adaptation to the nature and 
wants of man, and that this is a 
higher evidence than that furnished 
by miracles. To this, Mr. Norton 
was of course opposed. According 
to him, all that revelation has to do 
is to establish to man by miracles, its 
meagre creed. ‘Those who like 
him have leisure and libraries to 
study out the genuineness of the 
word, are to satisfy themselves that 
there is no mistake about the fact 
of their occurrence, and men are to 
hang on their testimony, their faith 
in God and immortality. ‘To reject 
the call for the Bible to do this 
office, is the “latest form of infi- 
delity.” Against this view, the 
spiritualists have prosecuted their ar- 
gument with manifest ability. ‘Their 
great defect is in their views of 
Christianity itself and of the reason 
why men need it. It is the defect 
which is seen in every party of the 
liberal school, and which vitiates 
their whole theory of religion. We 
have considered it under several 
heads. We will now sum it up ina 
word. Jt is the religion of the sen- 
timents rather thun the religion of 
the conscience. On the part of God, 
it is an administration to the senti- 
ments. On the part of man, it is 
the culture of the sentiments. Chris- 
tianity as a remedial system is the 
recovery of the sentiments, by ad- 
dressing the sentiments rather than 
by re-forming the moral under-work, 
the responsible will. The arguments 
to prove Christianity from God, 


are derived from its adaptation to 
purify the sentiments, rather than 
from its fitness to convert and sanc- 
tify and save a sinner. It is this 
which gives dignity and grace to 
the lowest forms of this school. It 
is this which detracts from the prom- 
ise and perfection of the highest. 
It is this which leads all forms to 
reject doctrines which we think 
plainly revealed, because they have 
no moral propriety, to them. It is 
this which has spoiled their inter- 
pretation of the Bible, and stripped 
that book of its authority. 

It is a religionism most grateful 
to human nature, especially in its 
happiest circumstances, when re- 
fined by culture, and elevated by 
taste, and rejoicing in the kindly 
affections—but which wants the 
courage to search out the malig- 
nancy and power of the disease 
within and to tear off the veil, that 
its wishes hang on the face of truth. 
It reasons clearly and conclusively, 
but to wrong conclusions, because 
it is wrong in one of its premises ; 
because it loses sight of the element 
in the case. It is too easy to do 
this—too easy to forget that we 
have to do with an earnest God ; an 
eternity to be revealed in its tre- 
mendous issues. It is too easy to 
enshroud the naked grandeur of the 
unwelcome truth, by softening words 
and pleasant argumentation. But 
the truth we must meet, and discus- 
sions about our theories of religion, 
carry our thoughts to the time, when 
we shall know whether our theory 
was like fact, and the character 
formed by it in ourselves or others 
shal! stand or fall. 

Let our liberal friends put in the 
element which their theory lacks. 
Let the moral take its place in the 
government of God and the wants of 
man; and we are assured, that we 
and they can go to the Scriptures side 
by side, and that with the present 
aids of science and principles of 
interpretation, we can not fail of a 
substantial agreement in our conclu- 
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sions, and the establishment of them 
with a good degree of certainty. 

We offer no apology for speak- 
ing thus earnestly and freely of the 
distinctive features of the liberal 
theology. It is not worth while to 
speak at all on themes like these, 
except in earnestness. Least of all 
is it worth while to speak of prin- 
ciples, except as one endeavors to 
know what principles are, and what 
is the end to which they lead. We 
have sought clearly to discern, what 
are the distinctive principles of lib- 
eral Christianity, and what are their 
natural and consistent results. We 
have seen that in using them, Mr. 
Parker is a consistent and logical 
thinker, and has carried them to no 
unnatural conclusions. 

We have spoken of principles, 
not of men, except incidentally and 
by the way. We have said freely, 
because we think it true, that not 
all who are called liberal Christians, 
hold nothing beside liberai princi- 
ples. Many, we would hope very 
many, hold them with larger or 
smaller admixtures from a better 
system. Many seem hardly to know 
what they believe. They vaguely 
and half believe many things, and 
their faith is, not that they do, but 
that they are ready to believe every 
thing that is true. Others believe in 
perpetual progress in faith ; which 
if it mean the clearer apprehension 
of principles, and their wider ap- 
plication, is a sound rule; but if it 
mean that these principles are not 
and can not be fixed and clearly 
known, is dishonorable to God and 
disastrous to man. 

We are not prepared to review 
the history of the discussions which 
first developed and defined liberal 
Christianity, and divided the Con- 
gregational churches of New Eng- 
land. The time has not come to 
write that history. It is not yet 


time for a man candidly to see and 
freely to say, wherein the Unita- 
rians or their opponents had the ad- 
vantage in the argument, or wherein 


either party failed to do justice tg 
the other. But the history of the 
past ought and need to have by 
little influence on the inquiries of 
the present, as to what is true and 
rational theology. Let it be granted 
that orthodoxy may to some minds, 
seem to have been largely seasoned 
with a mixture of sanctimony and 
craft. What has this to do with the 
question, What is the truth? Let 
it be conceded, that the honesty of 
its intentions and the beauty of its 
pious life have been marred and 
soiled, through defects in the cul- 
ture and taste of some of its pro 
fessors and its zealots. These faults 
should be laid to the want of culti- 
vation, and to this only. Let it be 
allowed that it has thought too little 
of the gentle spirit, the kind and 
graceful courtesies, and the social 
amenities, which are the appropriate 
garb and ornament of true religious 
feeling. ‘This does not prove that 
it has thought too much of the char. 
acter and the heart within. Let it 
be conceded, that orthodoxy has 
seemed to utter principles offensive 
to the moral sense, and confounding 
to the reason. What does this make 
against the truth, as it commends 
itself to the conscience, and takes 
captive the honest mind? Let it 
be conceded also that its spirit may 
have been harsh, bitter and uncour- 
teous. For this, let weak and im 
perfect man be held responsible, 
not the golden treasure which they 
bear and defend. Let it not be 
denied that it has been affected with 
the very bad and odious disease of 
cant. This is a too common com 
plaint to be altogether surprising 
any where; and we observe that 
our liberal friends are slightly given 
to it, not indeed, to cant of the im 
elegant and unsentimental species, 
but to one more refined and there 
fore more offensive and less ex 
cusable. Let it be granted again, 
that liberal Christians have been 
judged as wilful and wicked and 
hopeless unbelievers, rather than 
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reasoned with, as those whose diffi- 
culties were understood and whose 
doubts were respected. What should 
this avail in respect to those who 
treat them as scholars and as men ? 
earnestly but not indecently. 

We make these remarks, because 
we observe even at this day, on the 
part of the liberal school, a dispo- 
sition loosely to group together the 
yiews of all not numbered in their 
ranks, under the indefinite appella- 
tion of Calvinism, and often to make 
the most offensive and ultra form 
of Calvinism, the representation of 
the opinions of all but themselves. 
They argue against and concerning 
it, as though we could hold nothing 
beside. Against it they direct all 
their artillery, as though it were not 
a fiction of their own brains; ora 
man of straw for theological strip- 
lings to shoot at. Or if they notice 
the fact, that these views are not 
held in precisely this form, they 
take it as an indication that there 
are some who are becoming liberal, 
and they condescendingly express 
the hope, that as their minds are 
enlarged by additional culture and 
knowledge of the world, they will 
be ushered into the full glory of the 
liberal faith. ‘Thus all those called 
orthodox are grouped by them, as 
holding offensive and unreasonable 
dogmas on the one hand, and those 
who are becoming “ liberal” on the 
other. Now this may be a very 
convenient way of fostering an in- 
tensely sectarian spirit. It may 
cherish the feelings of prejudice 
and contempt toward all beside 
themselves, and give them a very 
flattering sense of their own supe- 
fority in all that elevates and dig- 
nifies man. ‘The orthodox” too 
may have furnished some very bad 
examples of this way of doing 
things, but it is none the better for 
that, nor more excusable in those 
who count themselves more free 
from theological prejudice. 

We say it in all frankness, but 
we have observed in our friends 
4 provincial not to say a narrow 
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spirit, in their estimate of the other 
Christian sects, as well as a fail- 
ure to appreciate the precise posi- 
tion of things in these denomina- 
tions. Whether it is because Bos- 
ton has so much literature, philoso- 
phy, and theology of its own, that 
it self-complacently thinks it has no 
occasion to look beyond its imme- 
diate circle, to satisfy all its wants, 
or whether because it lies so far 
away to the east, and is so often 
enveloped by its own fogs—-or 
whether their peculiar position of 
the liberal Christian with respect to 
the great forces of Protestantism, 
disinclines them from studying them 
closely—or whether it is, that it is 
more convenient to despise them ; 
whatever may be the cause, it has 
seemed to us to be a fact, that they 
have a little too much self-compla- 
cency to be exactly courteous, or 
betray it in ways too obvious to be 
altogether modest. We concede 
to them all which they can fairly 
claim, on the grounds of generous 
culture and intellectual acuteness 
and refinement; but we are quite 
certain that their claims on this 
score would secure greater consid- 
eration, if they did not talk so freely 
of other denominations as altogether 
in the dark, and of themselves as 
dwelling so nearly in the centre of 
all light, both actual and possible. 
We have sometimes heard them 
bewail over Connecticut, as desti- 
tute of the blessings of liberal Chris- 
tianity, in terms so doleful, that we 
could not but smile, and pray in 
the stanza of Burns: 


‘Oh wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us,” 


and this not more for our own ben- 
efit than for theirs, that they might 
know how they appeared to a dwell- 
er in this land so dark with Calvin- 
ism. Connecticut men are duly 
and humbly sensible, we presume, 
of their bearings and distance from 
** the city of notions ;” but yet when 
they look at themselves ‘in the ab- 
solute,” they may be pardoned in 
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the belief, that they are not alto- 
gether ignorant of the principles of 
liberal and rational interpretation, 
and perhaps not of the methods 
of a sound philosophy. It is only 
when they hear reports of them- 
selves from Boston, as the valley of 
of the shadow of death, over which 
broods the darkness of Calvinism 
and the stern rigor of religious dog- 
matism, that they suspect the sad- 
ness of their condition. They are 
not particularly sensitive however 
for themselves. They are some- 
what so for their respected friends 
at the east. They would therefore 
respectfully entreat them, for their 
good name in Connecticut, that they 
would not be too hasty in crediting 
or heralding the reported progress 
of the liberal faith within her bor- 
ders, lest perchance it may happen, 
that some miserable abortion from 
inflated ignorance, folly, and irre- 
ligion, may assume the name of 
liberal, to shine by its borrowed lus- 
tre—and the saying shall be brought 
to pass, that what smells rankly 
at home, becomes a perfume when 
scented from a distance. We speak 
with all due submission, but we can 
not but think it would do them good, 
to understand more fully the views 
of the orthodox, and occasionally to 
read their Bibles from their point 
of view, to see how it would sound, 
when read with other views of God 
and of man. 

But whatever liberal Christians 
may think or say of the other sects, 
we are free to say of them, that, in 
their present position, they waken 
within us thoughts and feelings too 
many and too strong readily to be 
expressed. We can not think of 
them as inheriting and upholding 
so many of the religious and social 
institutions founded by their and our 
honored sires of the Pilgrim stock, 
without caring for them for the fa- 
thers’ sake. We honor for its own, 
a religious communion that embra- 
ces so much that is noble in cultiva- 
ted intellect ; so much that is high 
and honorable in its noble spirit ; so 
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much that is enlarged and generous 


in its social feelings. But we can 
not think, without painful feelings, 
of the many thoughtful minds within 
its enclosure, so earnestly engaged 
on themes so awful and inspiring as 
those of religious truth, and reach. 
ing conclusions so uncertain, so con. 
tradictory to each other, and so sur. 
prising tous. We withhold not the 
expression of our interest in Mr, 
Parker and those who sympathize 
with him in his audacious and fap. 
tastic conclusions. ‘Their errors are 
the errors of noble minds. Their 
conclusions are the exaggerated or 
distorted perversions of lofty and 
important truths. ‘Their aims seem 
to be in a degree religiously intend. 
ed. They would elevate man toa 
high morality, make religion as per- 
petual as his being, and enrich him 
with high hopes concerning his ex- 
istence and his destiny. 

Nor do we refuse a measure of 
honor to those of the other ex. 
treme in opinion. It is true we re- 
ject their entire scheme of religious 
philosophy, in the warp and woof, 
as untrue to reason, conscience 
and fact, with respect to man and 
God. We are struck dumb at the 
cool precision and intellectual har- 
dihood with which they march it 
through the Bible, and make it bend 
or break to their service. We are 
astonished that their literary and mo 
ral taste can give to its surprising 
merits no higher and heartier praise, 
—that its miracles of truth and pi- 
ety, and its greater miracles of sub- 
lime conceptions of God and eter- 
nity, awaken no more glowing en- 
thusiasm, even if its miracles of 
history and fact must be scanned 
with so cool and determined a scep- 
ticism. But we give even to these, 
as reasoners, the praise of caution, 
acuteness, discrimination and logic. 

There is a still larger class than 
either of these, who have little sym- 
pathy with such extremes of opin 
ion, and rather dwell apart from all 
discussion of doctrines as injurious 
or unprofitable. To these let all 
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honor be given, for elevated taste, 
for devotional sensibilities, and gen- 
tleness of disposition. We would 
not rudely assail their cherished 
convictions, or depreciate their ac- 
knowledged virtues. And yet, that 
their opinions should be so uncer- 
tain and shifting, that their tests of 
religious character should be so 
doubtfully and cautiously expressed, 
that such vagueness and impotence 
should pertain to all their views and 
doings on a subject which, if any 
thing, is every thing to man; these 
facts show clearly that there is some- 
thing greatly in the wrong. We 
acknowledge that they think and 
speak seriously of the power of an 
endless life,—that the shadows of 
the unseen world seem to rest upon 
their spirits with an oppressive and 
saddening gloom. It seems to us 
that none have views of eternity and 
retribution so melancholy as they ; 
and all because they have not the 
energy to look them in the face, and 
go with whole-hearted confidence to 
Him “who hath brought life and 
immortality to light.” By seeming 
toshun a bold and earnest converse 
with death, and a stern probing to 
the bottom of man’s wants, they 
dwell in an obscure and unknown 
dread. We are not iasensible to 
the warm affection and grateful ten- 
derness with which they think of 
Jesus,—that he is honored with no 
affected homage, and enshrined in 
their hearts by the sacredness of 
holy affections. But it would be 
weak in us, and unchristian, ever 
to be satisfied, till they shall see in 
him all the glory which we behold 
in him, and their present interest in 
Christ shall be no more remembered, 
as it expands and kindles into the 
rapture and grateful praise which 
inspire the songs of the redeemed 
in heaven. 

But most of all do we think and 
speak with freedom of those who 
have openly expressed their dissat- 
isfaction with the present condition 
of things, and ask for life and en- 
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ergy and zeal, in language not to be 
mistaken, and with an earnestness 
which is not to be suspected. We 
wait for the issue of their movement 
with some solicitude. We believe 
that they are earnest men. We 
trust that they are free and liberal 
thinkers,—so free, that while they 
will boldly bring out from the Scrip- 
tures all which they teach, though 
it may seem strange and new; so 
also none will be rejected because 
it is old and common, if it com- 
mends itself to the conscience and 
wants of man. And inasmuch as 
we believe that the gospel, as a 
system of truth and fact, is very 
clearly revealed, and the practical 
wants of man are very obvious, we 
are content to see them candidly 
and earnestly discuss the Bible and 
the wants of men, the more ear- 
nestly if it be but fairly, the better. 
We only fear that the truth as truth 
will not be discussed enough, and 
its importance in the promotion of 
life will not be esteemed as it should 
be. We therefore add, that no zeal 
awakened because there must be 
life ; no properties or perfection in 
the manner of worship ; no wisdom 
gathered by piecemeal, as shreds 
and patches from the other sects ; 
no social devices or reformations ; 
no esprit du corps; no fervent or 
pungent appeals from lay or cleri- 
cal lips, can of themselves give life. 
Nothing but clear, grand, over- 
whelming views of truth concerning 
God and eternity, received as real, 
and with the whole-souled simplicity 
of a little child, has ever truly wa- 
kened the soul of man, or created 
life ‘neath ribs of death. Nothing 
but energy imparted from the living 
and holy One, ever induced man so 
to confer with truth and with God. 
We may never forget that “ Reli- 
gion is no philosophy of life, but a 
life or living process,” and that this 
comes not by speculating how it is 
to come, and trying one experiment 
after another, but by awaking to the 
world of truth about and within us. 
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“ Turn all the slaves loose! De- 
vote the South to blood, fire, and 
servile war!” Such are the excla- 
mations which rise spontaneously to 
many lips, when they hear of eman- 
cipation : such the results, which in 
their view, must inevitably follow the 
liberation of the southern bondman. 
The objection comprised in these ex- 
clamations, has great weight, with 
many benevolent minds, and is suf- 
ficient as they suppose to demand 
the cessation of all attempts, or at 
least, of the present attempts, at 
emancipation. We think that a pe- 
rusal of the interesting work which 
we have placed at the head of this 
article, would dissipate all such ap- 
prehensions. We might therefore 
simply commend the work to our 
readers, and leave the facts therein 
stated to do their own work of con- 
viction. But as this subject has of 
late years assumed a new aspect, 
we intend in accordance with the 
original design of our work, to dis- 
cuss this as one of the prominent 
topics of the day. We shall not 
however enter upon all the ques- 
tions, naturally suggested by the 
work before us—much less, shall 
we defend all that is said or done 
for emancipation, but shall merely 
present some thoughts and facts, 
which the interesting statements of 
Mr. Philippo, have recalled to our 
minds. 

Our views however will be mis- 
understood, unless we define at the 
outset, precisely what we mean by 
emancipation. For the objection 
and alarm which some feel at the 
bare mention of this topic, are evi- 
dently founded on entire misappre- 
hension. The very phrase so famil- 
iar to alarmists, * turning the slaves 
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ITS PAST AND PRESENT STATE.* 


loose,” indicates both the existence 
and nature of this mistake. 

We mean then by emancipation, 
Ist, the entire cessation of the right 
of property in the slave; and 24d, 
the enactment and administration of 
impartial law, for the freedman. 
On each of these points, some addi- 
tional explanations are needed. 

Our definition assumes that the dis. 
tinctive feature of slavery is ‘ prop. 
erty in human beings.” We are 
accustomed it is true, in figurative 
and popular language, to apply the 
term slavery, toa great variety of 
conditions. But while there are 
gross oppressions in many coun- 
tries; while wrongs and cruelties 
are possible in all governments,— 
while some, in every community, 
are deprived of rights, which others 
enjoy—slavery, as we now under- 
stand and discuss it, is a peculiarly 
marked and definite thing, distinct 
from these other conditions of injus- 
tice. Southern law indeed defines 
slavery, with wonderful force and 
precision: “ Slaves shall be deemed, 
sold, taken and reputed to be chat- 
tels personal in the hands of their 
owners, and possessors, their exec- 
utors, administrators and assigns, to 
all intents, constructions, and pur- 
poses whatsoever.”* The condi- 
tion herein described, is generally 
distinct from any other. ‘The right 
to the services of a child, an appren- 
tice, or a wife, to which slavery has 
sometimes been insultingly compar- 
ed, is totally different from that de- 
fined with such sagacity and pre- 
cision in the slave code. Emanci- 
pation, therefore, involves the entire 
cessation of this right of property. 

But emancipation does not stop 
these. The condition to be substi- 
tuted for slavery, is, subjection to 
impartial law: to law which gives 
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him the same rights and facilities 
for redress which other men have; 
and which places him under no oth- 
er restrictions, disabilities, or penal- 
ties, than those imposed on other 
men, of his character, property and 
education. Do this and emancipa- 
tion is complete. 

But is it safe and wise to do this ? 
The book of Mr. Philippo affords 
demonstration strong in the affirma- 
tive, in the case of Jamaica. But, 
as even yet, the results of West In- 
dia emancipation, are by some de- 
clared to be doubtful, or if good, 
yet insufficient to establish the gen- 
eral safety and expediency of eman- 
cipation; we propose to come to 
our conclusion from a somewhat 
wider induction. 

We might indeed argue the safety 
of emancipation from certain indis- 
putable data. We might say, that 
as emancipation does not increase 
the physical force of the freedmen, 
they have no more power to commit 
injury, than when held as slaves, 
therefore, emancipation is as safe 
as slavery. We might proceed to 
argue, that as emancipation confers 
an immense boon, and withdraws 
an immense wrong, therefore the 
grounds of hatred are taken away, 
and motives to kindness increased, 
and therefore, emancipation is safer, 
than slavery. But the argument we 
design to construct at the present 
time, is different. We intend to 
rest our conclusion on a somewhat 
wider induction of historical facts. 

Slavery, under various forms, and 
with various degrees of severity, has 
existed for ages. Now we wish to 
show that great and imminent peril 
has always attended the existence 
of such servitude ; that entire safety, 
with other good results, have been 
the consequences of emancipation. 

Slavery existed in the Roman em- 
pire. In speaking on this subject Gib- 
bon remarks*—* they [the slaves] 
were impatient to break and revenge 
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their fetters. Against such internal 
enemies, whose desperate insurrec- 
tions had more than once reduced 
the republic to the brink of destruc- 
tion, the most severe regulations,” 
&c. were made. 

In Sicily, the lands were distri- 
buted into immense plantations and 
cultivated by slaves, as in our South- 
ern states. Ferguson remarks,t 
“* they were ready upon every favor- 
able opportunity to take up arms, 
against their masters, and often 
shook the state with a storm which 
was not foreseen till it actually 
burst.”” About ten years after the 
destruction of Carthage, the slaves 
revolted, “and in four successive 
campaigns, made prosperous war 
on the Roman pretors.” After ru- 
ining the island by their devastations, 
they were at length subdued, and 
thirty thousand killed. In the year 
650, U. C., “a slave in Sicily hav- 
ing murdered his master, invited the 
slaves of the island to assure their 
freedom, and acquired sufficient 
strength to cope with the Roman 
preetor, and was only defeated after 
a severe struggle of three years, by 
the Roman armies.” As early as 
the Carthaginian war, “ the number 
of slaves in Italy, was already be- 
come so great, as to endanger the 
state.” In the year 680, U. C., the 
slaves in Rome revolted, and retired 
to the country around Vesuvius, 
** and harassed the country with rob- 
beries and murders.” They re- 
peatedly defeated the armies sent 
against them, with immense slaugh- 
ter. Crassus raised an immense ar- 
my, and Pompey was recalled from 
Spain to oppose them. They were 
at length subdued, with great loss 
to the victors. A distinguished Ger- 
man writer has remarked, “ of the 
ruin of ancient Rome, slavery was 
the chief and most direct cause.” 
Slavery existed in Sparta; yet even 
in that warlike community, slaves 
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were deemed so dangerous that their 
numbers were diminished by whole- 
sale butcheries. 

In the West Indies, slavery has 
existed. Their able historian, Mar- 
tin, in his preface, remarks, “ I have 
carefully studied West India history, 
and find nothing but wars, usurpa- 
tions, crime, misery and vice. All 
is one revolting scene of infamy, 
bloodshed, and unmitigated woe. 
Slavery has been the curse of the 
West Indies.” 

In the year 1760, a desperate in- 
surrection of the negroes of Jamaica 
commenced, in which the most hor- 
rible cruelties were perpetrated. 
Ninety white persons and four hun- 
dred negroes were killed. In 1649, 
a formidable insurrection took place 
at Barbadoes, and a general day 
was appointed for the massacre of 
all the white inhabitants. The plot 
however was discovered. In 1816, 
there were bloody insurrections in 
this same island. In 1761, the slaves 
in Bermuda rebelled, and declared 
their intention to kill their masters. 
Nearly thirty insurrections of the 
slave population of Jamaica, occur- 
red within the period of its posses- 
sion by the British. ‘That, in 1832, 
involved the lives of seven hundred 
persons, an expense of £161,596, 
together with a destruction of prop- 
erty, amounting to £1,154,583, or in 
the aggregate, a loss of $6,580,000. 
In 1729, the slaves in Antigua form- 
ed a conspiracy to destroy all the 
English, which was discovered two 
or three days before the intended 
assault. In 1763, the Dutch settle- 
ment at Barbadoes, was surrounded 
and cut off by the negroes. In 1767, 
there was a rebellion among the 
slaves in Grenada. In short, serer- 
al hundreds of slave insurrections 
are recorded by the historians of the 
West indies. 

In our southern states slavery has 
ever been attended with the same 
perils. In the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Moore said—* the slaves 
will always be disposed to avail 
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themselves of a favorable opportu. 
nity of asserting their natural rights, 
It may be safely assumed, that 
whenever the slaves are as nume. 
rous as the whites, it will require 
one half of the effective force of the 
whites to keep them quiet.” Judge 
Tucker of Virginia says—* When. 
ever we are involved in war, if our 
enemies hold out the lure of free. 
dom, they will have in every negro 
a decided friend.”” The editor of 
the Maryville (Tenn.) Intelligencer 
says—‘* We of the south are sur. 
rounded by a dangerous class of 
beings. A consciousness that a ten- 
fold force would gather from the 
four corners of the United States 
keeps them in subjection. To the 
non-slaveholding states we are in- 
debted for a permanent safeguard 
against insurrection.” In the con- 
vention which formed the constitu. 
tion of Virginia, Mr. Campbell said, 
“in the year 1813, all the militia 
east of the Blue Ridge were chiefly 
employed in patrolling the counties 
on the seaboard, and generally east 
of the Ridge, to prevent insurrec- 
tion among your discontented popu 
lation.” 

Quotations of a similar nature 
might be multiplied without limit. 
These men affirm that whereof they 
do know. While at the north, or 
when in controversy with anti-slave- 
ry men, they stoutly affirm the 
safety of their ‘domestic institu- 
tions,’ and the contentment of the 
slaves ; but among themselves they 
speak the truth, and utter the lan- 
guage of fear and painful appre- 
hension. Indeed it is impossible, 
from the nature of the human mind, 
that slaves can be a safe and con- 
tented population. Habitually con- 
scious, as most of them are, of suf- 
fering constant and gross injustice 
in the deprivation of their freedom ; 
exposed, as all of them are, to per- 
sonal abuse; and receiving, as the 
mass of them do, injurious treat 
ment and capricious punishment; 
and enduring, as a portion of them 
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do, outrage, malice and torture ;— 
they must feel a rankling hatred to 
the system which oppresses them, 
and to the masters who rule them. 
As weil might one try to persuade 
us that the exiles whom Russian 
despotism has consigned to the 
snows and mines of ‘Siberia were 
happy, as that a slave population 
ever was, is, or can be, safe and 
ieataated, 

Our newspapers furnish a sad 
commentary on the truth of these 
remarks. Frequent notices, thrust 
into some obscure corner of miscel- 
laneous matter, inform us that Mr. 
A. was barbarously murdered by 
one of his slaves, or that Mr. B. 
was killed by a black fellow while 
administering, in his capacity of 
overseer, a necessary chastisement. 
The slave perhaps is hunted down 
by bloodhounds, or savagely burnt 
alive by the neighbors, and the af- 
fair is forgotten. But facts of this 
kind, fearful in number and horror, 
indicate the deep und boiling volca- 
no underneath the surface of south- 
ern society. Now and then this 
volcano gives out still more alarm- 
ing symptoms. In 1728 there was 
an insurrection in The 
design of the slaves was to destroy 
all the whites in order to obtain 
their liberty. In 1730 the slaves 
in South Carolina conspired to de- 
stroy all the whites. In 1730 there 
was an insurrection of the slaves 
in Virginia—five counties were in 
arms. In 1739 three bloody insur- 
rections occurred in South Caroli- 
na; in one of them twenty five 
whites were killed, and some slaves 
gibbeted alive. In 1740 another in- 
surrection occurred in South Caro- 
lina, and twenty whites were killed. 
In 1822 thirty five slaves were put 
to death in a revolt to obtaia their 
liberty. In 1831 occurred an in- 
surrection in Southampton, Va.— 
more than sixty persons lost their 
lives, and the whole state was filled 
with alarm. In 1800 an insurrec- 
tion took place in Richmond and its 
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neighborhood. In 1816 an insur- 
rection was projected in Camden, 
8. C., but was divulged before its 
execution. In 1826, near Hillsbo- 
rough, N. C., was an insurrectiona- 
ry movement among the slaves; the 
military were called out, and killed 
sixty armed negroes. 

lf we have any southern readers, 
we ask their particular attention to 
the following statement, fearfully 


ominous, as it is, of their present 
condition. Fugitive slaves in great 


numbers are weekly coming to us 
from the south, and these fugitives, 
for obvious reasons, are the most 
active and intelligent among their 
brethren. They assure us, that 
there is a deep discontent among 
the slaves; that when there were 
recent difficulties between England 
and this country relative to the 
northeastern boundary and the im- 
prisonment of McLeod, and there 
were strong probabilities of war, 
the slaves knew of it, and had ex- 
tensively conspired to rise, the mo- 
ment they heard of the commence- 
ment of hostilities. They moreover 
assure us, that no one fact has such 
a tendency to keep the slaves quiet, 
as the fact, also extensively known 
among them, that there are aboli- 
tionists at the north laboring for 
their emancipation ; that, hoping for 
deliverance through such exertions, 
they are kept back from insurrec- 
tion, and that but for such hope 
there would be now frequent revolts 
at the south. Thus, were it not for 
the very northern ‘“ incendiaries” 
whom slaveholders denounce and 
curse, their own fields and homes 
would not be safe a single month. 
Grant, then, if you please, that 
emancipation would be unsafe: it 
could not well be more perilous than 
slavery. But we are prepared to 
take much stronger ground. We 
are ready to affirm the entire and 
perfect safety of emancipation. For 
the liberation of slaves is by no 
means an untried experiment. It 
has been repeated again and again, 
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in different ages, under various cir- 
cumstances, and in widely distant 
countries, yet, invariably, with en- 
tire safety and success. 

Millions of slaves were emanci- 
pated in the Roman empire; but, 
while history records most terrible 
and bloody insurrections, as the re- 
sult of slavery, it gives no account 
of the slightest disturbance origina- 
ting in emancipation. The great 
mass of the population of England 
were once slaves. Emancipation, 
there, never produced even a riot, so 
far as records have come down to 
us. When Mexico and the South 
American governments threw off the 
Spanish yoke, they also took off the 
yoke from their own slaves ; yet not 
a solitary outbreak, not a single in- 
stance of murder or personal vio- 
lence has resulted. Wars indeed 
and commotions have succeeded 
each other with sad rapidity, but 
they have not in the remotest de- 
gree been connected with emanci- 
pation. On the contrary, the most 
authentic information assures us that 
the blacks are the most quiet and 
orderly part of the population in the 
South American republics. 

In Colombia, immense numbers 
of the slaves were emancipated at 
once, and what was the result? M. 
Ravenga declares, “that the effect 
has been, a degree of docility on the 
part of the blacks, and a degree of 
security on the part of the whites, 
unknown in any preceding period 
of the history of Colombia.” “In 
1793, liberty was proclaimed to the 
slaves of Guadaloupe by the French 
government; and during their ten 
years of freedom, their governors 
bore testimony to their regular in- 
dustry and uninterrupted submission 
to the laws. When Sir Stamford 
Raffles assumed the command of 
Java, slavery was instantly abolish- 
ed. ‘There was neither indolence 
nor crime as the result; and during 
his whole government, but four per- 
sons were tried and convicted of of- 
fenses against the laws of society. 


When the island was handed over to 
the Dutch, slavery was again intro. 
duced, and within a short time, five 
hundred slaves were executed for re. 
bellion.”” A somewhat more detailed 
account is given in the South Affi. 
can Commercial Advertiser of Feb, 
9, 1831. ‘“ Three thousand prize 
negroes here received their free. 
dom,—four hundred in one day,— 
but not the least difficulty or disor. 
der occurred ; servants found mas. 
ters, masters hired servants, and at 
night, scarcely an idler was to be 
seen. ‘To state that sudden eman. 
cipation would create disorder and 
distress, is most unreasonable.” 
Complete emancipation took place 
in all the West India islands on the 
first of August, 1838. Since that 
time, perfect quiet has reigned 
throughout them all; while in Eng. 
land, incendiaries have gone through 
the agricultural districts, destroying 
immense quantities of grain, and in 
Wales, the rioters for months bade 
defiance to the police and the mili- 
tary. And in America, some of our 
larger towns have been repeatedly 
disgraced by mobs, violence and 
bloodshed ; yet among the emanci- 
pated blacks in the West Indies, the 
most profound quiet has prevailed. 
The only exceptions to this general 
statement are, a local disturbance 
near Kingston, Jamaica, and the 
present difficulties in Dominica.— 
The first was occasioned by some 
heathenish blacks, who persisted in 
observing some Christmas mum- 
meries, contrary to the law, and 
were dispersed in the attempt, with 
great ease, and without the loss of a 
single white man’s life. The sec- 
ond originated in the course of pro- 
ceedings necessary to complete & 
census of the island. Some igno- 


rant blacks, fearing an increase of 
taxation, as the consequence of the 
census, made some opposition to the 
officers of government, which, how- 
ever, was speedily put down. But 
with these trivial exceptions, not @ 
finger has been raised in violence 
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against & white man, since emanci- 

tion took place, and not a people 
in the world have been so quiet and 
obedient to law, as the freemen of 
the West Indies. 

It may be said, indeed, that the 
events which took place in St. Do- 
mingo, from 1790 to 1800, consti- 
tute an exception to these sweeping 
remarks. ‘“ The horrors of St. Do- 
mingo,” are uniformly asserted and 
quoted, as indisputable proof of sure 
and terrible consequences from 
emancipation. Yet, in fact, not a 
solitary act of violence was ever 
perpetrated in that island, in conse- 
quence of the liberation of the 
slaves. ‘Those “ horrors” occurred 
before emancipation. As this is at 
variance with the common belief, 
we must enter upon a further state- 
ment of facts, referring our readers 
to the various histories of that island, 
for more minute details. 

Both before and during the French 
revolution, there had existed bitter 
feuds between the three classes of 
the free population of St. Domingo, 
known as the planters, the mulat- 
toes, and the petits blancs. After 
many contentions and some blood- 
shed for their respective claims, a 
decree of the Constituent Assembly 
of May 15, 1791, conferred equal 
political rights on these three classes, 
leaving slavery just where it was 
before. Immediately, contentions 
amounting to civil war, arose be- 
tween these factions. In the pro- 
gress of these disorders, the slaves, 
while sternly held as slaves, con- 
ceived the project of self-emancipa- 
tion. Accordingly, on the 22d of 
August, 1791, the servile insurrec- 
tion commenced. The explosion 
was sudden and terrible. ‘The isl- 
and was covered with fires, and the 
negroes massacred their former mas- 
ters in great numbers. Then en- 
sued “ the horrors of St. Domingo.” 
But these were not the consequences 
of emancipation ; they were the re- 
sults of slavery,—of slavery enfor- 
ced, and of emancipation withheld. 
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In November, 1791, the home go- 
vernment despatched three commis- 
sioners to the island, to mediate 
between the contending parties, and 
adjust some terms of peaceful eman- 
cipation. While these terms were 
under discussion, the revolted slaves 
were peaceful. But when no terms 
of accommodation would be ac- 
cepted by the whites, but the return 
of the insurgents to bondage, the 
disorders were renewed with greater 
violence than ever. Young and old 
were butchered, females were rav- 
ished, and Cape Town, the finest 
city in the West Indies, was reduced 
to ashes. ‘Thirty thousand persons 
lost their lives, and great numbers 
fled to the United States, from whom 
has come down the tradition of the 
horrors of St. Domingo. But again 
let it be remarked, that these horrors 
were the result of emancipation 
withheld, and of slavery enforced. 

In June, 1793, the Commissioners 
published a decree, conferring im- 
mediate emancipation. Atrocities 
ceased at once, and the island began 
rapidly to regain its original pro- 
ductiveness., 

In December, 1801, Bonaparte 
despatched a formidable armament, 
for the purpose of humbling Touis- 
sant, and of reéstablishing slavery. 
Then again ensued “ horrors.”” The 
war was finally terminated by the 
destruction of the French army. 

Such is an abstract of those events, 
which are usually alleged as a fatal 
and unanswerable objection to eman- 
cipation. But the horrors of St. 
Domingo were the fruits of slavery. 
We may challenge the production of 
one well authenticated instance of 
the loss of a white man’s life, even 
in St. Domingo, as the result of 
emancipation. 

While we are writing these lines, 
Providence is presenting in the West 
Indies, side by side, the fruits of 
slavery and the safety of emancipa- 
tion. Over all the British islands, 
there reigns the most profound peace 
and uniform industry, with the triv- 
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in different ages, under various cir- 
cumstances, and in widely distant 
countries, yet, invariably, with en- 
tire safety and success. 

Millions of slaves were emanci- 
pated in the Roman empire ; but, 
while history records most terrible 
and bloody insurrections, as the re- 
sult of slavery, it gives no account 
of the slightest disturbance origina- 
ting in emancipation. The great 
mass of the population of England 
were once slaves. Emancipation, 
there, never produced even a riot, so 
far as records have come down to 
us. When Mexico and the South 
American governments threw off the 
Spanish yoke, they also took off the 
yoke from their own slaves ; yet not 
a solitary outbreak, not a single in- 
stance of murder or personal vio- 
lence has resulted. Wars indeed 
and commotions have succeeded 
each other with sad rapidity, but 
they have not in the remotest de- 
gree been connected with emanci- 
pation. On the contrary, the most 
authentic information assures us that 
the blacks are the most quiet and 
orderly part of the population in the 
South American republics. 

In Colombia, immense numbers 
of the slaves were emancipated at 
once, and what was the result? M. 
Ravenga declares, “ that the effect 
has been, a degree of docility on the 
part of the blacks, and a degree of 
security on the part of the whites, 
unknown in any preceding period 
of the history of Colombia.” “In 
1793, liberty was proclaimed to the 
slaves of Guadaloupe by the French 
government; and during their ten 
years of freedom, their governors 
bore testimony to their regular in- 
dustry and uninterrupted submission 
to the laws. When Sir Stamford 
Raffles assumed the command of 
Java, slavery was instantly abolish- 
ed. There was neither indolence 
nor crime as the result; and during 
his whole government, but four per- 
sons were tried and convicted of of- 
fenses against the laws of society. 


When the island was handed over to 
the Dutch, slavery was again intro. 
duced, and within a short time, five 
hundred slaves were executed for re. 
bellion.” A somewhat more detailed 
account is given in the South Afri. 
can Commercial Advertiser of Feb, 
9, 1831. “Three thousand prize 
negroes here received their free. 
dom,—four hundred in one day,— 
but not the least difficulty or disor. 
der occurred ; servants found mas. 
ters, masters hired servants, and at 
night, scarcely an idler was to be 
seen. ‘To state that sudden eman. 
cipation would create disorder and 
distress, is most unreasonable.” 
Complete emancipation took place 
in all the West India islands on the 
first of August, 1838. Since that 
time, perfect quiet has reigned 
throughout them all; while in Eng. 
land, incendiaries have gone through 
the agricultural districts, destroying 
immense quantities of grain, and in 
Wales, the rioters for months bade 
defiance to the police and the mili- 
tary. And in America, some of our 
larger towns have been repeatedly 
disgraced by mobs, violence and 
bloodshed ; yet among the emanci- 
pated blacks in the West Indies, the 
most profound quiet has prevailed. 
The only exceptions to this general 
statement are, a local disturbance 
near Kingston, Jamaica, and the 
present difficulties in Dominica.— 
The first was occasioned by some 
heathenish blacks, who persisted in 
observing some Christmas mum- 
meries, contrary to the law, and 
were dispersed in the attempt, with 
great ease, and without the loss of a 
single white man’s life. The sec- 
ond originated in the course of pro- 
ceedings necessary to complete a 
census of the island. Some igno- 
rant blacks, fearing an increase of 
taxation, as the consequence of the 
census, made some opposition to the 
officers of government, which, how- 
ever, was speedily put down. But 
with these trivial exceptions, not a 
finger has been raised in violence 
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inst a white man, since emanci- 
pation took place, and not a people 
in the world have been so quiet and 
obedient to law, as the freemen of 
the West Indies. 

It may be said, indeed, that the 
events which took place in St. Do- 
mingo, from 1790 to 1800, consti- 
tute an exception to these sweeping 
remarks. ‘ The horrors of St. Do- 
mingo,” are uniformly asserted and 
quoted, as indisputable proof of sure 
and terrible consequences from 
emancipation. Yet, in fact, not a 
solitary act of violence was ever 
perpetrated in that island, in conse- 
quence of the liberation of the 
slaves. Those “ horrors” occurred 
before emancipation. As this is at 
variance with the common belief, 
we must enter upon a further state- 
ment of facts, referring our readers 
to the various histories of that island, 
for more minute details. 

Both before and during the French 
revolution, there had existed bitter 
feuds between the three classes of 
the free population of St. Domingo, 
known as the planters, the mulat- 
toes, and the petits blancs. After 
many contentions and some blood- 
shed for their respective claims, a 
decree of the Constituent Assembly 
of May 15, 1791, conferred equal 
political rights on these three classes, 
leaving slavery just where it was 
before. Immediately, contentions 
amounting to civil war, arose be- 
tween these factions. In the pro- 
gress of these disorders, the slaves, 
while sternly held as slaves, con- 
ceived the project of self-emancipa- 
tion. Accordingly, on the 22d of 
August, 1791, the servile insurrec- 
tion commenced. The explosion 
was sudden and terrible. ‘The isl- 
and was covered with fires, and the 
negroes massacred their former mas- 
ters in great numbers. Then en- 
sued “ the horrors of St. Domingo.” 
But these were not the consequences 
of emancipation ; they were the re- 
sults of slavery,—of slavery enfor- 
ced, and of emancipation withheld. 
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In November, 1791, the home go- 
vernment despatched three commis- 
sioners to the island, to mediate 
between the contending parties, and 
adjust some terms of peaceful eman- 
cipation. While these terms were 
under discussion, the revolted slaves 
were peaceful. But when no terms 
of accommodation would be ac- 
cepted by the whites, but the return 
of the insurgents to bondage, the 
disorders were renewed with greater 
violence thanever. Young and old 
were butchered, females were rav- 
ished, and Cape Town, the finest 
city in the West Indies, was reduced 
to ashes. Thirty thousand persons 
lost their lives, and great numbers 
fled to the United States, from whom 
has come down the tradition of the 
horrors of St. Domingo. But again 
let it be remarked, that these horrors 
were the result of emancipation 
withheld, and of slavery enforced. 

In June, 1793, the Commissioners 
published a decree, conferring im- 
mediate emancipation. Atrocities 
ceased at once, and the island began 
rapidly to regain its original pro- 
ductiveness. 

In December, 1801, Bonaparte 
despatched a formidable armament, 
for the purpose of humbling Touis- 
sant, and of reéstablishing slavery. 
Then again ensued “ horrors.” The 
war was finally terminated by the 
destruction of the French army. 

Such is an abstract of those events, 
which are usually alleged as a fatal 
and unanswerable objection to eman- 
cipation. But the horrors of St. 
Domingo were the fruits of slavery. 
We may challenge the production of 
one well authenticated instance of 
the loss of a white man’s life, even 
in St. Domingo, as the result of 
emancipation. 

While we are writing these lines, 
Providence is presenting in the .Vest 
Indies, side by side, the fruits of 
slavery and the safety of emancipa- 
tion. Over all the British islands, 
there reigns the most profound peace 
and uniform industry, with the triv- 
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ial exception already noticed. In 
the Danish islands, where emanci- 
pation is discussed and expected, not 
a note or a fear of insurrection is 
known. But in Cuba, where slavery 
reigns, guarded by troops, and 
rooted in the determination of the 
whites, there has just exploded one 
of those outbreaks which must oc- 
cur in slave lands, as surely as the 
volcano must throw off its accumu- 
lated fires. Emancipation in the 
British islands asks nothing but to 
preserve the white man’s life. In 
Cuba, the bayonet and cannon, 
burning and tortures, are in vain 
used to protect the white man from 
his incensed and outraged slave. 

But we have detained our readers 
too long from the book of Mr. Phi- 
lippo. ‘This gentleman, after a res- 
idence of twenty years on the island 
of Jamaica, with every advantage 
for becoming acquainted with its 
population, and with the working of 
all the measures of the British gov- 
ernment, has given us the results of 
his observations. Most gratifying 
are his facts to the friends of free- 
dom and right. 

Instead of indolence, so often al- 
ledged as the inherent vice of the 
negro, there has sprung up in the 
Jamaica freedman an industry une- 
qualed by the toil which the whip of 
slavery could extort. Within six 
years, the emancipated blacks on 
that single island have purchased 
over 100,000 acres of land, and 
erected 3000 houses, and paid in 
cash for these properties £170,000, 
or about $850,000. In what coun- 
try have the same number of poor 
persons done as much? One of the 
magistrates remarks: “ It is won- 
derful how much has been accom- 
plished on the island, in building, 
planting, digging, and making fen- 
ces, without a cessation of labor on 
the part of the population. The 
reason was, that the emancipation 
from bondage to new hopes, new 
desires, and new responsibilities, 
strengthened the exertions of the ne- 
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gro. In one parish, there are now 
(1840) 7340 persons—emancipated 
slaves—who have become freehold. 
ers, and pay taxes!” Could even 
Yankee enterprise have done more, 
in the circumstances ? 

While the freedmen themselves 
are thus improving their condition, 
the planters also reap the fruits of 
emancipation, and can actually cul. 
tivate their lands at a less expense 
with free labor than with slaves, and 
the lazy, thriftless system necessa- 
rily connected with slavery. The 
following calculation was made by 
the Earl of Elgin, at the estate of 
Joseph Gordon, Esq. : 

** With slave labor, one acre, 


aad 
Cane hole moulding, 4 0 0 
Planting, : - OR O 
First cleaning, - OR O 
Second do. - - OR OD 
Third do - - 0 8 0 
Fourth do. - - 0 8 0 

£6 12 0 

With free labor, 

Ploughing, - - 0 5 6 
Planting, - - OR OD 
First harrowing, - 0 2 0 
First moulding, - 0 29 
Second andthird, - 0 4 0 


Seven days feeding 

horsesandcattle, 017 6 
£2 3 9 
Saving, £4 8s. 3d.” 

Another important item in estima- 
ting the relative expense, is found 
in the diminished capital required 
by free labor. A sugar estate with 
two hundred slaves must have at 
least $40,000 capital invested in 
that species of property, with all its 
attendant risk. Of course, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing sugar on 
that estate must be enhanced by the 
amount of risk and interest accruing 
on thatsum. With free labor, the 


whole of this enormous capital is 
saved, and the whole business con- 
ducted with $40,000 less of capital 
and risk. This single fact throws 
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an immense advantage into the scale 
of free labor. 

The value of the productions of 
the island, since the act of emanci- 
pation, will be found in the work of 
Mr. Philippo, stated at considerable 
length, with tables, and extracts 
from parliamentary documents. For 
the sake of brevity, we omit all but 
the results. ‘The average annual 
value of sugar—the great staple of 
the island—for six years preceding 
the commencement of the appren- 
ticeship system, was £5,320,021 ; 
for the four years of apprentice- 
ship, £6,218,801 ; and in the first 
year of freedom, was £5,530,000 ; 
in the second year, £5,424,000. 
This value has been obtained, too, 
notwithstanding the severe droughts 
with which the island has, been vis- 
ited. Mr. Philippo proceeds : 

“A strptising improveln it is appa- 
rent in the manners and intercourse of 
the people at large, since emancipation. 
They are respectful to their superiors, 
and social in their dispositions, and are 
seldom known to offer an insult except 
under great provocation.” 

“ However justly the charge of indo- 
lence and improvidence was formerly 
brought against the peasantry of Jamaica, 
it is now no longer of general applica- 
tion. On returning from their daily labor, 
the men almost uniformly employ them- 
selves in cultivating their own grounds, 
and the women in domestic purposes, 
until driven to repose by darkness. As 
to the great bulk of the people, no peas- 
antry in the world can display more 
cheerful and persevering industry. These 
facts are confirmed by missionaries, by 
Messrs. Gurney and Candler, and other 
travelers ; and by the public journals of 
the colonists themselves. The editor of 
the Jamaica Morning Chronicle, a high 
authority, of February 17, 1943, remarks: 
‘The colony remains in that quiescent 
state so favorable to improvement. It is 
gratifying to observe the impetus given 
to agricultural societies, and the forma- 
tion of literary ones. We do not recol- 
lect ever to have seen such vigorous ef- 
forts put forth for the improvement of the 
and of agriculture, as within the 
ast few months.’ ’ 


Sir Charles Metcalfe, in a des- 
patch to the colonial secretary, 
March 22, 1842, says: 

“The present condition of the peas- 
antry of Jamaica is very striking. Their 
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behavior is peaceable ; they attend divine 
service in good clothes, many of them 
riding on horses. They send their chil- 
dren to school and pay for their school- 
ing, and not only attend the churches of 
their respective communities, but sub- 
scribe for their different churches. They 
are generally well ordered and free from 
crime, and have much improved in their 
habits.” 


J. J. Gurney, Esq. after a tour 
through the island, remarks : 

“The imports of the island are rapidly 
increasing, trade improving; the towns 
thriving; new villages rising up in every 
direction; property .much enhanced in 
value ; well managed estates productive 
and profitable ; expenses of management 
diminished; short methods of labor adopt- 
ed. Above all, education is rapidly spread- 
ing, the morals of the community im- 
proving, crime is in many districts dis- 
appearing, and Christianity asserting her 
sway with vastly augmented force over 
the mass of the population.” 


‘Mr. Philippo adds : 


“The number of places of worship is 
greatly multiplied. The whole number 
can not, on the lowest calculation, be 
estimated at less than three hundred. 
The attendance at all places of worship 
is astonishingly great. On Sabbaths, most 
of the churches are filled with pious and 
attentive worshipers. In 1842, the whole 
number of emancipated negroes in con- 
nexion with the various churches, was 
full one hundred thousand, one third 
of the whole black population of the 
island.”’ 

Our necessarily limited space ex- 
cludes further extracts and histori- 
cal illustrations. But the previous 
statements, enlarged as they might 
be to almost any extent, fully au- 
thorize the following conclusions: 
that a state of slavery is a state of 
peril—always attended with oppres- 
sion and exasperation—and in all 
ages productive of insurrection and 
murders—that emancipation is safe, 
having never been followed by civil 
war, or serious difficulties. We 
may challenge the production of a 
solitary loss of life, in consequence 
of emancipation ; and can, on our 
part, alledge industry, intellectual 
and religious improvement, good 
order, wealth, and general elevation, 
as its results. 
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We have then data on which to 
affirm with entire confidence, that 
emancipation in our southern states 
would be safe—alike useful to the 
bondman and the white. Let the 
force of the argument be tested by 
its application to another case. Let 
us suppose that as far back as we 
could trace any historical records, 
we found these facts; that when- 
ever and wherever a republican 
government had been established, 
in whatever clime, age, or circum- 
stances, that there, always and in- 
variably, industry, good order, so- 
cial improvement and wealth, had 
been the result; and that invariably 
and certainly, the establishment of 
a monarchical government had been 
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followed by war, insurrection, and 


crime and peril. Would not the 
argument be strong and even de. 
monstrative, in favor of a republic ? 
Would not he be considered as 
hardly less than insane, who should 
in the face of these facts, select or 
perpetuate a kingly government? 
Yet thus strong is the argument in 
favor of emancipation. Surely then, 
he who affirms the dangers and mis. 
chiefs of emancipation, in view of 
such an array of historical facts, 
must take counsel of his interest or 
his prejudice, and not of his reason, 

We should like to adda variety 
of additional considerations, but our 
space compels us to postpone our 
remarks to a future time. 





: 
THE ROMA 


We have already exhibited the 
doctrine of Roman Catholics in re- 
spect to the church, the Scriptures, 
and the sacraments in general, with 
a particular account of baptism, con- 
firmation, and the eucharist, as de- 
fined in their standards. Before 
considering the four remaining sa- 
craments, and the important doc- 


trines relating to the character of 


man and the way of salvation, we 


shall present one or two facts of 


recent origin, which exhibit more 
clearly the position of the Remish 
church toward the word of God. 
That word being, in our view, 
the only authoritative and infallible 
source of theological opinions, the 
position assumed toward it by any 
class of men, affords a fair presump- 
tion concerning the truth or falsity 
of their religious system. 

We stated in our last number, 


that the indiscriminate reading of 


the Bible in the vulgar tongue is 
prohibited by the rules of the “ Con- 
gregation of the Index,” and that 
Bible societies had been anathema- 
tized by the supreme pontiff. It 
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may gratify our readers to havea 
specimen of these prohibitions and 
anathemas. Ten rules respecting 
prohibited books were enacted by 
the fathers to whom the work of 
preparing the “ Index” was com- 
mitted by the Council of Trent, and 
sanctioned by Pope Pius IV, in a 
bull issued March 24th, 1564. The 
fourth commandment in this Ro- 
mish decalogue is as follows :* 

** Inasmuch as it is manifest from 
experience, that if the Holy Bible, 
translated into the vulgar tongue, 
be indiscriminately allowed to every 
one, the temerity of men will cause 
more evil than good to arise from 
it, it is on this point referred to the 
judgment of the bishops, or inquisi- 
tors, who may by the advice of the 
priest or confessor, permit the Bible 
translated into the vulgar tongue 
by Catholic authors, to those per- 
sons whose faith and piety they 
apprehend, will be augmented, and 
not injured by it; and this permis- 
sion they must have in writing. 





* Harduin, tom. x, p. 208. 
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But if any one shall have the pre- 
sumption to read or possess it with- 
out such written permission, he shall 
not receive absolution until he have 
first delivered up such Bible to the 
ordinary. Booksellers, however, 
who shall sell, or otherwise dispose 
of Bibles in the vulgar tongue, to 
any person not having such per- 
mission, shall forfeit the value of 
the books, to be applied by the 
bishop to some pious use, and be 
subjected by the bishop to such 
other penalties as he shall judge 
proper, according to the quality of 
the offense. But regulars shall 
neither read nor purchase such Bi- 
bles without a special license from 
their superiors.” 

According to the third rule dif- 
ferent “ versions of the Old Testa- 
ment may be allowed, but only to 
learned and pious men, at the dis- 
cretion of the bishop; provided 
they use them merely as elucida- 
tions of the Vulgate version, in or- 
der to understand the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and not as the sacred text 
itself. But versions of the New 
Testament made by authors con- 
demned in the Index (such as Lu- 
ther, Calvin, &c.) are allowed to 
no one, since little advantage, but 
much danger, generally arises from 
reading them.” And to cut off, as 
it were, the last hope of a correct 
interpretation of the Scriptures, by 
the fifth rule, lexicons, concordan- 
ces, indexes, &c. edited or com- 
piled by the same proscribed class, 
may be used only when duly revi- 
sed and corrected by the bishops 
and inquisitors. 

In accordance with these rules 
several popes in succession have 
anathematized Protestant Bible so- 
cieties. Pius VII, writing to the 
archbishop of Gnezn, in 1816, calls 
the Bible Society a “ most crafty 
device, by which the very founda- 
tions of religion are undermined,” 
a“ pestilence,” and a “ defilement 
of the faith, most imminently dan- 
gerous to souls.”’ Leo XII, in 1824, 
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speaking of the same institution, 
says that it “ strolls with effrontery 
throughout the world, contemning 
the traditions of the holy fathers, 
and contrary to the well-known de- 
cree of the Council of Trent, labors 
with all its might, and by every 
means, to translate, or rather to 
pervert, the Holy Bible into the 
vulgar languages of every nation, 
from which proceeding it is greatly 
to be feared, that what is ascer- 
tained to have happened to some 
passages, may also occur with re- 
gard to others; to wit, that by a 
perverse interpretation the gospel 
of Christ be turned into a human 
gospel, or what is still worse, into 
the gospel of the devil.” 

The present pontiff, Gregory XVI, 
determined not to fall behind his 
predecessors in his endeavors to 
suppress the word of God, within 
a few months past has issued an 
encyclical letter addressed to “ all 
patriarchs, primates, archbishops, 
and bishops,” throughout the world ; 
in which, after enumerating the 
decrees of former popes against 
the general circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, he says, “*We confirm and 
renew the decrees cited above, de- 
livered in former times by apostolic 
authority against the publication, 
distribution, reading and possession 
of books of the Holy Scriptures 
translated into the vulgar tongue. 
.... Itis therefore enjoined upon 
you to remove from the hands of 
the faithful alike those Bibles in the 
vulgar tongue, which may have 
been printed contrary to the above 
mentioned decrees of the sovereign 
pontiffs, and every book proscribed 
and condemned, (by the Jndez,) and 
to see that they learn, through your 
admonition and authority, what pas- 
turages are salutary and what per- 
nicious and mortal.” 

His *“ Holiness” then fulminates 
his anathemas against the Christian 
Alliance, (a society formed about 
a year ago for the promotion of re- 
ligious freedom and the dissemi- 
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nation of religious truth in Italy,) 
which “ strains every nerve to scat- 
ter corrupt and vulgar Bibles se- 
cretly among the faithful,” together 
with “tracts designed to banish 
from the minds of their readers all 
respect for the church and the Holy 
See.” This society, the fear of 
which this senile pontiff can ill 
disguise, he publicly reprobates 
“ by name !” 

Such then is the present attitude 
of the church of Rome toward the 
Bible. The same spirit which led 
the Council of ‘Toulouse in the thir- 
teenth century, in a decree against 
the Albigensian and Waldensian 
“heretics,” to forbid to the laity 
the sacred books “translated into 
the vulgar tongue ;” the same spirit 
which led Pope Gregory XI, in the 
fourteenth century, to issue his bulls 
against Wicliffe ;* which in the 
following century dragged so many 
of the Lollards, both men and wo- 
men, to prison and the stake, for 
“daring to read and keep God’s 
word in their own tongue”—and 


which by decree of the Council of 


Constance, even violated the grave 
of the reformer, and burnt his bones 
and scattered his ashes to the waves; 
the same spirit which caused seven 
persons to be burned at Coventry, 
in 1519, for “ having in their pos- 
session, copies of the Scriptures 
or portions of the same,” and for 
“ having taught their children and 
families the Lord’s prayer and the 
ten commandments in English,”’— 
of which they were convicted by the 
testimony of their terrified chil- 
dren,t—and which kindled the fires 








* Hume, I, p. 356. 

t “ One of them, a poor widow, was 
dismissed by the bishop, probably for 
want of evidence, and was led away by 
one Simon Mourton, the bishop's sum- 
moner. Now as he was leading her by 
the arm and heard the rattling of a scroll 
within her sleeve: ‘ Yea,’ saith he, ‘ what 
have ye here?’ And so took it from 
her and espied that it was the Lord’s 
prayer, the articles of faith, and the ten 
eommandments in English. On making 
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of Smithfield, twenty-five years be. 
fore, for Joan Boughton, a Wicliff. 
ite, then eighty years of age !—the 
same spirit which in the sixteenth 
century caused ‘T'yndale’s New Tes. 
tament to be publicly burned at 
Paul’s Cross, and which brought 
both Tyndale and his associate Frith 
to martyrdom ; the same spirit which 
caused twenty five hundred copies 
of the “ great Bible” then printing 
under Coverdale’s supervision at 
Paris, to be consigned to the flames; 
the same spirit which led the British 
Parliament, in 1542, even after it 
was politically divorced from Rome, 
to prohibit T'yndale’s or Coverdale’s 
version of the Scriptures ;* the 
same spirit which in the reign of 
Mary, of bloody memory, brought 
Rogers, and Hooper, and Cranmer, 
and Ridley, and Latimer, and Brad- 
ford to the stake, and which in 
later times perpetrated all the hor- 
rors of the Inquisition; this old Ro- 
mish spirit of hostility to the Bible, 
the open Bible, the Bible “ without 
note or comment,” the Bible for the 
people; the spirit against which 
Luther fought, and Von Weselt 


this discovery, Mourton said: ‘ Ah, sir- 
rah, come; as good now as another time!’ 
and then led her back immediately to the 
bishop, who at once condemned her to 
be burned with the six men who had 


been previously sentenced. They all 
suffered together, a 4, 1519, ina 
called Little Park.” (Bagster’s 


ylace 

Hionapla, p. 39.) For several of the facts 
referred to in this paragraph consult 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Others like them 
may be found in “ Rome’s Policy toward 
the Bible,” a spirited pamphlet by an 
“ American Citizen.” 

* “The king and parliament, soon af- 
ter the publication of the Scriptures, re- 
tracted the concession they had formerly 
made; and prohibited all “but gentlemen 
and merchants from perusing them.” 
Hume, I, 573. 

t Johan Von Wesel was a native of 
Wesel on the Rhine. “ He was profes- 
sor of theology in Erfurt, and afterwards 
a distinguished preacher at Worms. He 
regarded the Scriptures as the only guide 
of the Christian. He refused to accept 


even the interpretation of them at the 
hands of the church. 
be its own interpreter. 


The Bible must 
‘ We have,’ said 
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almost a century before him—this 
same spirit still lives in the Ro- 
mish church. It shows itself here 
and there in the arrest of some 
unlucky bookseller or colporteur in 
ltaly or France ; in the condemna- 
tion of a helpless widow in Madeira 
for denying that transubstantiation 
is taught in the New Testament; in 
the burning of Bibles at Plattsburg ; 
and (somewhat farcically, we own) 
in the thunder hurled from the Vat- 
ican against ** the Christian League, 
and every other society which is or 
may be associated with it.” 

But this spirit, whose horrid work- 
ings we have traced through six 
hundred years, knows how at times 
to be as gentle and accommodating 
as Charity herself. ‘The church of 
Rome has discovered, that in spite 
of her anathemas, the common peo- 
ple will have the Bible. To meet 
this demand, she sometimes suffers 
an edition of the Holy Scriptures, 
in the common language, to go forth 
with her own imprimatur. But in 
that case she endeavors by mutila- 
ting the text, or glossing it over with 
bewildering notes, to secure the 
sanction of the word of God for 
her peculiar dogmas. ‘The Vulgate 
is her standard, from which all oth- 
er translations must be made.* A 





he, ‘to demand of the pope, and the 
priests as successors of Christ and the 
apostles, that they give us the word of 
God. If th-; will feed us with that, we 
will listen to them as we would to Christ 
himself; but if they will not, we will 
disregard them.’ He flourished in the 
middle of the fifteenth century.” (Bib. 
Sacra, I, p. 434.) 

*“ Harduin maintained that the apostles 
and evangelists wrote in Latin,—that the 
Vulgate was the original, and the Greek 
New Testament a version, and that con- 
sequently the latter ought to be corrected 
by the former, and not the former by the 
latter. Cardinal Ximenes compared the 
Vulgate as printed in his edition (the 
Complutensian) between the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint, to our Lord crucified 
between two thieves, making the He- 
brew represent the hardened thief, and 
the Greek the penitent.’’—(Campbell’s 
Four Gospels, Diss. XI, Part 1.) 

Harduin also pretended that Virgil's 
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specimen of the Rhemish version 
of the New Testament, was given 
on p. 428. The publication of this 
version, in the sixteenth century, 
was an anomaly in the policy of the 
Romish church toward the Bible. 
“ After persecuting men, women 
and children, for two centuries, on 
account of their determined zeal in 
reading and circulating the word of 
God in English,—after separating 
husbands and wives and brethren, 
and committing to prison, to the 
scaffold and the flames, as obstinate 
heretics, hundreds and thousands 
who persisted in searching the Scrip- 
tures contrary to her edicts, canons, 
decrees, restrictions, anathemas and 
excommunications, she suddenly 
changes her policy, meets her ene- 
mies with their own proscribed 
weapons, and publishes a version of 
the New Testament in English, by 
which she aims to supersede all ex- 
isting translations, and to prove that 
all her doctrines are inculcated by 
the word of God.” The Rhemish 
Doctors justified this gross inconsis- 
tency by the state of the times. 
They say that this translation of the 
Scriptures was made, not because 
they “generally and absolutely 
deem it more convenient in itself, 
and more agreeable to God’s word 
and honor, or the edification of the 
faithful, to have them turned into 
vulgar tongues, than to be kept and 
studied only in the ecclesiastical 
and jearned languages,” but merely 
“upon special consideration of the 
present time, stace and condition of 
our country, to which divers things 
are either necessary, or profitable, 
or medicinable now, that otherwise 
in the peace of the church were 
neither much requisite, nor per- 





Eneid was “a fable invented by a monk 
to exhibit the triumph of the church over 
the synagogue ;”” an absurdity m6 
ridiculed by Boileau when he said, “ 

should like much to have conversed with 
friar Virgil, and friar Livy, and friar 
Horace ; for we see no such friars now.” 


—(Ib.) 
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chance wholly tolerable.” Itseems 
then that the Romish church con- 
sents that her children shall read 
the Scriptures for themselves, and 
even makes a translation for their 
benefit, ‘upon special considera- 
tions.”” Such considerations seem 
to exist at this “ present time” in 
our own country, if we may judge 
from the following advertisement 
which recently met our eye. 

“ To the Catholic community. A new 
and finely illustrated Famity Breve, to 
be completed in twenty-four numbers, at 
twelve and a half cents per number! 
The Holy Bible, translated from the Lat- 
in Vulgate, diligently compared with the 
Hebrew, Greek and other editions, in va- 
rious languages; the Old Testament, first 
published by the English College at Dou- 
ay, A. D. 1609; and the New ‘Testament, 
first published by the English College at 
Rheims, A. D. 1582; with annotations, 
references, and a historical and chrono- 
logical index. The whole revised and 
diligently compared with the Latin Vul- 
gate. Published with the approbation of 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop of New York. The 
wean does not hesitate to express his 
yelief that this edition of the Bible will 
prove in every way equal to the require- 
ments of the Catholic body in America 
at this juncture, and he trusts that it will 
find among Catholic families, the clergy 
and the laity generally, that extensive 
sale to which only, it is obvious, at a 
price so very low, he must look for re- 
muneration. E. Duyigan, 


151 Fulton-st. New York.” 


Now what are the “* requirements 
of the Catholic body in America at 
this juncture,” which call for a new 
edition of the Bible? Is it their de- 
graded spiritual condition, which, in 
the judgment of tJohn Hughes, calls 
for the general circulation of the 
Scriptures among the laity? Or is 
Harpers’ pictorial Bible finding its 
way into Roman Catholic families ? 
Is the “school question” leading 
Roman Catholics to examine for 
themselves that Bible which their 
bishops forbid their children to read ? 
Have the events of the last six 


months in Philadelphia awakened 
a spirit of inquiry among “ the 
faithful,” respecting that Bible which 
Protestants profess to fight for, and 
for which they have often died? 
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How is it, that the Bishop of New 
York, in full face of the Pope’s ep. 
cyclical letter, which commands him 
to “‘remove from the hands of the 
faithful (al?) Bibles in the vulgar 
tongue,” authorizes the publication 
of the Scriptures for the use of 
‘the laity generally,” and that too 
in a form so attractive, and ata price 
so low, as to ensure an “ extensive 
sale ?”? Has not that “crafty de. 
vice,”—the Bible Society, “been 
* strolling with effrontery” into the 
very bosom of the Roman Catholic 
church? Is it not to counteract the 
known influence of the Bible among 
her adherents, that the Romish 
church thus wears two faces, and 
gives herself the lie? This con. 
firms what we have already quoted 
from Dens, that “* when Roman (Ca. 
tholics live among heretics, greater 
indulgence is allowed” them in 
reading the word of God. Finding 
that she can not hinder them from 
reading the Bible, the church, as a 
judicious mother, at once offers her 
children a Bible “in every way 
equal to their wants at this june- 
ture,” and fills it with pictures to 
please them, and make them con- 
tented. 

Well, we are glad of it. True, 
this edition will be a transcript of 
the Douay Bible ; it will teach that 
Jacob “ worshiped the top of his 
staff,” and that “ the unwritten tra- 
ditions of the Apostles are no less to 
be received than their written epis- 
tles ;’ but after all, such a Bible 
will be vastly better than none. 
Common sense will soon distinguish 
between the notes and the text, 
and the errors of the latter are com- 
paratively few. We pledge our 
selves as subscribers for this new 
edition, and shall do what we can to 
put it in the hands of Irish Catho- 
lics in our service, “ with the ap- 
probation of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
New York.” If any trouble comes 
of this with “his Holiness,” we 
will trust the bishop to “* accommo- 
date the difference.” We moreover 
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give Mr. Dunigan the benefit of this 
advertisement gratuitously. 

Nor is it simply in the United 
States that ** special considerations” 
call for the publication of the Scrip- 
res in the vulgar tongue, under 
the sanction of the church of Rome. 
Jn Piedmont, if we are rightly in- 
formed, a translation of the Vulgate 
has recently been published, at a 
price which puts it within the reach 
of the mass of the people. Italy, 
then,demands the Bible—demands it 
inher own tongue—demands it, not 
asa voluminous and costly work for 
the libraries of her scholars, but as 
a book for the use of the people ; 
and the church is compelled to 
swerve from her policy to meet that 
demand. She can no longer satisfy 
her children with a “stone,” when 
they are clamorous for “ bread ;” 
she must give them bread, though it 
be black and bitter. Does not this 
fact, in connection with the revival 
of an old law in Austria forbidding 
Roman Catholics to embrace the 
Protestant faith, under penalty of 
banishment, show that the influence 
of the Foreign Evangelical Society 
and the odious Christian Alliance is 
beginning to be felt where most it is 
feared? Does not the policy of the 
church of Rome toward the Bible 
prove her to be Antichrist? And 
must not that very policy lead at 
length to her overthrow ?* 

But we have been enticed into 


*In Austria, it is unlawful to build 
Protestant churches with towers, bells, 
or an entrance from the street; in fact, 
with any appearance of a church. Pro- 
testants are obliged to pay the Romish 
riests not only tithes, but the dues for 
ten, marriage and burial; and the 
Roman priests keep the official register of 
births, deaths and marriages. The Ro- 
man clergy have the right of intruding 
into the chamber of a sick Protestant, but 
Protestants are forbidden to converse with 
their Popish fellow-subjects upon religion. 
Unless there are one Sanieal Protestant 
families or 500 souls in a town, the erec- 
tion of a congregation is unlawful. A 
melancholy picture truly ; but suppose 
the Roman Catholic should point in turn 
to Ireland ! 
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the discussion of these incidental 
questions farther than is consistent 
with our main design, and are in 
danger of making what is intended 
to be preliminary to other topics the 
substance of our article. In justice 
to those topics, we must forego any 
further comment upon the practical 
working of the antagonism of the 
church of Rome to the word of 
God. We therefore resume the dis- 
cussion of 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF 
THE SACRAMENTS. 


We have already presented three 
of the sacraments of the Roman 
Catholic church, viz. baptism, con- 
firmation, and the eucharist. The 
sacrament next in order, according 
to most Catholic writers, is PEn- 
ANCE. 

This sacrament has its origin in 
the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration. If a man is regenerated, 
“freed from original sin” by bap- 
tism, then either he must continue in 
a state of sinless perfection, or if he 
falls into sin, he must be baptized 
again, or he must have recourse to 
some other rite which will restore to 
him the grace which he has lost. 
But the Romish church does not 
hold that ‘hose who are baptized are 
brought into a state of sinless per- 
fection. However much she claims 
that perfection for herself as a 
church, she does not claim it for her 
individual members. ‘Those who 
have been regenerated by baptism, 
may fall into sin. If they do, how 
are they to be recovered? Their 
baptism now avails them nothing. 
Its efficacy was exhausted upon the 
sins committed before it was admin- 
istered ; it has no influence reaching 
beyond that time as an antidote to 
future guilt. Can it then be admin- 
istered again, and repeated as often 
as occasion may require? This the 
church does not allow. We have 
heard, indeed, of an infant being 
baptized a second time, because its 
parents became dissatisfied with the 
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name which they had given it; we 
have heard also of the anabaptism 
of a young “ candidate for orders,” 
who had been presented to the Lord, 
by godly parents, in his infancy ; 
we have heard even of a second 
christening of colleges and church- 
es; but these things have not taken 
place within the pale of the Roman 
Catholic church. She is too jealous 
of the dignity of her sacraments, to 
make them cheap by such “ vain 
repetitions.”” She endeavors to make 
the sacrament of baptism as impos- 
ing as the meaning which she gives 
it requires. “Symbol is crowded 
upon symbol,—the clay, the lamp, 
the salt, the oil, the water, the white 
robe,—in order to express in the 
most significant manner the one 
idea, that a total, permanent change 
is to occur in the subject, and a new, 
higher and lasting existence is now 
to “begin. For this, among other 
reasons, baptism is not repeated.” 

How then is the baptized person 
who falls into sin to be restored ? 
There must be some provision for 
his restoration on the part of the 
church, which has already regene- 
rated him,—some rite, the perform- 
ance of which she shall acknow- 
ledge to be satisfactory. Says Dr. 
Moehler: “In baptism, the solemn 
vow is made by the believer, never 
to fall into any grievous mortal sin ; 
but rather to grow more and more 
in holiness of life. If such a sin 
be committed, then the darkness and 
folly of the world, and the unsanc- 
tified life, again take possession of 
the soul, and thereby communion 
with God is broken off, and the bap- 
tismal grace is forfeited. Hence, if 
the transgressor desires to be con- 
verted from his evil ways, he needs 
a new reconciliation with God, and 
therefore another sacrament. Such 
a sacrament is penance conceived 
to be.” (p. 296.) 

Penance is defined to be “a sa- 
crament of the new law, by which 


absolution is pronounced by an au- 
thorized priest upon baptized per- 
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sons, who, having relapsed into sip, 
are contrite, and have made Con 
fession.”"—(Dens, de Sacramenig 
Peenitentiw, No. 1.) 

This sacrament is known by ya. 
rious names. ‘The Council of Trent 
calls it metaphorically, a second 
plank after shipwreck. It is com. 
monly called confession, after jts 
material part. 

Penance is proved to be a sacra. 
ment, according to Dens, (No. 2.) 
1. “ From the Councils of Florence 
and Trent, by which an anathema 
is visited upon those who deny that 
penance is a sacrament.” 
thema of the 


The ana- 
Council of Trent is as 
follows: * Whoever shall say that 
penance in the Catholic church js 
not a true and proper sacrament, in- 
stituted by Christ our Lord, for re. 
conciling the faithful to God, as of. 
ten as they fall into sin after bap. 
tism, let him be accursed.” This 
argument is of course decisive with 
any Roman Catholic. 

The second proof is derived from 
the words of Christ: “ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: whose sins you 
shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them: and whose sins you shall re- 
tain, they are retained.”—(John, 
20: 22, 23.) The authorized note 
upon this passage is, “ See here the 
commission, stamped by the broad 
seal of heaven, by virtue of which 
the pastors of Christ’s church, ab- 
solve repenting sinners upon their 
confession.” 

Says Dr. Wiseman, who is per 
haps the ablest living Roman Cath- 
olic divine, ** These words are the 
primary and principal foundation on 
which we rest our doctrine. Christ 
was not addressing his flock in gen- 
eral, but was giving a special charge 
to the Apostles ; in other words, to 
the pastors of the church ; because 
I have before shown you, that when 
a command was given to the Apos- 
tles, not of special privilege, such 
as that of working miracles, but one 
connected with the welfare and sal- 
vation of the flock, that was a per- 
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petual institution to be continued in 
the church. What does he tell 
them? ‘ Whose sins ye shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them, and 
whose sins ye shall retain, they are 
retained.” Here is a power in the 
first place to forgive sins ; and this 
expression, ‘ to forgive sins,’ in the 
New Testament, always signifies 
truly and really to clear the sinner 
of guiltagainstGod. . . . The 
Apostles, and their successors on 
earth, received this power; conse- 
quently, to them was given a power 
to absolve, or purge and cancel the 
soul from its sins. ‘There is another 
wer also given, that of retaining 
sins. What is the meaning of re- 
taining sins? Clearly the power of 
not forgiving them. But then this 
implies, of course,—for the promise 
is annexed, that what sins they re- 
tain on earth are retained in hea- 
ven,—that there is no other means of 
obtaining forgiveness, save through 
them. For the forgiveness of hea- 
ven is made to depend upon that 
which these give on earth; and 
those are not to be pardoned then, 
whose sins they retain. . . . . 
Not merely, therefore, a power to 
forgive sins is given in our commis- 
sion, but such a power as excludes 
every Otner instrument or means of 
forgiveness in the new law.””* 

Here then we have the doctrine 
in all its length and breadth ;—the 
doctrine, that he who sins after bap- 
tism is to seek forgiveness, not from 
God, whom he has offended, through 
the mediation of Christ, but at the 
hands of the priest, to whom he 
must make confession, and from 
whom he must receive the conditions 
of restoration. Need we take pains 
to refute it? Is it not too gross an 
error to call for argument? Yet it 
is set forth with no mean eloquence 
by one of the most gifted minds of 
the age. Quotations to the same 





* « Lectures on the principal doctrines 


and practices of the Catholic church,” 
ec. X. 


Vol. IL. 73 
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effect might be made from Moehler 
and Bossuet; but these are unneces- 
sary, since we have the doctrine be- 
fore us in the most explicit form, 
and from the highest authority. It 
rests entirely upon the misconstruc- 
tion of a single passage in John’s 
gospel. We say the misconstruc- 
tion of the passage ; for, in the first 
place, the words do not require the 
construction which is here put upon 
them. They may refer either to 
the miraculous faculty of discern- 
ing spirits, given by Christ to his 
Apostles, or, what is more probable, 
to the general power belonging to all 
his ministers, of declaring to what 
sort of character the favor of God 
will be granted, and from what it 
will be withheld. ‘ Ye shall pre- 
scribe and publish the terms on 
which the sins of the whole human 
race shall be remitted or retained,” 
i.e. the terms of the Gospel. 

Secondly, there is no evidence that 
the Apostles ever claimed the power 
which is here ascribed to them. 
On the contrary, they always direct- 
ed the sinner to repent and look to 
God for forgiveness, whether before 
baptism, as in the case of the jailer, 
or after baptism, as in the case of 
Simon Magus. 

Thirdly, such a construction of 
the passage is contrary to the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures. They as- 
cribe the power of forgiving sins to 
God, and in terms which show that 
he has never shared it with, nor 
deputed it to another. 

The doctrine is a legitimate con- 
sequence of that false theory of the 
nature of the church, which we have 
already exposed. If the church, the 
visible organized church, by her sa- 
craments, is the one only medium 
of grace and salvation to the soul of 
man, then of course she must have 
the power of absolving those who 
come to her confessional, as well as 
of regenerating those who come to 
her baptismal font. But if the 
church stands in no such relation, 
if it is merely ** a company of pro- 
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fessed believers in Christ, associa- 
ted together for the public worship 
of God, for the observance of Chris- 
tian ordinances, and for mutual aid 
and encouragement in all Christian 
duties,” then it neither has nor needs 
the power of forgiving sins. This 
power does not fall within its pro- 
vince ; there is no use for it; there 
is no room for the officers of such 
a church to stand between the sin- 
ning soul and an offended God. In 
whatever mode that soul first ob- 
tained forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion, before entering the church, in 
that same mode must it seek for- 
giveness and reconciliation while in 
the church. 

But we are getting before our 
subject. We have not yet defined 
with sufficient precision the sacra- 
ment of penance. This sacrament 
consists of three parts—contrition, 
confession and satisfaction. ‘These 
are called by Dens “ the proximate 
matter” of the sacrament; the “ re- 
mote matter” comprises “ whatever 
sins are committed after baptism.” 
Upon this point, as usual, we have 
an anathema from the Council of 
Trent, for that “ holy synod” was 
extremely liberal of its impreca- 
tions. ‘ Whoever shall deny that 
three acts are required from the 
penitent for the entire and perfect 
remission of sins, constituting, as it 
were, the matter of the sacrament 
of penance, viz. contrition, confes- 
sion and satisfaction, which are call- 
ed the three parts of penance; or 
shall say that there are but two 
parts of penance, viz. the terrors 
of a conscience smitten with a sense 
of sin, and faith produced by the 
gospel or by absolution, whereby 
one believes that his sins are remit- 
ted by Christ, let him be accursed.” 
This anathema was launched against 
Luther’s views of conviction and 
conversion. The subject is brought 
thus clearly before us by Dr. Wise- 
man. ‘“ The Catholic church teach- 
es, that Christ did establish on earth 
a means whereby forgiveness should 
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be imparted to wretched sinners,— 
whereby, on the performance of 
certain acts, all who have offended 
God may obtain authoritative for. 
giveness. It is generally said—| 
mean by those who preach and 
write against our doctrines—that the 
institution maintained by the Catho. 
lic church to have been established 
by Christ, is confession. This, at 
the outset, is an error; the Catholic 
church believes that the institution 
left by our Savior was the sacra- 
ment of penance, consisting of three 
parts, whereof confession is only 
one, and that one not the most es. 
sential. Here, therefore, is mani- 
festly a misstatement or misrepresen- 
tation, however unintentional, of our 
belief. For I will proceed to show 
you, that the Catholic church teach- 
es and urges the necessity of every 
thing that any other church requires, 
and that even in more complete 
perfection than any other system of 
religion. We believe, therefore, 
that the sacrament of penance is 
composed of three parts—contrition, 
or sorrow; confession, or its out- 
ward manifestation; and satisfac- 
tion, which is in some respects also 
a guarantee of perseverance in that 
which we promise.” 

Dr. Wiseman next describes true 
contrition, and shows that it is the 
most important element in penance, 
—so important that without it priestly 
absolution is of no avail, while in 
extreme cases, it is sufficient of it- 
self;—*a fervent act of sorrow,” 
in him who can not have recourse 
to a confession, being “ equivalent 
to all that Christ instituted for the 
forgiveness of sins.” 

That we may do complete justice 
to him and his church upon this 
point, we will quote a few senten- 
ces. “The Catholic church teach- 


es that sorrow or contrition, which 
involves all that any other religion 
means by repentance, of which it 
is only a part, has always been ne- 
cessary on earth to obtain the for- 
giveness of God. 


It maintains, that 
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without that sorrow, no forgiveness 
can possibly be obtained in the new 
law; that without a deep and ear- 
nest grief, and a determination not 
to sin again, no absolution of the 
priest has the slightest worth or avail 
in the sight of God; that, on the 
contrary, any one who asks or ob- 
tains absolution, without that sorrow, 
instead of thereby obtaining for- 
giveness of his sins, commits an 
enormous sacrilege, and adds to the 
weight of his guilt, and goes away 
from the feet of his confessor still 
more heavily laden than when he 
approached him. Such is the Cath- 
olic doctrine with respect to this 
portion of the sacrament.” All 
this is beautiful and true in theory ; 
we ask for no better orthodoxy. 
But how is it in practice? Does 
the penitent who looks to a priest 
for absolution, attach the most im- 
portance to the exercise of genuine 
sorrow for sin, or to the outward act 
of confession by which he is to ob- 
tain forgiveness? We can under- 
stand, we think we know experi- 
mentally, how a heart-felt contrition 
for a fault is deepened in the very 
act of confessing it to God, against 
whom it was committed; but we 
can not see any tendency in the 
Roman Catholic scheme of confes- 
sion and absolution, which puts a 
hired priest in the place of God, to 
deepen or ensure that sorrow for sin 
which is here declared to be its in- 
dispensable preliminary. 

But let us attend more particular- 
ly to the second part of this sacra- 
ment, viz. confession. Confession 
is “a full, sincere and humble de- 
claration of our sins to a priest, to 
obtain absolution.”—(Douay Cate- 
chism.) Such a confession must be 
made at least once a year, and is 
commonly made at Easter, with 
reference to the sacrament of the 
Eucharist which is then received. 
“Every one of the faithful of both 
sexes, after he (or she) shall have 
reached the years of discretion, 
must faithfully confess all his (or 
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her) sins, alone, at least once a 
year to the proper priest.”* 

This requirement reaches to chil- 
dren eight or nine years of age, and 
to deaf and dumb persons, who are 
required to make confession by 
signs.—(Dens, Nos. 68 and 70.) 

* Q. What is the third command- 
ment of the church ? 

* A. To confess our sins at least 
once a year.”—(Douay Catechism, 
p. 73.) 

Every mortal sin must be confess- 
ed as distinctly as it can be remem- 
bered, together with the time, place 
and circumstances in which it was 
committed. The following lines 
express the various qualities of a 
proper confession : 

“ Sit simplex, humilis confessio, pura, fidelis, 
Atque frequens, nuda et discreta, libens, ve- 
recunda, 
Integra, secreta, et lachrymabilis, accelerata, 
Fortis, et accusans, et sit parere parata.”’t 
(Dens, No. 75.) 

The authority for such confes- 
sions to a priest, is found in the ex- 
hortation given to believers, ‘* Con- 
fess your faults one to another !”— 
(Jas.5: 16.) The authorized com- 
ment upon this passage is a curiosi- 
ty in the way of exegesis. ‘ Con- 
fess your sins one to another; that 
is, to the priests of the church, 
whom (v. 14) he had ordained to be 
called for and brought in to the sick.” 

Drs. Wiseman, Moehler and oth- 
ers maintain, that the institution of 
auricular confession is ** conforma- 
ble to the wants of our nature ;” 
that the soul when burdened with a 
sense of guilt seeks relief in con- 
fession; and that the acknowledg- 
ment of sin to another is fitted to 





* A particular class of priests are au- 
thorized to hear confessions. 
t We put this into doggerel for the 
mere English reader. 
Simple, humble, faithful, pure, 
Let your confession be ; 
Frequent, open, frank and sure, 
ith prudent modesty ; 
Complete, while private; prompt, though 
made with tears ; 
Strong,self-accusing, which no infliction fears. 
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subdue that pride which is the very 
essence of sin. ‘True, very true. 
But to whom is this confession to be 
made, in order to relieve the bur- 
dened soul? To God—an offend- 
ed, yet forgiving God—or to a priest 
who is paid for hearing it? How— 
where, is the soul to be humbled in 
the dust? At the throne of mercy, 
in the presence of infinite majesty— 
or in some little box on the cathe- 
dral wall, where the priest stands 
sentinel over the conscience ? How 
tame, how heartless would have 
been an acknowledgment of his 
guilt to Nathan, by the royal adul- 
terer, in comparison with that deep 
gush of penitence from a bursting 
heart—* Against THEE, thee only, 
have I sinned! and done this evil 
in thy sight.” 

Pascal has some specious decla- 
mation in the strain to which we 
have just referred. He represents 
the institution of auricular confes- 
sion as an act of lenity on the part 
of the church, which might justly 
demand a more public and humilia- 
ting acknowledgment of sin. “ The 
Catholic religion does not oblige 
one to uncover his sins to the gaze 
of the whole world: she suffers 
them to lie concealed from all, but 
that one man to whom she bids the 
sinner open the depth of his heart, 
and let him see just what it is. 
There is but this one individual in 
the world whom she commands us 
to undeceive, and she obliges him 
to an inviolable secrecy, which 
makes the knowledge he possesses 
as though it did not exist. Can any 
one imagine any thing more lenient 
and kind ?””* 

But did it never occur to thee, O 
most excellent Pascal, how much 
more “gentle and kind” it would 
be in the church, to lead the peni- 
tent soul at once to its compassion- 
ate Redeemer,—to direct it to go 
and unburthen itself to him whose 
ear is ever open to our cries? 


* Pensées, tom. i, p. 194. 
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Didst thou never know by experi. 
ence how sweet it was to pour th 
sorrows and confessions directly in. 
to the ear of Christ, and to receive 
from him the assurance, * Son, be 
of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiv- 
en thee?” Did it never cross thy 
mind, that the praise which thoy 
hast here bestowed upon auricular 
confession is its very condemna- 
tion ?—that a scheme which sane. 
tions hypocrisy toward all but one 
individual, might sanction it also be- 
fore God, and make that one indi. 
vidual the only object of fear to the 
soul, and his favor and absolution 
the only object of desire? Didst 
thou never think that God might re- 
gard a confession in thy closet, dai- 
ly, as much as one in the confes- 
sional once a year,—and hear it 
from thy own lips as readily as from 
those of the priest ? 

But however plausibly it may be 
set forth by a certain class of wri- 
ters in the Romish church, what is 
the system of auricular confession 
in point of fact? What are its ef- 
fects on those who practice it? 
How is it regarded by the mass of 
Roman Catholics? Does not the 
ignorant Papist who goes to his priest 
at Easter, confesses such transgres- 
sions of the precepts of the church, 
or other mortal offenses, as he may 
remember to have committed du- 
ring the year, pays a few shillings 
to receive absolution, and then goes 
away to sin again according to his 
means,—does not that man feel that 
the work of repentance is complete? 
Does he care any thing about that 
“godly sorrow” for sin, * without 
which forgiveness can not be ob- 
tained?” Does he feel the need of 
that sorrow? Is there any thing in 
the nature of confession as he un- 
derstands it, which leads him to ex- 
ercise such sorrow? Who does not 


see, that to the unenlightened mul- 
titude, auricular confession must be- 
come on one hand a thing of merit, 
and on the other an encouragement 
to sin ?—that the practical workings 
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of the system must be contrary to 
the gospel ? 

The third part of the sacrament 
of penance is satisfaction. To this 
the name “* penance” is commonly 
applied. Satisfaction is defined by 
Dens to be “the voluntary endu- 
rance of punishment as a compen- 
sation for an injury offered to God.” 
It is called voluntary because the 
subject acquiesces in it. Sacramen- 
tal satisfaction is the voluntary en- 
durance of the punishment imposed 
by the confessor for this end. 

The custom of the church sanc- 
tions the refusal of absolution to 
any one who will not accept a rea- 
sonable penance imposed upon him 
by the confessor—* any reasonable 
penance,—for if it is unreasonable, 
the penitent may refuse both abso- 
lution and the penance, and go to 
another confessor ;”’ i. e. the sinner 
may advertise for “sealed propo- 
sails” concerning the terms of 
absolving such and such offen- 
ses, and accept those which are 
most satisfactory to himself. A ve- 
ry accommodating system truly !— 
admirably fitted to restrain men 
from sin! ‘Satisfaction should be 
vindictive or punitive, medicinal 
and preservative.”’—(Dens, 172-6.) 

As specimens of the modes of 
exacting satisfaction for sin, we sub- 
jon the following, furnished by 
Dens for the benefit of novitiates in 
the office of confessor. 


“Under the head of prayers, the fol- 
lowing may be enjoined once or several 
times, or for several days or weeks : 

“1. To say five Pater Noster and Ave 
Maria in memory of Christ's five wounds, 
upon the bended knee, or with outstretch- 
ed arms, or before a crucifix. 

“2. Tr recite the rosary, or litanies of 
gman Virgin Mary, or of the saints, 


“3. To read the — Miserere, or 

seven penitential psalms. 

_ “4. To hear masses, or lauds, or preach- 
U 


“5, To read a chapter in Thomas a 
Kempis. 


“6. To visit the churches to pray be- 
fore the tabernacle. 


“7. At stated times, morning or eve- 
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ning, or through the day, or as often as 
they hear the striking of the clock, to re- 
peat orally or in the heart, ejaculatory 
prayers, expressions of contrition or of 
eens e. g. ‘I love thee, O God, above all 
things,’ ‘1 hate all my sins,’ ‘I will sin 
no more,’ ‘ Jesus, crucified for me, have 
mercy upon me.’ 

“8. On the appointed day to confess 
again, or at least to return to the confes- 
sor. 

“Under the head of fasting, may be 
arranged whatever relates to the mortifi- 
cation of the body; thus either a perfect 
or a partial fast may be enjoined. For 
example : 

“1. Let him fast on the sixth day of 
the week, or oftener. 

“2. Let him fast only ull 12 o'clock. 

“3. Let him not drink morning or af- 
ternoon, except at dinner and supper, 
though he may be thirsty; let him ab- 
stain from wine and strong beer. (A dis- 
cipline which we hope is often enjoined.) 

“4. Let him eat teens at evening let 
him take but half a meal. (These pen- 
ances are to be imposed on laboring men.) 

“5. Let him rise from bed earlier; let 
him kneel more frequently, and for a 
longer time; let him endure cold; at a 
certain time let him preserve silence ; let 
him abstain from games, recreations, d&c. 

“Under the head of alms, is included 
whatever is expended for the benefit of a 
neighbor. 

“1. Let him make presents of money, 
clothing, food, &c. 

“2, Bet him render personal aid, wait 
upon the sick, pray for the conversion of 
sinners, and any other deeds of mercy, 
whether corporeal or spiritual.” (From 
this we infer that the “ Sisters of Chari- 
ty” in doing acts of kindness to the poor 
and sick, ure only doing penance for their 
own sins!) 


The necessity of such satisfac- 
tion on the part of the penitent, 
does not arise from any insuffi- 
ciency in the atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, but from an ordinance 
of God, whereby, “ when he has 
forgiven sin, and so justified the 
sinner, as to place him once more 
in a state of grace, he still reserves 
the infliction of some degree of 
punishment for his trangressions.”’ 
Says Dr. Wiseman, (Lec. XI,) “ We 
believe chat upon this forgiveness 
of sins, that is, after the remission 
of that eternal debt, which God in 
his justice awards to transgressions 
against his law, he has been pleased 
to reserve a certain degree of infe- 
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rior or temporary punishment, ap- 
propriate to the guilt which had 
been incurred; and it is on this 
part of the punishment alone that, 
according to the Catholic doctrine, 
satisfaction can be made to God. 
I wish to lay down the doc- 
trine clearly and intelligibly ; that 
it is only with regard to the reserved 
degree of temporal punishment that 
we believe the Christian can satisfy 
the justice of God. But is even 
this satisfaction any thing of his 
own? Certainly not; it is not one 
of the slightest avail, except as 
united to the merits of Christ’s pas- 
sion, for it receives its entire effi- 
cacy from that complete and abun- 
dant purchase made by our blessed 
Savior.” 

This view he attempts to cor- 
roborate by several familiar cases, 
in which some temporal calamity 
growing out of a particular sin, was 
inflicted upon an individual after 
the sin itself had been forgiven ; 
as for instance, when David’s child, 
the fruit of his iniquity, was taken 
from him after the Lord had “ put 
away” his sin. But this evil was 
inflicted by God, and not by a priest, 
nor by David on himself. Besides, 
does not Dr. Wiseman here fail to 
distinguish between penalty and dis- 
cipline ? May not God as a kind 
and judicious Father, inflict whole- 
some correction upon his children, 
without inflicting on them strict /e- 
gal retribution? And may not that 
correction be designed for other 
purposes than to exact “ satisfac- 
tion” for the transgression of the 
law? The view which Dr. Wise- 
man takes of those temporal evils 
which befall believers, is derogatory 
at once to the atonement of Christ 
and the benevolence of God. It is 
based either on the supposition that 
Christ did not make a complete 
atonement for sin, so that there is 
yet need of human suffering to sat- 
isfy the law,* or that God while 


* The term satisfaction as used by Dr. 
W. is ambiguous; but if it means any 


professing to grant full and free 
forgiveness, remits a part only of 
the legal penalty and exacts the rest, 

Bossuet, while seeming to dis. 
criminate between disciplinary and 
penal evil, confounds them in the 
inference which he draws from the 
infliction of the former in favor of 
the doctrine of satisfaction. He 
says,* ‘It is just and even salutary 
for us, that God in remitting our 
sins, together with that eternal pun- 
ishment which we have merited, 
should exact of us some temporal 
suffering, to keep us in the path of 
duty ; lest, breaking through too 
easily the restraints of justice, we 
should abandon ourselves to a rash 
confidence, abusing the facility of 
obtaining pardon. It is to satisfy 
this obligation that we are subjected 
to certain works of penance, which 
we ought to perform in the spirit of 
humility and penitence.” 

We can not see the use of pen 
ance even on the Roman Catholic 
theory. It does not remove the 
penalty of sin in the future world, 
for that is done by the death of 
Christ; but that death does not se- 
cure us against temporal evils, and it 
is quite plain that penance does not. 
These evils exist in spite of pen- 
ance ; and do not form a part of it 
But it is a sufficient answer for a 
Protestant to make to this whole 
theory of satisfaction, that it is with- 
out the least warrant from the word 
of God. Nothing is there said of 
expiatory sufferings on the part of 
the believer, either for himself or 
others. The Rhemish New Tes 
tament, indeed, everywhere trans- 
lates uetavoeite, “do penance ;” but 
the imposition is too flagrant to need 
exposure. There is a passage 
one of the epistles of Paul which 
is supposed by Romanists to teach 
this doctrine; viz. ‘“* who now re 
joice in my sufferings for you, and 


fill up that which is behind of the 


I 





thing, it must mean satisfaction to the 
law. 
* CEuvres, tome cinquitme, p. 390. 
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afflictions of Christ in my flesh 
for his body’s sake, which is the 
church.” (Col. 1: 24.) The Rhe- 
mish Testament here reads—* fill 
up those things that are wanting of 
the sufferings of Christ.” But what 
js taught here more than that com- 
mon doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment, that “* all who will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecu- 
tion ?” Are the sufferings of Christ 
here declared to be insufficient for 
the end for which they were de- 
signed ? Not at all. Is it said that 
Paul’s sufferings are of the nature 
of an expiation for his own sins, or 
those of his Christian brethren ? 
No such thing. The simple idea 
is this; it is a part of the divine 
plan, that the disciples of Christ 
shall encounter trials and difficul- 
ties in promoting his kingdom ; that 
they shall “ suffer with him,” (as 
he did,) before they “ reign with 
him.” ‘* In the world ye shall have 
tribulation ;""—“* ye shall drink of 
my cup, and be baptized with the 
baptism that I am baptized with.” 
These and similar passages convey 
toour minds the same meaning as 
Paul’s words in Col. 1: 24. There 
is not the least allusion to penance 
or satisfaction in the whole of them; 
nor is any such condition annexed 
to any promise of forgiveness in 
the New Testament. “ When a 
man makes confession, severe pen- 
ance is imposed upon him. He 
must perform a pilgrimage to Rome, 
or even further, must fast, and re- 
peat many prayers. Not so did 
Christ teach ; he simply said, Go 
and sin no more.”—( Von Wesel.) 

The sacrament of penance in the 
Romish church is opposed to the 
veru genius of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity dispenses with every thing 
like machinery in spiritual affairs. 
ltaims to bring the soul into direct 
contact with its maker, through the 
“one mediator.” Having a “ great 
High Priest who is passed into the 
heavens,” and a sacrifice ‘ once 
offered to bear the sins of many,” 
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it discards all priests and sacrifices 
upon earth. Man needs, indeed, 
the intervention of a priest between 
his soul and God. It was the com- 
plaint of Job, that he had no such 
mediator. “If I be wicked, why 
then labor I in vain ?”—if 1 am a 
sinner, why should I undertake the 
hopeless task of making myself 
pure? “If | wash myself with 
snow-water, and make my hands 
never so clean, yet wilt thou plunge 
me in the ditch, and mine own 
clothes shall abhor me ;”—though 
I may flatter myself that I have 
washed away my sins, and am pre- 
pared to stand before thee, thou 
canst uncover still deeper pollutions 
within me, and show me that I yet 
am vile. ‘For he is not a man 
as I am that I should answer him, 
and we should come together in 
judgment ;”—there is no common 
ground on which a sinful mortal 
can stand with a holy God,—* nei- 
ther is there any days-man_ betwixt 
us, that might lay his hand upon us 
both.” 

What Job here expresses, is a 
universal want of the human soul. 
Guilt cries aloud for succor. She 
builds altars ; she offers sacrifices ; 
she seeks for one invested with a 
peculiar sanctity, to whom she may 
commit the task of rendering the 
Deity propitious. Every where this 
world of pollution is covered with 
altars, smoking with incense and 
bleeding with victims. Every where 
is heard the deep cry of sin-stricken 
nature for an atonement, a sacrifice, 
a priest, an intercessor, an advo- 
cate with God. 

God has himself ordained that 
men shall approach him through 
sacrifices and a priesthood. The 
universal prevalence of sacrifices 
can be accounted for on no other 
supposition than that God revealed 
his will in this respect soon after the 
fall, and that this revelation was dif- 
fused by tradition among all the fa- 
milies of the earth. We know that 
God instituted sacrifices and a priest- 
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hood for the Jews, through the me- 
dium of which they were to seek re- 
conciliation. 

Christianity meets this first want 
of the sinful soul. It provides for 
it a priest, an intercessor, an atone- 
ment. I[topens “a new and living 
way” of access to God—a far bet- 
ter way than any before devised ; 
in short, the true and only way, 
whereby we may “ enter into the ho- 
liest through the blood of Jesus.” 
Did it not do this, it would fail of its 
design, and be unworthy of our con- 
fidence. The Jew might still boast 
of his law, and cling to the worship 
of his fathers. But how did Paul 
answer the sneer of the Jews, that 
Christianity was no religion, being 
without temple, ritual or priest ? 
By showing that there was no need 
of a sacrifice or a priest in drawing 
near toGod? No: it was by show- 
ing that Christianity has a sacrifice 
of such high and sacred import, 
that it needs not to be repeated, and 
that it has a priest whose glory 
far transcends that of all who min- 
istered at Jewish altars; whose 
priesthood is perpetual, whose atone- 
ment is complete, whose intercession 
isalways availing. It was by show- 
ing them that their own sacrifices 
and priesthood, with all their solemn 
pomp and splendor, were but a 
* shadow of good things to come,” 
and were utterly without meaning 
and without power, except as they 
turned the eye of faith to Christ and 
his atonement. The argument was 
complete ; it was unanswerable. It 
met the case. It showed that Chris- 
tianity provides for man’s greatest 
want,—provides for it fully,—pro- 
vides for it as it never was or could 
be met by any other scheme. With 
such a sacrifice and such a priest, 
do we need any other? With a 
“ days-man” between us and God, 
who unites in himself the human 
and divine natures, and who can 
therefore “lay his hand upon us 
both,” as no other being can; with 
such a “ great High Priest, who has 


passed into the heavens, Jesus, the 
Son of God,” do we need the sacri. 
fices and intercessions of a fellow. 
mortal and a fellow-sinner? Shall 
we make “confession” to a hire. 
ling, and look to him for absolution ? 

No modern priesthood, surely, can 
lay such claim to dignity and divine 
authority as did the priesthood of 
the Jews. None even pretends to 
be any thing more than a copy of 
that. Yet that, with all its glory, 
was a “shadow,” and has passed 
away ; and what want we with the 
shadow, when we have the sub. 
stance? Above all, what want we 
with the shadow of a shadow, when 
the glorious reality is within our 
reach ? 

“Oh, but it is so much easier to 
approach God through a priest, than 
to go to him alone.” 

But how can the priest, a sinner 
like yourself, draw any nearer to 
the mercy-seat than you? How 
can he intercede for you, and grant 
you absolution? Does God recog. 
nize him as your mediator? No: 
his prayers are heard no sooner 
than yours. You have a “great 
High Priest” in heaven, whom you 
only dishonor by acknowledging a 
priest on earth. A human priest- 
hood is unknown to Christianity. 
There are no services under the 
Gospel for such a class to perform. 

Another objection which we would 
urge against the sacrament of pen- 
ance is, that it is an instrument of 
spiritual despotism. This objection 
lies particularly against the practice 
of confessing sin to a priest, receiv: 
ing absolution from him, and sub 
mitting to such penalties as he may 
inflict. The soul of every Roman 
Catholic is at the disposal of his 
priest. If he sins after baptism, 
nothing can save him but priestly 
absolution. It is for the priest to 
“remit” his sins, or to “ retain” 
them ; and as the priest determines 
upon earth, so does God determine 
in heaven. It is for the priest to 
say on what conditions sin shall be 
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forgiven, and to fix the degree of 
self-inflicted penance for each trans- 
gression. What power so absolute, 
what engine of despotism so tremen- 
dous, as this! How it crushes the 
soul that falls beneath it! Once 
bring me to believe that my eternal 
welfare depends upon tie favor of 
a priest, and there is nothing to 
which I will not submit to gain that 
favor. He may make any exaction, 
however severe ; he may inflict any 
torture, however cruel; my help- 
less, enslaved, terror-stricken soul 
willendure it without remonstrance. 
Such is the power which the church 
of Rome wields through her con- 
fessional. It is by this that she re- 
tains her hold upon the ignorant 
multitude, and chains them down to 
aworse than Egyptian bondage. Did 
Christ appoint such an institution ? 

As a consequence of this, the sa- 
crament of penance is debasing to 
the soul. How degraded must that 
mind become which is held in vas- 
salage to a priest! One of the first 
steps of a Roman Catholic whose 
mind is becoming enlightened by 
truth, is to forsake the confessional ; 
itis visited most by those who are 
sunk the deepest in ignorance and 
vice. 

The influence of the system is no 
less debasing on the mind of the 
priest than on that of the “ peni- 
tent.” He becomes corrupt and 
venal. He sells his pardons to those 
who can afford to purchase them, 
and trafficks in the sins and souls of 
men. The history of indulgences 
furnishes the most melancholy il- 
lustrations of this debasing tenden- 
cy of the system. So on the other 
hand, he who finds that he can sin 
for money, will measure his wick- 
edness by his purse. 

But there is an influence still more 
debasing, The confessional is made 
@ fountain of pollution. Thoughts 
are suggested, words uttered, deeds 
committed there, which we can not 
here detail, but which have their par- 
allel only in the ancient worship of 
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Venus, or in the pollutions of some 
modern heathen festival We do 
not make this charge at random. 
Let any one read the list of ques- 
tions furnished by Dens,* and other 
writers, to assist the confessor in 





* We have hesitated between a sense 
of decency and a sense of duty in bring- 
ing such an iniquitous scheme to light; 
but we can not make a complete exhi- 
bition of what Romanism is, without 
showing how her priests are instructed 
to conduct an examination at the con- 
fessional. For once we feel grateful for 
the Latin language; but, though our speci- 
mens of * Dens’ Moral Theology” are in 
that tongue, we wish to label them dis- 
tinetly, Porson. 

Modus examinandi penitentem pruden- 
ter circa cogitationes impudicas, 

Pen. Habui cogitationes impudicas. 

Conf. An dedisti eis causam vel oc- 
casionem per aspectum, alloquium, &c. ? 

P. Non. 

C. An conatus es eas rejicere ? 

P. Non. 

C. Quamdiu in eis hesisti voluntarié ? 

P. Per quinque Pater et Ave. 

C. Quoties id accidit? 

P. Semel. 

C. An in eis delectationem aliquam 
habuisti ? 

Pr. Tee. 

C. An etiam prebuisti consensum in 
opus malum, sive, an adfuit desiderium 
vel voluntas faciendi opus malum, sive, 
an adfuit desiderium vel voluntas facien- 
di opus malum, si occasio oblata fuisset ? 

P. Negative, sed erat tantim delec- 
tatio morosa, cui consensum prebui. 

C. Cirea quod objectum, et circa quod 
opus erat delectatio ? 

P. Cirea copulam cum filia honesta 
libera, mihi nulla cognatione vel affini- 
tate juncta. 

C. Qualis es tu, liber, conjugatus, an 
voto obstrictus ? 

P. Sum liber adolescens. 

C. An inde secute sunt alique com- 
motiones carnales in corpore? 

r. ta. 

C. Anes conatus resistere illis moti- 
bus, eosque repellere ? 

P. Non, sed simpliciter permisi. 

C. An secuta est pollutio ? 

P. Ita. 

C. An deinde perrexisti in cogitatio- 
nibus et delectationibus ? 

P. Negativé, sed statim exhorrui, mo- 
tus compressi, et cogitationes abjeci, me- 
que converti ad Deum, et nomina Jesu 
Maria invocavi. 

Thus much for the “ modest” examin- 
ation of a male penitent who confesses 
that he has had unchaste thoughts. Now 
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probing the conscience of the pen- 
itent; let him remember that these 
schedules were framed by men who, 
from their earliest years, had ta- 
ken vows of celibacy upon them, 
and who lived secluded from the 
world; let him see how they have 
*‘ studied all the forms of impurity, 
analyzing and classifying every va- 
riety of crime which the most bru- 
tal and sensual of mankind have 
ever perpetrated ;” let him consider 
that such questions are to be put to 
females when alone with their con- 
fessors, and he will understand 
something of what we mean when 
we say that the confessional is and 
must be the veriest sink of pollution. 

A writer in the July number of 
the London Quarterly Review says 
with truth, that “if it had been the 
intention of any body of men to 
corrupt the morals of the human 
race, to habituate children of both 
sexes to impurity, filth, and profli- 
gacy, it would have been impossi- 
ble to have devised a scheme more 
completely adapted to produce that 
effect than the practice of the con- 
fessional, as it is now carried on in 
the church of Rome.” He also 
informs us, that many even of the 





how to draw such aconfession out of a 
female who is reluctant to make it: 

Nota. Accidit aliquando, ut adolescen- 
tes filii aut filie, circa etatem 20 anno- 
rum modo mundano et satis vano compti, 
voluptatibus et deliciis dediti, nihil confi- 
teantur de luxuriz tentationibus, quibus 
tamen ordinarie hujusmodi hominum ge- 
nus solet impugnart. Igitur Confessarius, 
ut prudenter et a longinquo interroget, et 
a generalioribus incipiat, petet. 

Conf. An aliquando frequentas perso- 
nas alterius sexs vel consortia ? 

Pen. Ita. 

C. An aliquande ibidem miscentur 
sermones sive verba impudica! 

P. Sic est; de concubitu et partibus 
pudendis. 

C. Quas partes tu egisti ? 

P. Ego risi cum aliis, et quandoque 
verbum addidi. 

C. Quoties id accidit? Coram quot 
hominibus? Coram qualibus personis? 
An subsecuta quedam desideria, commo- 
tiones carnales aut libertates actionum, 
oscula, &c.? 
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ecclesiastics of Germany, the Ty. 
rol, German Switzerland, Poland, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, are resgoly. 
ed to expose and break up this sys. 
tem of iniquity, and to make the 
frequenting of the confessional no 
longer compulsory. “Then said 
he to me, son of man, hast thoy 
seen what the ancients of the house 
of Israel do in the dark, every may 
in the chambers of his imagery? 
for they say, The Lord seeth us not; 
the Lord hath forsaken the earth, 
He said also to me, Turn thee yet 
again, and thou shalt see greater 
abominations that they do.” (Ezek, 
8: 12, 13.) 

There is another feature of the 
sacrament of penance more odious 
if possible than any yet presented. 
It is that it makes the performance of 
religious duties a penalty for sin! 
Prayer, instead of being the free 
offering of the heart to God, isa 
penance, the frequency or duration 
of which is to be regulated by the 
degree of the transgression for 
which it is to atone. To hear 
preaching is a penance; and we 
have no doubt it is often felt to be 
severe. Deeds of kindness to a 
neighbor are to be performed, not 
from the warm dictates of love, but 
as a “sacramental satisfaction” for 
sin. What sort of religion must 
that be which recognizes such a 
principle ? 

We have hinted at the practice of 
granting INDULGENCES as growing 
out of the doctrine of * satisfaction.” 
What that practice is our readers 
need not be informed: every child 
who has heard the names of Luther 
and Tetzel knows full well. We 
will simply define an indulgence in 
the softest terms, and leave our 
readers to inquire what warrant is 
found for it in the word of God. 
An indulgence, according to Dr. 
Wiseman, “is no more than a re- 
mission by the church in virtue of 
the keys, or the judicial authonity 
committed to her, of a portion, oF 
the whole, of the temporal punish- 
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ment due to sin,” i. e. absolution 
without satisfaction. Such a remis- 
sion is made by virtue of the sub- 
stitution of the superfluous merits of 
some saint for the satisfaction due 
from the sinner. But how have in- 
dulgences been regarded in fact but 
as licenses to sin? If the eternal 
penalty i is remitted by the death of 
Christ, the indulgence is a virtual 
remission of the whole penalty, and 
isso understood. Indeed, this idea 
was distinctly held out by those who 
trafficked in indulgences in the days 
of Luther. Satisfaction was at first 
a species of ecclesiastical discipline, 
originating in asceticism ; an indul- 
gence was the relaxation of that dis- 
cipline at first; afterwards a grant 
of pardon in anticipation of the 
offense. Dr. Moehler admits that 
the doctrine of indulgences has been 
greatly abused. ‘ With the ec- 
clesiastical punishments we have 
described as remedies and satisfac- 
tions, the doctrine of indulgences is 
connected, the abuse whereof, real 
and undeniable, led the Reformers 
into so many false steps, and would 
have furnished them with some ex- 
cuse, were it not expected of great 
men, for which they wished to pass, 
and especially of a divine envoy, 
(and such Luther was inclined to 
regard himself,) that they should 
not take occasion from the abuse of 
truths, to reject those truths them- 
selves. From the earliest ages of 
Christianity, indulgences were un- 
derstood to be the shorte *ning, under 
certain conditions, of the period of 
penance imposed by the church, and 
withal, the remission of the tempo- 
ral punishment. ‘The most impor- 
tant condition was fulfilled when the 
sinner furnished such proofs of con- 
trition, and of newness and holiness 
of heart, that he seemed no longer 
to need the special ecclesiastical 
remedies we have described, and 
appeared worthy to be released from 
the temporal punishment. 

“Ata later period, many theolo- 
gians gave greater extension to the 
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doctrine of indulgences; but their 
opinions, though very well ground- 
ed, have not been declared articles 
of faith in any formulary of the 
church, and therefore do not enter 
into the plan of this work. The 
Council of Trent, with wise precau- 
tion, decreed no more than that the 
church has the right to grant indul- 
gences, and that these, dispensed 
with wisdom, are useful.”—pp. 309, 
310. 

Intimately connected with the doc- 
trine of “satisfaction” is that of 
Purcatory. ‘The latter is in facta 
corollary from the former ; for “the 
idea that God requires satisfaction, 
and will punish sin, (temporally,) 
would not go to its furthest and ne- 
cessary consequence, if we did not 
believe that the sinner may be so 
punished in another world as not to 
be wholly and eternally cast away 
from God.” It is not our purpose 
to enter fully into this doctrine here ; 
we allude to it simply to show its 
proper place in the system. It may 
be enough to say of it at present, that 
its advocates do not claim for it the 
direct authority of the word of God. 
Says Dr. Wiseman, “I have more 
than once commented on the incor- 
rectness of that method of arguing 
which demands that we prove every 
one of our doctrines individually 
from the Scriptures. I occupied 
myself during my first course of 
lectures in demonstrating the Cath- 
olic principle of faith, that the 
church of Christ was constituted by 
him the depository of his truths, 
and that although many were re- 
corded in his holy word, still many 
were committed to traditional keep- 
ing, and that Christ himself taught 
in his church and secured her from 
error. It is on this authority that 
the Catholic grounds his belief in 
the doctrine of purgatory ; yet, not 
but that its principle is laid down, 
indirectly, at least, in the word of 
God.” 

He then quotes from the second 
book of Maccabees, to show that the 
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doctrine is contained in the Scrip- 
tures; and meets the objection to 
the apocryphal character of the 


book by saying that “the church of 


England allows and even directs it 
to be read for instruction; whence 
one may conclude that she does not 
suppose it to contain doctrines op- 
pose d to the religion of Christ.’’* 

We have dwelt at considerable 
length upon the sacrament of pen- 
ance, because of the important place 
which it holds in the Roman Catho- 
lic system, and of the various fun- 
damental errors which it involves. 
The remaining sacraments may be 
dismissed with a general statement 
of their nature and design. 

The next in order is that of Ex- 
TREME UNCTION. 

This is a which 
the sick man is anointed with holy 
oil by the priest under a prescribed 


“sacrament in 


form of words for the healing of 


mind and body.” (Dens.) * Itcom- 
forts the soul in her last agony 
against despair, it remits venial sins 
and removes the relics of sin, and 
restores corporeal health, if it be ex- 
pedient.”—( Douay Catechism. ) 

It is to be administered to believers 
in imminent danger of death. ‘The 
oil which has been consecrated by 
a bishop is to be applied with the 
tip of the finger or a rod to the or- 


gans of the five senses, with a brief 


prayer accompanying each applica- 
tion. 
There is so much disagreement 


* The Protestant Episcopal church in 
the United States appoints lessons to be 


read from the Apocrypha on one third of 


the Holy Days throughout the year. (See 
the table of lessons in the Prayer-book.) 


We should like to know the “ position” of 


the evangelical party in that church in 
respect to the inspiration and authority 
of the apocryphal books. Mr. Arthur 
Carey did not know but that they were 
inspired. Bishop McIlvaine commends 
the Homilies for sound doctrine, and these 
recognize the inspiration of the Apocry- 
yha by quoting it as the “ word of the 
foly Ghost.” Yet Bishop McIlvaine 
would not have ordained Mr. Carey. We 
confess we do not understand his “ posi- 
tion.” 
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among Romanists as to the time 
when this sacrament was instituted, 
that we will leave them to settle the 
controversy among themselves. The 
only passage of Scripture adduced 
to sanction it is James 5: 13, 14. 
15, on which the comment of the 
Rhemish annotators is, ** See here a 
plain warrant of Scripture for the 
sacrament of extreme unction ;” as 
if the common practice of anoint. 
ing among the Jews was any more 
a sacrament of the New Testament, 
having efficacious grace, than the 
ceremony of washing the feet. This 
sacrament occasion for 
that priestly jugglery which the 
Romish church 
name of miracles. For though it 
is commonly administered only in 
extremis, and so differs from the 
practice recommended by James, it 


furnishes 


dignifies by the 


is sometimes said to be efficacious 
These 
five sacraments, baptism, confirma. 
tion, the eucharist, penance, and 
extreme unction, complete the opus 
operatum of the 


in removing bodily disease. 


soul’s salvation. 
By observing these, the soul gets 
safely to heaven with perhaps a lit- 
tle twinge of purgatorial fire. But 
these sacraments will be ineffectual 
unless duly administered. Hence 
we have the sixth sacrament, that of 
Hoty Orper. 

This sacrament appertains io the 
“ rulers and ministers of the church, 
as bishops, priests, deacons, and 
sub-deacons.” . . . “It gives spit 
itual power to ordain priests, to con- 
secrate the body and blood of Christ, 
to administer the sacraments, serve 
the altar, and to preach.” 

It is not necessary for us here to 
discuss the subject of ordination, or 
that of grades in the Christian min 
istry. We may take occasion here- 
after to exhibit in detail the polity 
of the Roman Catholic church. Be- 
sides we do not care, when wearied 
with our labors, to invoke on our 
heads the anathemas of prelatists 
by disputing their pretensions. Take 
this for a specimen. 
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Q. “ What sin is it to oppose the 
hierarchy and episcopacy, either in 
the whole church or in particular 
churches ?” 

A. “It is asin of rebellion and 
high treason against the peace and 
safety of Christ’s spiritual common- 
wealth, the church.” (Douay Cat- 
echism. ) 

Of course Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, figure here as a warning 
to all intruders into the sacred of- 
fice, quite as largely as in any bish- 
op’s charge of recent times. 

The seventh sacrament is MATRI- 
MONY. 

Roman Catholic writers seem to 
be much at a loss to show when 
marriage was constituted by Christ 
a sacrament of the new law. Some 
maintain that it was at the marriage 
at Cana in Galilee, and others when 
he declared the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie. ‘That it is a sacra- 
ment, however, is made certain by 
the decree of the Council of ‘Trent. 
Now we maintain that it is no sa- 
crament at all; that although insti- 
tuted by divine authority, it is a civil 
ordinance ; and that cle rgymen de- 
rive their power to perform the 
marriage ceremony, not from the 
church, but from the state. 

The list of prohibited degrees is 
more than ample enough to cover 
all the scruples of an Old School 
General Assembly; it extends to 
the fourth degree of consanguinity 
and affinity inclusive. ‘The me ‘thod 
of computing these degrees in the 
canon law is as follows. We be- 
gin at the common ancestor, and 
reckon downwards; and in whatso- 
ever degree the two persons, or the 
most remote of them, is distant from 
the common ancestor, that is the 
degree in which they are related to 
each other. ‘The common law fol- 
lows in the main the canon law, but 
the civil law differs from them both. 
“ The civil law regards consanguin- 
ity principally with respect to suc- 
cessions (to an estate,) and therein 
very naturally considers only the 
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person deceased, to whom the rela- 
tion is claimed; it therefore counts 
the degrees of kindred according to 
the number of persons through 
whom the claim must be derived 
from him; and makes not only his 
great nephew, but also his first cous- 
in, to be both related to him in the 
fourth degree, because there are 
three persons between him and each 
of them. ‘The canon law regards 
consanguinity principally with a 
view to prevent incestuous marria- 
ges between those who have a large 
portion of the same blood running 
in their respective veins ; and there- 
fore looks up to the author of that 
blood, or the com.non ancestor, reck- 
oning the degrees from him; so 
that the great nephew is related in 
the third canonical degree to the 
person proposed, and the first cousin 
in the second ; the former being dis- 
tant three degrees from the com- 
mon ancestor, and therefore deri- 
ving only one fourth of his blood 
from the same fountain with the pro- 
positus,—the latter, and also the 
propositus, being each of them dis- 
tant only two degrees from the com- 
mon ancestor, and therefore having 
one half of each of their bloods the 
same.”—( Blackstone, b. ii, ch. 14.) 

The church may grant a dispen- 
sation in the first collateral degrees 
of consanguinity upon sufficient rea- 
sons; but even those who obtain 
such a dispensation “‘ may deprive 
themselves of the blessings attend- 
ing the marriage state, if the mo- 
tives alledged be not well founded.” 
The facility of obtaining such a dis- 
pensation depends very much upon 
the state of the Pope’s treasury. 
The principal use of the elaborate 
table of degrees furnished by Dens, 
seems to us to lie in the mental dis- 
cipline which it affords to those who 
trace it through its various ramifica- 
tions and compare it with that of the 
civil law. 

The church gives much salutary 
counsel to her children upon enter- 
ing into the “ holy state of matrimo- 
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ny,” and to enable them the better 
to perform its duties, she authorizes 
her confessors (themselves vowed 
to celibacy!) to inquire with a dis- 
gusting particularity into its most 
secret and sacred affairs. 

Every one knows that the eccle- 
siastics of the Romish church are 
forbidden to marry ; though nothing 
is more certain than that Peter had 
a wife, (Mat. 8: 14,) as did most of 
the Apostles. (1 Cor. 9:5.) But 
Roman Catholic priests, while deni- 
ed the blessings of virtuous love, are 
often suffered to “lead about a sis- 
ter,” according to their vicious in- 
clinations. We can not soil our pa- 
ges with the recital of the deeds of 
licentiousness which have sprung 
from this single precept of the 
church. We rejoice to find that 
the more honest among the clergy, 
are growing restive under this un- 
natural restraint. ‘The present Pope 
on his accession to the pontificate, 
found this uneasiness so general as 
to demand special notice in his en- 
cyclical letter of 1832. He says, 
**and here we wish to see your con- 
stancy ever watchful to defend reli- 
gion from that most foul conspira- 
cy against the celibacy of the clergy, 
which as you know, is daily extend- 
ing its influence, and in which the 
ranks of the impious philosophers 
of the day, are swelled by the acces- 
sion of some even of the ecclesias- 
tical order, who, forgetful of their 
character and duty, and yielding to 
the allurements of passion, have 
been carried by their licentiousness 
so far as in some places publicly to 
solicit the intervention of their prin- 
ces, and even to repeat their solici- 
tations with them in order to abro- 
gate this most holy branch of disci- 
pline. But why detain you with 
the recital of attempts so revolting ? 
Having confidence in your piety, to 
you WE commit the defense of a 
law of so much moment, against 
which the darts of the lascivious are 
directed from every quarter. Pre- 
serve the building entire ; and in its 


protection and defense, neglect none 
of those resources, which the ga. 
cred canons have in reserve for 
you.” Notwithstanding this remon- 
strance, the old man is still compell- 
ed to see the “ building” assailed 
at the same vulnerable point by the 
ecclesiastics of Bavaria, headed by 
the king. One of the demands of 
these new reformers, (the “disciples 
of Sailer,”) is “ that vows of ce- 
libacy shall not be obligatory on 
the clergy.” It is remarkable that 
the same demand was made in 
Bavaria three hundred years ago. 
“There happened a great tumult 
and popular commotion in Bavaria, 
because the cup was not allowed, 
nor married men suffered to preach ; 
which disorder proceeded so far, 
that, to appease them, the Duke 
promised in the Diet, that if in all 
June a resolution were not made in 
Trent, or by the Pope, to give them 
satisfaction, himself would grant 
both the one and the other ;’’* but 
this he afterwards retracted. We 
hope that the movement which was 
then defeated will now be success- 
ful. Itis a significant fact, * that 
all the profligate clergy are strong 
in favor of the continuance of the 
law of celibacy, while all the moral 
clergy are for abolishing it.” We 
doubt not that the repeal of this 
law would be followed by the abo- 
lition of that general appendage 
of a convent, the foundling hos- 
pital. 

We are painfully conscious that 
Protestant clergymen are not always 
free from that licentiousness which 
we have charged upon Romish 
priests. But when a Protestant cler- 
gyman falls into any gross sin, are 
not his ministerial brethren the first 
to investigate the matter, and to ex- 
press their abhorrence of his crime? 
Do they not cut him off at once 
from their fellowship and refuse 
to recognize him as a minister of 
Christ? But how is it when a Ro- 
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mish priest is known to be vicious ? 
Does his bishop degrade him from 
office? Do his fellow-priests dis- 
countenance him ? Is it felt to dis- 
qualify him at all for the duties of 
his office? No; he is permitted 
to go on almost without rebuke. 
The system with which he is con- 
nected both makes him vicious, and 
shields him from the consequences 
of his vice. ‘This can not be said 
of Protestantism. 

The celibacy of the priesthood is 
essential to the existence of the 
church of Rome. Once let the 
priest marry, give him a home, and 
he will be, not the subject of a for- 
eign power, but a citizen, bound by 
a thousand ties to the community 


SHALL WE 


In our last number, we inquired 
into the objects which the govern- 
ment of this country has sought to 
secure by the annexation of ‘Texas 
to our territory and the incorporation 
of its inhabitants with our people. 
We proved from the public docu- 
ments, and, as we conceive beyond 
any room for doubt, that these ob- 
jects were, to prevent the possibility 
of emancipation in Texas ; to pro- 
mote the interests and strengthen 
the power of the slaveholding states ; 
to extend the guarantees of the con- 
stitution to the perpetual mainte- 
nance of our slave system against 
every danger; and to place this 
nation in the front rank of the sup- 
porters of slavery against the moral 
influence of the civilized world. 
The southern statesmen, who nego- 
tiated the treaty, assume that slavery 
in this country is to be perpetuated 
for ever, and that the people are 
bound by the solemn compact of 
the constitution to defend it against 
the conscience of mankind and the 
providence of God. The conscience 
of the world is against slavery ; 
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around him. He will forget his 
allegiance to the papal see ; he will 
understand the tyranny and corrup- 
tion of the system with which he is 
linked, and soon break away from 
it entirely. Gregory foresees all 
this and therefore dreads the incipi- 
ent movement. But the friends of 
virtue and of man must in the end 
prevail over corruption and despotic 
power, both in the church and in 
the state. As then we hope for the 
speedy downfall of the Papacy, we 
wish success to the reformation now 
in progress in Bavaria. 

We must again postpone the con- 
sideration of several important doc- 
trines in the Roman Catholic system 
of theology. 


SLAVERY? 


in the course of events slavery 
has been abolished in some coun- 
tries; there is a fear it may be 
in Texas; that country, there- 
fore, is to be annexed to this, both 
to prevent that catastrophe and to 
to raise up an everlasting barrier 
against these influences. Nay, it 
is contended in an argument with 
the minister of a foreign nation, that 
we are compelled by the constitu- 
tion of our government, to defend 
the southern institution by incorpo- 
rating with ourselves every neigh- 
boring country where there is any 
reasonable probability of slavery 
being abolished; for, would not 
such an event jeopard the rights of 
slaveholders to their property? And 
are we not bound to maintain those 
rights ? 

But the government does not en- 
joy all the honor and glory of such 
opinions and arguments. The Hon. 
Senator McDuffie took the same 
position in a speech on the treaty, 
in the Senate of the United States, 
May 23, 1844. We quote a single 
passage. ‘ Now, Sir, whatever oth- 








ers may think, there is a deep and 
universal conviction impressed upon 
the minds of all the people of the 
southern and southwestern states, 
that the acquisition of a controlling 
influence over Texas by Great Brit- 
ain—having the views she distinctly 
avows—will be imminently danger- 
ous to these institutions. We ask 
you to give us nothing; we only 
ask you to protect the property we 
have, which we hold by a title de- 
rived from the ancestors of our fel- 
low-citizens of the north, during 
our common dependence on Great 
Britain. They imported the slaves 
under the laws and auspices of the 
mother country, and against the pro- 
test of some of the southern colo- 
nies, and sold them to the ancestors 
of those, who now hold them, and 
warranted the title. And the sol- 
emn guaranty afterwards made by 
the federal constitution was nothing 
more than a confirmation of the 
warranty.” If the guaranty of the 
constitution is nothing more than 
this, we would not give much for it. 
There is another “ title,” which we 
doubt not in heaven’s chancery 
would stand paramount—the title of 
the slave to himself, of which he 
was robbed by those who sold him, 
and the stolen property received by 
those who bought him. But if this 
‘‘ warranty” compels us to take 
Texas because the influence of 
England there will be imminently 
dangerous to southern slavery, why 
not Mexico? and Cuba? and the 
other West India islands? Indeed, 
since an enormous crime committed 
two centuries ago has laid on us 
and our posterity, so long as the 
government exists, an obligation to 
maintain in this way the wicked 
system which it established, we see 
not but that we have before us a 
career of conquest which would 
satisfy the ambition even of South 
Carolina heroes. 

In our former article, we sought 
to find out the objects of annexa- 
tion, proposed by the government, 
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and through that, by the leading 
friends of the measure in the south. 
ern states. We did not discuss 
them. Indeed do they require it? 
Is not the wickedness of such avow. 
ed designs apparent on the face of 
them? Can any severity of lan. 
guage add to the universal scorn 
and detestation with which they 
have every where been received ? 
Messrs. Calhoun and McDuffie and 
others, have taken from their oppo- 
nents the necessity of reproach, by 
blazoning their own shame in the 
maintenance of opinions which are 
abhorred as soon as they are known, 
If the question of annexation could 
be decided on the grounds which 
they have assumed, ‘Texas would 
be almost unanimously rejected. 
But it is contended by the great 
body of the friends of ‘Texas in the 
free states, in opposition to the opin- 
ions of those leading statesmen of 
the slave states, who are the most 
interested in it and the most thor- 
oughly conversant with the subject, 
that the proposed measure will not 
promote the interests of slavery. 
We purpose, therefore, to investi- 
gate, in the present article, the ac- 
tual bearings of annexation upon 
the interests of our country. 

We shall confine ourselves, how- 
ever, to two inquiries, first, to con- 
sider the probable effects of the 
measure upon the slave system 
itself; and, secondly, to trace out 
the results which may arise from 
these effects viewed as causes act- 
ing upon the whole country. We 
make this limitation, because, in 
our opinion, it is its relation to 
slavery, which gives to this subject 
its great, its chief importance. If 
we could believe it would not affect 
the interests of slavery one way or 
the other, we should regard it as 
indeed a most important measure, 
but not of course as an uawise one. 
We would not tarnish the honor of 
the nation for it. We would not 
go to war for it. But we would 


accede, perhaps, to the conditions 
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of Mr. Clay, “without dishonor, 
without war, with the common con- 
sent of the Union, and upon just 
and fair terms”—with this addition 
—without the increase of slavery 
or the promotion of its interests. 

What are the probable effects of 
the measure upon the system of 
slavery itself ? 

The first and most important ef- 
fect, which we mention, is, the in- 
crease of the number of slaves. We 
are aware that this is denied. It is 
eontended that as the number of 
slaves in the United States and 
Texas will be no greater after Texas 
js annexed than before, there never 
will be more slaves under the union 
with Texas, than in the United 
States and Texas as independent 
nations. This is the argument sta- 
ted in its full force. Its fallacy is 
seen the moment the attention is 
directed to it. It is founded on the 
assumption that the rate of the in- 
crease of population is a fixed quan- 
tity; but it is a universally acknowl- 
edged principle, supported by com- 
mon observation of facts, that the 
population of different countries in- 
creases in different ratios, after ma- 
king allowance for emigration and 
immigration. We have to inquire, 
then, whether the annexation of 
Texas will not affect those causes 
upon which the rate of increase de- 
pends. It may not be possible to 
assign all these causes, but this may 
be stated with undoubted certainty, 
in relation to the increase of a free 
population, that a new country, 
where population is not crowded 
and large families can be well sup- 
ported, is the most favorable to it. 
But will this apply to a slave popu- 
lation? We see not why the case 
is not exactly parallel, where there 
is a new country demanding large 
supplies of slaves, and an old coun- 
try where the breeding of them has 
become a profitable business. We 


reluctantly soil our pages with this 
last expression, but we can aot oth- 


erwise state the argument in its 
Vol. II. 
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true force. There can be no doubt 
then, on this point. We appeal to 
the acknowledged laws of popula- 
tion, and no cause can be assigned 
adequate to alter them in the pres- 
ent instance. We have, therefore, 
all the grounds of certainty which 
can exist in the operation of a law 
of nature. And it is a melancholy 
view which this fact in nature brings 
before our minds—our own native 
land turned into an Africa, to fur- 
nish from its bosom the bleeding 
victims of a cruel oppression. 

But it will be contended that 
though the existence of slavery in 
Texas will have this effect—to in- 
crease the slave population by open- 
ing a new market and a new field 
of slave labor—it will have the same 
effect if Texas remains an inde- 
pendent nation. But we deny this. 
There will be less emigration of 
southern planters to it in this case. It 
would be a foreign government, the 
prosperity of which could not for a 
long time compete with the advanta- 
ges which are here enjoyed. Besides, 
Texas would be a slaveholding gov- 
ernment, unsupported by the ener- 
gies of freemen. Slavery is in itself 
essentially weak. It is a problem of 
difficult solution, whether a purely 
slave government could, at the pres- 
ent day, stand firm enough and at- 
tain to such a degree of good or- 
der and prosperity as to invite emi- 
gration. At any rate, Texas inde- 
pendent, bearing alone the whole 
burden of slavery, will be a very 
different thing from Texas upheld 
and borne along by the general pro- 
gress of the United States. Texas, 
therefore, would not stand to our 
upper slave states in the same rela- 
tion as Louisiana and Mississippi. 
If we receive it into our Union, we 
give to it the energies of our Union, 
and subject it to the laws of a rap- 
idly increasing population ; but out 
of it, we leave it to its own weak- 
ness. Farther, while planters with 
their families of slaves might emi- 
grate to Texas as a foreign country, 
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would this nation sink so low as to 
engage in a foreign slave trade, 
and enter into rivalry with the Afri- 
can traffick ? 

It is said that the destination of 
the African race is southward, and 
that no political causes can prevent 
it. But is it their destiny to be driv- 
en there as slaves? Can we believe 
it is the design of Providence that 
any country should be cultivated 
by slave labor? It may be true 
that those southern regions are des- 
tined to be occupied by the negro 
race; but shall we interfere with 
that destiny, and fill them with 
slaves ? 

Moreover, if it be true that such 
is the destination of the African 
race, and if it be furthermore true, 
that Texas, as an independent na- 
tion, will draw off just as many of 
our slaves, and will in time convert 
in this way the upper slaveholding 
states into free states, then, we say, 
let her remain independent. We 
should rejoice if she would take 
our whole slave population, and 
with it the curse of slavery. We 
should, then, be wholly a free 
people. 

Whether, therefore, Texas as an 
independent nation will have the 
same effect upon the increase of 
slavery in the United States as if uni- 
ted with us, or not, we equally ob- 
ject to the union. But we must ad- 
here to our own opinion, that the an- 
nexation will increase the number 
of the slaves in the two countries. 

We mention, as a second effect 
of annexation, the increase and per- 
petuation of the domestic slave 
trade. We have been astonished 
at the flippancy with which the dif- 
fusion of slavery has been talked 


of. It will not increase slavery, it 
is said, it will only diffuse it. And 
what is it to diffuse slavery? It is 


to carry on the most abominable 
and guilty traffick on the face of the 
earth. It is, to fill the prisons of 
the slave-driver, and send forth that 
demon of terror, prowling for prey, 
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through the land! It is, to tear the 
husband from the wife, the child 
from the mother, the brother from 
the sister, and to separate them for 
ever!” It is to cut deeper and 
deeper every wound that slavery 
inflicts, and to uphold before those 
who have already suffered more 
than could be easily atoned for, the 
perpetual horror of exile, of suffer. 
ing, of an early grave! It is, in 
short, to promote a business which 
finds its appropriate parallel only on 
the coasts of Africa. No man can 
think of the slave-trade of the Uni- 
ted States, without feeling the deep 
degradation of his country. And 
yet we talk of the diffusion of slave- 
ry with perfect calmness! We 
know what is meant by the diffu. 
sion of a free population, by the 
emigration of families. We know 
how many alleviating circumstances 
there are, when the planter removes 
with his slaves. And we deny not 
there would be much of such emi- 
gration to Texas. But who can ad- 
equately describe the enormities of 
the diffusion of slavery by the slave- 
trader? Whocan behold, without 
pity and indignation, the coffle of 
slaves, collected one from one fam- 
ily, another from another, one ta- 
ken for his viciousness, another be- 
cause poverty or worse has com- 
pelled the sale of the best, as they 
Start on their long and painful jour- 
ney, separated for ever from all the 
little happiness which has been 
theirs on earth? Who can think 
of the old Virginia planter, as we 
may have conceived of him in the 
early days of the republic, before 
the curse of slavery had wrought 
its vengeance upon him, and as he 
now is, making up for the failure of 
worn-out lands, by the sale of men 
and women, brought up with him 
on the same plantation, or of chil- 
dren, who have enjoyed the de- 
lights of youth under his own eye, 
and not blush for shame at the com- 
parison? And yet, the annexation 


of Texas will perpetuate for gene- 
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rations this abominable business,—a 
business which brings upon us the 
reproach of the world, and exposes 
us, as we firmly believe, to the just 
vengeance of heaven. 

The third and last effect which 
we shall mention, is, that annexa- 
tion will tend to perpetuate slavery. 
We believe the number of persons 
to be very small, at least in the free 
states, who regard the system of 
slavery as a political institution des- 
tined to be coexistent with our gov- 
ernment. There is a very preva- 
lent conviction in the minds of men, 
that slavery, under the providence 
of God, will cease to exist. Per- 
sons may differ in opinion as to the 
causes and means by which this 
will be effected, but not as to the re- 
sult. We can, however, fix upon 
some causes as having a tendency 
that way. We shall find, as we 
think, that the annexation of Texas 
will operate against every known 
cause which can be relied upon with 
certainty for its abolition. ‘These 
causes may be reduced to two class- 
es; such as make the system unde- 
sirable in point of interest ; and such 
as make it intolerable to the con- 
science. 

Slavery has the causes of aboli- 
tion within itself. It is inherently 
weak, and, unless supported by for- 
eign power, must die. Confined 
within given limits, and receiving no 
accession from abroad, it must be- 
come extinct by a natural process. 
For, as a system of labor, it impov- 
erishes the soil, while it imposes up- 
on the master the burden of sup- 
porting the increasing multitude, 
without the means of doing it, till 
at length it compels him to leave 
them to themselves, and that makes 
afree man of the master and free 
laborers of the slaves. Then the 
energies of freedom will spring 
up, and the life of the nation revive 
from within. The only life which 
the slave system has, is infused into 
it from without. Hence it is that 
every new country whose unworked 
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soil is given up to slavery, is a lease 
and pledge of its continued exist- 
ence; for, while it opens a new 
field for slave labor, it converts the 
old and worn-out regions into slave 
grounds, for raising the necessary 
slave laborers. Slavery is like a 
poor system of farming: it must 
have successively new soils to work 
upon, or it will die of inanition. 
We believe if the Virginia planter 
had had no new slave lands to settle 
upon, and if there had been no mar- 
ket for his slaves, he would gradu- 
ally have given up the system, and 
that Virginia would now be tilled by 
freemen, as prosperous a state as 
there is in the Union. When we 
reflect upon what Virginia and Ma- 
ryland might have become, with a 
naturally emancipated peasantry, 
had it not been for the extension of 
slave territory, we can not enough 
abhor the system which our country 
has followed, of giving up such ex- 
tensive regions to slave labor. The 
annexation of Texas will prolong 
for generations the existence of 
slavery in the upper slaveholding 
states, so far as its abolition depends 
upon the cause we have been ex- 
amining. 

It will be said, perhaps, that the 
annexation will abolish it in those 
states in another way, by drawing 
off all the slave laborers. This 
seems to us too absurd to be an- 
swered. The supply of a market 
will always keep pace with the de- 
mand, and the worthy slave-breeder 
would probably remember that he is 
a poor calculator who sells off his 
whole stock. 

But it will be said that indepen- 
dent Texas would have the same 
effect to perpetuate slavery. Why, 
then, we ask, are the sagacious 
statesmen of the South so anxious 
to annex it on the sole ground that, 
united with us, it will perpetuate 
slavery, but as an independent state 
would be imminently dangerous to 
the southern institution? Besides, 
as we have already shown, Texas 








without us, by itself, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from Texas with us, 
supported by our power. 

But, another cause of the aboli- 
tion of slavery is, the conscience 
of the slaveholder himself. The 
whole world is against slavery, and 
slaveholders hear with trembling 
the voice of God speaking to them 
through the moral sentiment of the 
world. The conscience of man- 
kind, like an embodied spirit, is 
ever before them. It confronts 
them every where. It presses upon 
them; they feel it; they can not 
escape from it. It awakes their 
fears, and arouses their slumber- 
ing conscience. ‘The statesmen of 
the South see it and fear it. Every 
movement of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Mc Duffie shows how much they fear 
it. It is the moral influence of the 
world that disturbs their fears, and 
they wish to place this nation cn 
their side by some new positive act 
in favor of slavery. We have al- 
ready pledged ourselves to it in the 
constitution. We have done it in 
various measures of government. 
But they are anxious for their safe- 
ty. Like persons in a vast solitude, 
they are alarmed at silence, and 
want tc hear our government speak 
aloud in terms to be heard over the 
world, and pledge itself anew to 
slavery. Disguise it as we may, the 
annexation of Texas by this people 
will be regarded by the slaveholders 
as a new consecration of the ener- 
gies of this mighty republic to the 
maintenance of perpetual slavery. 
It will quiet many consciences. It 
will be like a thick and black cloud 
to keep off from them the light 
which would otherwise dawn upon 
them from the moral world. We 
will here repeat an opinion which 
we expressed in our last number, 
that if the slaveholding states are 
determined to make slavery perpet- 
ual, then their leading statesmen, 
such as Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Mc- 
Duffie, have truly comprehended the 
means of doing it. May God, in 
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his mercy to a down-trodden race, 
bring good out of the presumptuous 
intent! ‘These means are, first, to 
indoctrinate the people of the South 
into the belief that the slave system 
is a wise and righteous “ political 
institution,” and thus to fortify them 
against the voice of God in the 
heart of man; secondly, to raise up 
this nation as a barrier against the 
moral influence of the civilized 
world, and thus by the solemn ex. 
ample of a whole country disre- 
garding such influence, to confirm 
the enforced creed of the righteous- 
ness of slavery, and of the hallucina- 
tion of mankind upon the subject; 
and, thirdly, to provide new terri- 
tory for the extension of slavery, in 
order to open new fields of labor, 
and to “ operate,” in the words of 
Mr. McDuffie, “as a safety-valve 
to let off the superabundant slave 
population from among us.” The 
annexation of Texas will of course 
furnish the necessary territory. It 
will also pledge the nation to the 
cause of slavery, and in a way it has 
never been pledged before—it will 
pledge it after discussion—it will 
pledge it in the light of truth—it 
will pledge the people individually. 
And, finally, this new guaranty of 
the free states will give the desired 
quiet to the southern conscience. 
We have thus examined the prob- 
able effect of annexation upon the 
slave system. We have endeavor- 
ed to investigate the causes which 
this measure will bring into opera- 
tion, and the principles of human 
nature to which it appeals, and from 
these to deduce the just conclusions. 
Demonstration is not to be expected, 
but we have the same kind of con- 
fidence in the result which we ever 
can have in reasoning from moral 
or political causes to their effects. 
We are willing to submit it to our 
readers, whether we have not shown 
highly probable grounds for believ- 
ing that annexation will increase the 
number of slaves, and augment the 
internal slave trade, and furnish the 
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only means which slavery possesses 
for its perpetual support. 


And here we might pause. We 
have made out ourcase. We have 


iven reasons enough for every lov- 
er of freedom to oppose this iniqui- 
jovs measure. But we will go far- 
ther, and prove that these advanta- 

of slavery are ruinous to the 
country atlarge. We have appeal- 
ed to humanity and benevolence ; 
we will now appeal to patriotism. 

We have seen that certain effects 
favorable to the existence and power 
of the slave system will follow from 
annexation. But these effects are 
themselves causes, which must pro- 
duce other effects, not merely upon 
the slave states, but upon the whole 
nation. ‘This brings us to the sec- 
ond inquiry which we originally 
proposed. For the purpose of this 
inquiry, these effects of annexation 
may be summed up in two,—the 
increase of the political power of 
slavery ; and the augmentation of its 
moral enormities. ‘The question is, 
what are the natural results of these 
two classes of effects, viewed as 
causes acting upon the whole coun- 

? 

The increase of the number of 
slaves will increase in the same pro- 
portion the political power of the 
slave system in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the increase of the 
number of slave states the same 
power in the Senate of the Congress 
of the United States. Now it is to 
be observed that the slave system 
asa political power in our govern- 
ment, is an anomaly. Its action is 
peculiar to itself. Although it is 
one of the bodies which move 
around our Union as their center, it 
isone which creates more disturb- 
ance than all the other bodies to- 
gether. We must, then, examine 
the general influence of this pecu- 
liar power upon the whole country. 

This we will endeavor to do with 
candor and fairness. We wish to 


look at the case just as it is, unbias- 
ed by our hostility to slavery itself. 
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We are one people, bound together 
by strong ties, and having the most 
powerful motives toremain so. The 
union of the people of these states 
under one general government, is 
the only ground of hope for per- 
manent peace in this country, and 
the strongest pledge of the estab- 
lishment of civil liberty among man- 
kind. We hold, then, that the con- 
stitution of government under which 
we are united as one people, is to 
be preserved and obeyed in all its 
parts. We believe it to be a moral 
duty for every citizen to observe 
in the spirit and letter, those con- 
ditions on the subject of slavery 
with which the union was founded. 
We utterly repudiate any technical, 
hair-splitting construction of those 
parts of our constitution. Let them 
have their full meaning. Our fore- 
fathers entered into the compact of 
union in good faith; we will main- 
tain it in good faith. We do indeed 
believe that the slave system is a 
moral wrong and a great political 
evil. But we do not, therefore, 
hold it to be wrong to maintain our 
federal constitution with its guaran- 
ty of slavery. We do, indeed, be- 
lieve that the conviction of the mor- 
al wrong of slavery is settling deep- 
er and deeper in the minds of men; 
but we see nothing which leads us 
to fear serious danger to our con- 
stitution, so long as slavery is kept 
within constitutional bounds. But, 
while we thus state our confidence 
in the fidelity of the non-slavehold- 
ing portion of the people to the 
whole constitution, we can not blind 
our eyes to the fact, that if there is 
danger any where to our union as 
one people, the slave system is the 
chief source of it. 

The slave system is a bond of 
united political action, which has 
no corresponding, counterbalancing 
force in the free states. There is 
not one single interest in the free 
states which can break up party di- 
visions, and unite the people as one 
man; whereas in the slave states 
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there always have been some inter- 
ests growing out of slavery, which 
have moved the community in one 
mass, and there always will be at 
least one such interest, namely, the 
preservation of the system itself. 
There is not a Northern or Eastern 
interest peculiar and distinct from 
the interests of the whole country, 
nor a Northern or Eastern party dis- 
tinct from the parties which divide 
the whole country. But there is a 
slaveholding interest, and a slave- 
holding people, for we can hardly 
call it, party. Here, then, is a pow- 
er of political action, arising out of 
the very system of slavery, which, 
in the hands of Southern statesmen, 
controls almost every other power 
of the government. We do not 
complain of it—we abide by the 
bond. We do not view its frequent 
exercise as indicating any peculiar 
selfishness in the Southern states. 
Far be it from us to say that we 
should not make the same use of it. 
We merely describe the fact, calm- 
ly, impartially. We would as soon 
trust them with this power as any 
portion of the people, and we believe 
that they exercise it with as little 
reference to mere personal ambition 
as any other statesmen would do. 
But the truth is, they will always 
have plausible grounds for employ- 
ing it, not for the sake of the individ- 
ual, but of the state—not for the in- 
terests of a party, but for their ve- 
ry existence. ‘The dangers which 
threaten slavery, will always furnish 
occasions for this sort of action, and 
they will increase rather than di- 
minish, with the increased hostility 
toslavery. The South must oppose 
the right of petition, for all their in- 
terests are staked upon the issue. 
The South must control the appoint- 
ments of the Supreme Court of the 
country, for there is her security 
for the maintenance of her rights. 
The South must furnish the minis- 
ters to foreign courts, for the civili- 
zed world is against slavery, and 
she must have her friends abroad. 


Nor can we say that Southern states. 
men have not some plausible grounds 
for this. ‘They doubtless haye oe. 
casion for watchfulness, if they are 
determined to maintain for ever their 
slave system. At any rate, it is per. 
fectly natural—it is what we are to 
expect of human nature—for them 
to use the power they have in their 
own behalf. We make no accusa. 
tion—we take human nature as it js, 
It is what man will always do. It 
is on this very ground that we con. 
tend that this political action will al. 
ways exist; and the result will be, 
it will give to the minority a pre. 
dominance in the measures of gov- 
ernment and in the appointment to 
important stations. 

But while it is natural for the 
South to use the advantages they 
have, it is equally natural for others 
to be jealous of it. There is no 
principle of human nature more 
sure in its operation, than that which 
revolts at what is felt to be a tyran- 
nical exercise of power. Now, 
whatever may be the excuse for it, 
the political action of the slave sys- 
tem is tyrannical. It is tyranny to 
exclude men of talents from hon- 
orable stations merely on the ground 
of their residence being above a 
given line of latitude. It is the 
worst kind of tyranny—tyranny 
over opinions, and opinions sanec- 
tioned by ths world. Aspiring men, 
who are thus kept down, feel it. 
Their friends feel it; and as the 
free states increase in power, it will 
be felt more and more. Here isa 
source of rankling jealousies, of 
bitter animosities, of growing hos- 
tility between different portions of 
the country. Here, then, are real 
causes founded in human nature, 
which make the political action of 
slavery dangerous to our Union. 
Shall we then strengthen that pow- 
er? But here we are brought toa 
serious subject, the dissolution of 
the Union. We have no sympathy 


with those who threaten this awful 
calamity, if Texas is annexed to 
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this country. We believe it will 
jong survive the annexation. We 
have nothing ever to fear, in our 
opinion, from open threats of dis- 
ruption. ‘The Rhetts and Quattle- 
bums, if there is a veritable Quat- 
tlebum, may explode all their am- 
munition, and the Union be as firm 
as ever. We repeat not here the 
threats which have been made by 
some individuals at the North, but 
we describe existing causes which 
have a tendency to make the people 
dissatisfied with the Union. These 
causes are the more dangerous, be- 
cause they are not violent in their 
action. ‘They are like a hidden dis- 
ease, which corrupts the source of 
life. If this Union perishes, it will 
be dissolved, not broken—undermi- 
ned, not overthrown. Weask, then, 
if there is any wisdom in giving in- 
creased energy to the only danger- 
ous element in our government? 
Let the slave system have all the 
power which the constitution gives 
it, but no more. 

It is worthy of observation, that 
of all the causes which were pre- 
dicted as dangerous to the Union, 
slavery is the only one, the dangers 
from which have not been lessened. 
These have increased. They will 
go on to increase, and it will re- 
quire all the forbearance and can- 
dor and patriotism in the land to de- 
fend our government from them. 
Let us not, then, augment our diffi- 
culties. Let us with a fair spirit, 
cherish our Union as it now is. We 
are safe with it. We are satisfied 
with it. We love it. The annexa- 
tion of Texas will only involve us 
in new difficulties, and inflict, it may 
be,a wound that can not be healed. 

It only remains for us to inquire, 
what will be the effect upon the 
people of the free states, of the 
fact that this nation has knowingly, 
by the annexation of Texas, increa- 
sed the moral enormities of slavery. 
The moral feeling of the people 
towards slavery, as a sin whigh ex- 
poses the nation that upholds it to 
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the just vengeance of God, is a fact 
which deserves and will soon de- 
mand the most careful considera- 
tion of our statesmen. It is folly to 
shut our eyes upon it. Call it en- 
thusiasm—call it fanaticism, if you 
choose ; it is still a fact, a principle 
of action, an element of power. 
With a large and increasing portion 
of the community, slavery is felt to 
be not only a sin, but a sin of pecu- 
liar turpitude. This conviction is 
no barren, theoretical speculation, 
but an earnest, practical belief. It 
is founded upon sound reasoning 
and an unperverted conscience. 
There is no reason to believe it will 
cease to exist so long as slavery ex- 
ists. It will rather sink deeper into 
the hearts of men, and influence 
them more and more. It is not con- 
fined to the church of Christ; there 
is an honest, deeply founded, well 
principled hatred of slavery, among 
the friends of freedom in the civili- 
zed world. For our own part, we 
believe that this Union has yet to 
pass its severest trial—its justifica- 
tion before the tribunal of conscience 
as a question of morality. We 
speak not as having doubts our- 
selves, but we describe an undenia- 
ble state of things, which will at 
some not distant period require all 
the wisdom and strong sense of the 
great and good, unembarrassed by 
any new efforts to increase the en- 
ergies of the slave system. Is it 
wise to multiply the difficulties 
which threaten us from this source ? 

Are not the proceedings of the 
last General Convention of the 
Methodist church, serious and im- 
portant facts, demanding the most 
careful political consideration? Is 
not the state of things in other de- 
nominations worthy the attention of 
every lover of the’ Union? We 
find whole denominations dissolving 
all connection with slavery, and 
striving to avoid every thing which 
might seem to countenance it. Let 
it be observed, too, that this state of 
things has not been brought about 
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by the clergy,—it has sprung up of 
itself from the people. It would be 
presumptuous to predict what will 
be the political results of this state 
of things in the church. We can 
see its tendencies. ‘The conscience 
which can not endure slavery in the 
church, will sometimes feel a twinge 
at slavery in the state. The prin- 
ciple which is strong enough to 
burst the bonds of church fellow- 
ship, may not be satisfied without at 
least testing the rightfulness of our 
political fellowship. We trust that 
no such trial awaits us; but is it 
wise to augment those moral evils, 
which will call this principle into 
action, if act it should ? 

But even if this should not be the 
result, is there not serious reason 
to fear the alienation in feeling of 
a large portion of the community 
from the government? Such men 
will not make a rebellion ; they will 
not threaten to dissolve the Union ; 
they will retire as it were from their 
own country, and cease to cherish 
it in their bosoms with holy love. 
Who would not tremble for that 
country, in which the best and most 
enlightened part of the nation has 
withdrawn from all participation in 
the affairs of government on the 
ground of conscience? How dread- 
ful the thought, that all those who 
pray for our country, should do it in 
doubt and fear, whether their pray- 
ers may not be answered in judg- 
ment! 

We have thus gone over the 
ground which we marked out. We 
feel that this nation approaches an 
important crisis. The question to 
be decided is not for ourselves alone, 
but for posterity,—not for a party, 
but for the whole country,—not for 
the country alone, but for mankind. 

“The whole civilized world,” 
said Mr. McDuffie in the speech 
which we have already referred to, 
** is laboring under a perfect hallu- 
cination on the subject of negro 
slavery as it exists in the United 
States.” The whole civilized world 
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then, is against Mr. McDuffie and 
those who agree with him. What 
he holds to be right, the world of 
mankind which has been instructed 
in the truths of Christianity and 
purified in morals and intellect by 
the light of civilization, holds to be 
wrong. What he regards as a good 
condition of society, it regards as 
the worst possible state—a state at 
war with the natural rights of man, 
with human happiness and with the 
moral nature and the revealed law 
of love which God has given to our 
race. And the whole civilized world 
will hold, future ages will hold, the 
God of justice and mercy who has 
never taken part with the oppressor, 
we deem it not presumption to add, 
will hold any movement of this na. 
tion in behalf of perpetual slavery, 
should it be successful, to be a still 
more outrageous wrong. But for 
what else is Texas to be annexed to 
this country? Military defenses, 
commercial advantages, English in- 
terference, are mere after thoughts 
brought in to palliate the enormity 
of the evil and to furnish a pretext 
to the conscience which can not en- 
dure the unmitigated wickedness. 
President Tyler, Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
McDuffie have all said that slave 
interests are the paramount inter- 
ests to be secured by this measure. 
The annexation would never have 
been sought, had it not been suppo- 
sed that ‘Texas would open a new 
market for slaves, that Texas might 
give predominance to the slavehold- 
ing interests in the councils of the 
nation, and that Texas would raise 
up a barrier which the whole civili- 
zed world would in its hallucination 
assault in vain. This is what the 
southern originators and patrons of 
annexation call upon northern free- 
men to vote for, and they do it with 
the confession upon their lips that 
the whole civilized world will con- 
demn the act. Shall we respond to 
the call? Shall we join with Mr. 


McDuffie and spurn the spontaneous 
feelings and the well settled opin- 
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ions of the best and most enlighten- 
ed portion of mankind? ‘The rev- 
erend clergy, who have been set 
apart to preach the everlasting gos- 
pel of good will on earth towards 
men, of every civilized nation and 
of every diversity of name, are op- 
posed to the extension and perpetua- 
tion of slavery. The church of 
Christ, which has been redeemed 
from sin by his precious blood and 
instructed by the Holy Spirit in the 
great commandment of loving our 
neighbor as we love ourselves, is 
opposed to it. ‘The wisest and most 
philanthropic statesmen of every 
civilized country, who have studied 
profoundly every state and condi- 
tion of society, and the people 
at large, whose instinctive feelings 
and common-sense decisions rarely 
fail of being right, are opposed to 
it. The civilized world is unani- 
mous here. Shall we pronounce 
all these to be under “a perfect 
hallucination,” and bow down be- 
fore Mr. McDuffie, and the South 
Carolina synod of moralists and 
statesmen as the only sane persons 
in the civilized world? But we 
thank the honorable senator for his 
confession. It has been substantial- 
ly made before ; it is now made on 
high authority. The civilized world 
is against slavery, and against every 
scheme to perpetuate it. Is not this 
enough to settle the question with 
every considerate freeman? Is there 
any known cause sufficient to warp 
the judgment and to mislead the 
conscience and pervert the instinc- 
tive feelings of mankind? But 
there are causes of self-interest and 
pride adequate to blind the vision 
of Mr. McDuffie and his friends, 
and make them mistake their own 
hallucination for the madness of all 
others. But “*l am not mad most 
noble Festus,” the civilized world 
can say, “ but speak forth the words 
of truth and soberness.” To us 
this universal decision of the most 
enlightened and virtuous portions of 
the world, seems to be a plain in- 
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dication of the will of God, and the 
attempt of slaveholders 10 perpetu- 
ate slavery like an interference with 
the designs of divine Providence. 

Never was a greater responsi- 
bility placed upon any nation than 
is placed upon our own at the pres- 
ent crisis. Spain in the sixteenth 
century unconsciously encountered 
the heavy responsibility of intro- 
ducing slaves into the New World, 
and there is nothing either in her 
past or present state which should 
make us emulous of her example. 
England trod in her footsteps and 
went beyond her in the traffick of 
human beings, and we ourselves al- 
ledged it as one of the causes of 
that war which cost her the fairest 
portion of her possessions, and if 
by a tardy repentance she has done 
what was in her power to repair the 
wrong, it was at immense expense 
and trouble. Shall we in the nine- 
teenth century imitate the fatal ex- 
ample of Spain in the sixteenth, 
and commence at this day the ca- 
reer of spreading slavery over the 
whole southern part of North Amer+ 
ica where it has been abolished ? 
That is the question now before the 
people of this country. Its decision 
rests with each individual voter. It 
is this which gives its peculiar char- 
acteristic to the present contest. It 
was the Spanish government and a 
few of its favorites that involved 
Spain in this guilt; it was the Eng- 
lish government and the commercial 
community that aggravated the evil ; 
but if we annex Texas to our coun- 
try to perpetuate slavery there, it 
will be the people of the country 
who do it. If made, it will be the 
most extraordinary decision that 
ever was made in favor of slavery 
—a vote by a whole people in its 
behalf. 

Upon every individual voter rests 
ultimately this decision. It is a 
case of conscience to each individ- 
ual. Each freeman, as he drops his 
ballot into the box actually votes for 
the perpetuatio: of slavery or 
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against it. There is no dividing 
the responsibility. The majority 
can not apportion the guilt of sup- 
porting slavery equally among its 
members, so that each individual 
shall have but a small share. The 
enormous guilt of the whole rests 
upon each voter. The individual 
does not vote for it a little, and 
thus throw in his fraction to make 
up one vote, but if he were the 
sole arbiter he would decide the 
same. He has the heart to do the 
whole, and this is the reason that in 
voting to perpetuate slavery, his re- 
sponsibility is the same as if his own 
vote should decide the question. It 
may be difficult in many cases to 
determine how far the voter is re- 
sponsible for the measures of the 
party to which he belongs, but sure- 
ly where a particular measure is 
directly brought before the people 
to be decided by their votes, each 


voter is responsible for the entire 
result. What man would dare, 
against the wishes and opinions of 
the whole civilized world, by his 
own act, to spread American slavery 
over Texas and make it perpetual 
there? And yet a vote to annex 
Texas virtually does this. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that 
we are taking a party stand. But 
we can not regard the question of 
Texas as involving any political 
principle upon which the two great 
parties are divided. We but fol- 
low the lead of some of the most 
distinguished writers of both par- 
ties. We view the subject as they 
do, that it has been made, without 
any necessity, a party measure, 
and it is on this ground, that we 
have concluded, after looking de- 
liberately at the difficulties in the 
case, to speak out plainly our sen- 
timents. 


THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN AS A GRAIN OF MUSTARD 
SEED. 


To roll a snowball and to grow 
an oak are not the same thing. En- 
largement of volume is a result in 
both cases; but beyond this, they 
have nothing in common. In one, 
the result is wrought by an external 
force ; in the other, by a vital force 
within. In one, the swelling bulk 
receives all that will adhere to it, 
snow, mud or gravel, as it may hap- 
pen, forming a promiscuous con- 
glomerate mass; in the other, the 
new matter is carefully selected, ta- 
ken up internally, digested, assimi- 
lated, and built into an organic, vital 
whole. In the snowball, there is, 
at no time, any internal power of 
prod ction or self-enlargement. Not 
one of the particles in its cold body 
can it quicken or fructify ; whereas, 
in the tree there is a vital, self-ac- 
tive power, which can work, feed, 
and send out the extensions of 
growth, as long as it lives. 


The same distinction holds in re- 
ference to every organic and vital be- 
ing; it must have its increase by a 
law peculiar to vital beings, i. e. by its 
own internal activity and a develop- 
ment from within. Nor is this less 
true of the mind, or intellectual life, 
than of animal and vegetable natures. 
There is no true enlargement of the 
mind, no increase of intellectual 
stature, save that which is wrought 
in and through the internal activity 
of the mind itself. ‘To be a receiver 
only of the world’s knowledge, to 
pile up the treasures of libraries in 
the memory, to overlay the soul 
with borrowed ornaments, and crowd 
its capacity with borrowed opinions 
and arguments, is no better than to 
swell the body and shape it into pro- 
portion, by laying on muscles of 
cloth or of clay. The creative and 
mercurial energies of the soul it- 
self must be called into action, the 
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man himself must grow. He must 
learn to think, to wrestle with diffi- 
culties; his inventive aad critical 
powers must sharpen their action. 
What he receives, he must receive 
as by digestion, and build it into the 
body of his intellectual being, by 
a process of internal assimilation. 
Otherwise his soul will only lie en- 
tombed in its knowledge. 

So also with piety or Christian 
character. It must be a growth. 
Its increase and beauty must be 
wrought by the activity of spiritual 
life. Fires will not burn it into the 
soul. Statutes and penalties will 
not force it. Self-tortures and pen- 
ances will as little avail. Sacra- 
ments and formal observances will 
not of themselves accomplish more. 
Its being is its life as a spiritual crea- 
ture of God, quickened by his light 
and warmed by his love. Its vol- 
ume is in its exercise, its aims and 
objects, its internal struggles and 
conquests ; by which it grows up 
into Him in whom it lives, showing 
first the blade, then the ear, and af- 
ter that the full corn in the ear. 

Thus far we have spoken only of 
those vital natures which are individ- 
ual. But the same law holds in re- 
spect to society, at least in many of 
its forms. Society is vital and or- 
ganic. ‘The family, for example, is 
a living creature, an organic whole, 
having a power of unlimited in- 
crease in its own vital and prolific 
nature. A single family, proceed- 
ing thus from one parent stock, will 
suffice to people a nation,—nay, it 
has sufficed to people even the world 
itself. It is not like a foundling hos- 
pital, which is peopled from without 
by inmates gathered from the streets, 
and by no laws of preduction with- 
in its own nature ; but it is one reg- 
ular coherent growth, a vital organ- 
ism, unfolding itself till it fills a na- 
tion or a world. 

The same truth holds, with suita- 
ble modifications, in the civil state. 
The true increase of a nation is not 
that which is made by conquest and 
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plunder, but that which is the sim- 
ple development of its vital and pro- 
lific resources. ‘T'wo centuries ago, 
there came over to these western 
shores a few thousand men. These 
were the germ of a great nation 
here to arise and come into the pub- 
lic history of the world, possibly 
as a leading member. Potentially 
speaking, these men had in them- 
selves, 1. e. in their persons, their 
principles, their habits, and other 
resources, all that now is or is yet 
to be of power and greatness in our 
republic. ‘They went to work with 
a degree of spirit and energy never 
before exhibited. Habits of virtu- 
ous and frugal industry were un- 
folded by a wise and careful train- 
ing. Simplicity of manners, for the 
first time, appeared, not as a bar- 
baric virtue, but as the proper fruit 
of simplicity in religion. The men- 
tal vigor, produced by the same 
causes, was yet further sharpened 
by the necessities of a new state of 
existence. Population multiplied, 
wealth increased, the forests fell 
away at the sound of their axes, the 
natives retired before the potent 
and prolific energy of Saxon life, 
as before the Great Spirit himself. 
Cities rose upon the shores, the wa- 
ters whitened to the sun under the 
sails of commerce, the civil order 
unfolded itself, as it were naturally, 
from the germ that blossomed in the 
May Flower, and, behold, a great, 
wealthy, powerful and free nation 
stalks into history, with the tread of a 
giant, fastening the astonished gaze 
of the world,—all in the way of 
simple growth. We have made no 
conquests. We have only unfolded 
our original germ, the mustard seed 
of our first colonization. There is 
no other kind of national advance- 
ment which is legitimate or safe. 
The civil order must grow, as a crea- 
ture of life, and unfold itself from 
within. if a nation will suddenly 
extend its boundaries and build up 
its splendor by conquest, as in the 
case of the Roman empire, or in the 
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subjugation of Mexico by Spain, 
how different is the spectacle. 


The elements of the civil order, 
being piled together by mere ac- 
cretion, are without cohe srency or 
unity. The public life does not fill 
the public mass, and, without the 
organic power of life, it is ready to 
fall to pieces at the earliest moment. 
Wealth itself is poverty; power is 
weakness ; breadth is dissipation ; 
numbers, discontent and anarchy. 
A nation built by growth is as dif- 
ferent from a nation built by con- 
quest, as the tree that stands erect, 
filled with vital sap, covered with 
joyful verdure, and, when the win- 
ter comes, tossing its bare arms vics 
toriously to the storm, from a pile 
of drift-wood which the floods have 
heaped upon the shore to rot and 
perish. Accordingly the very word 
nation implies a nascent order and 
growth. It is no such pile of ruins 
as the external accidents of force 
and conquest may construct ; but it 
is a birth, the unfolding of a vital 
germ through population, industry, 
art, literature, law and religion. 
These illustrations bring us to the 
church of God. They are offered 
with no other design than to show 
forth, in a clear, intelligible man- 
ner, and, as far as their analogy 
will go, to substantiate a great and 
momentous truth, in regard to the 
increase of the church and the 
spread of the gospel, of which the 
church is the embodiment. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Christ 
himself, the church is as a grain of 
mustard seed, and its future spread 
is to be as the growth of a tree. It 
is a creature whose vitality is spir- 
itual life, and it can have its increase 
only by the same law which per- 
tains in all organic living bodies, i.e. 
by development from within, not by 
external accretion. It must be not 
as the snowball, not as the foundling 
hospital, not as the empire hewn 
out by conquest, but as the tree 


rather, the family, the nation, grow- 
ing by its own internal life. 
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There is no truth, which the 
church has, in all past times, been so 
prone to ove “om, or in the neglect 

of which she has suffered so many 
and terrible disasters. In fact, al. 
most all the desolations which have 
befallen the purity and success of 
the church, have been wrought by 
attempts to propagate religion and 
extend the reign of Christ, by for. 
ces and instruments that were really 
external to the church, and not by 
virtue of spiritual life in her own 
bosom. And if other desolations 
are hereafter to follow, as we have 
too much reason to fear, these also 
will flow from the same fountain of 
mischief. And therefore it becomes 
the church, now that she has under- 
taken in earnest to achieve the uni- 
versal reign of the Redeemer, to in- 
quire most carefully whether she is 
expecting to succeed by the vital 
power of her piety and by unfolding 
her own internal growth, or by the 
clumsy expedients of mechanism 
and by instruments that are carnal. 


That we may have our eyes open- 
ed to the fearful dangers that beset 
the church, in her proneness to go 
after external means and instru- 
ments, let us glance a moment at 
some of the mischiets she has suf: 
fered from this source. 

First of all, she was seduced from 
her purity by an expectation of the 
splendid results to be secured by a 
union with philosophy. Christiani- 
y, the doctrine of Christ and him 
crucified, was true indeed,—a good 
and heavenly truth; but it was too 
naked and bald, too destitute of 
learning and philosophy, to com- 
mand the respect of the world. 
And what might not be expected 
from a union of the Christian doc- 
trine with the wisdom of the schools? 
Then it would be both true and 
wise together—both pious and pro- 
found ; “and the whole world woul 
be obliged to accept it speedily. 
“We must give to the Greeks,” 
says Clement, “ who ask for that 
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wisdom which is in esteem among 
them, such things as they are ac- 
customed to.” Actuated by the 
same general design, the church 
was moved to interweave her doc- 
trine with all the various schemes 
of philosophy current in the world 
She went out unto the world, to bor- 
row the world’s wisdom, that so she 
might gain the world. One teach- 
er led her into the embrace of Gnos- 
ticism. Another wove her a dress 
out of the shreds and patches of the 
Greek wisdom. The Alexandrian 
teachers toiled with incredible in- 
dustry, to melt her doctrine into 
harmony with all the wisdom of all 
the schools of the world, promising 
thus to evolve, as the result, a 
scheme of universal truth. Nor is 
it to be denied that the church thus 
drew to her bosom many nominal 
converts. ‘The snowball rolled up 
rapidly, and became a tumid mass, 
amid the applauses of courts and 
schools ; till, at length, it was found 
that Christianity was perishing un- 
der the very means that were ex- 
tending her nominal dominion. _In- 
terpretation was become a jingle of 
conceits, truth a bundle of meta- 
physical vagaries, and the church 
naught but a monstrous aggregation 
of scholastic rubbish, without spirit- 
ual life or unity—a conglomerate 
mass of dead and putrid members. 
Next the church, as if she had no 
power to live in herself, courted the 
alliance and protection of the civil 
state. Princes and thrones became 
her patrons, parliaments the guardi- 
ans of her orthodoxy, tithes and ex- 
cises the resources of her existence, 
prisons and tortures and fires and 
chariots of war the instruments of 
herpower. Here again, she spreads 
her empire, and enrolls nations as 
her disciples. Only it is proved in 
the end, that she herself has no ex- 
istence save her name, no organic 
life of her own, no power, no puri- 
ty, no fructifying element. The 
hand that molds her is not her own. 
The strength that maintains her is 
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external. If indeed she has become 
a great tree, there is yet no internal 
sap in her trunk; her branches are 
stuck on bv civil enactments, her 
leaves made to adhere by the 
screws of torture, her flowers the 
garish, artificial ornaments of state 
formalities. 

In connection too with these en- 
deavors to find a power out of her- 
self, whereby she might strengthen 
her dominion, the church has also 
courted an influence which is me- 
chanical. We speak now of her 
endeavor to fortify the power of re- 
ligion by forms. According to the 
true idea of Christ in the economy 
of the gospel, the church is to un- 
fold herself outwards from the prin- 
ciple of spiritual life within. Forms 
reverse the order. They are re- 
sorted to as an extraneous power, 
which is to react on the religious 
spirit of the world, and build the 
church inward, as it were, from 
without. First the forms are estab- 
lished, set up as an outward shell ; 
then the world is to be taken within 
this shell, to be wrought upon by 
the external influence by which it 
is invested. ‘The church is thus to 
be built, not by a growth outward, 
but by virtue of instruments on the 
outside which are purely mechani- 
cal—bows, crosses, pictures, pene 
ances, vows, sacraments of a phys- 
ical power, washings, and other car- 
nal ordinances. Here again, as be- 
fore, the effort is to make the ehurch 
powerful, by virtue of something ex- 
ternal to the church—by instruments 
as purely mechanical, as thumb- 
screws or prisons. The church in 
fact becomes a great ecclesiastical 
factory, running its thousand wheels 
to shape and polish and rub and 
grind the people into Christian dis- 
ciples. The work is to begin on 
the outside, and it is expected to op- 
erate inward, and form, in this man- 
ner, a spiritual church of God. 
The result we know,—darkness in- 
stead of light, credulity instead of 
faith, penance instead of repent- 
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ance, superstition instead of piety, 
pride and bigotry instead of benev- 
olence to man, the keeping of saints’ 
days instead of the spirit of saints, 
triumphal pomps instead of spiritual 
liberty. 

We see in this brief glance, how 
it is that the church has been trying 
in all ages to increase, not by inter- 
nal growth, but by conquest and ex- 
ternal accretion. She has gone af- 
ter philosophy, after the civil and 
military power, after mechanical 
forms and instruments, after any 
thing and every thing external, by 
which she could hope to advance 
he: dominion. 

Nor is the reason difficult of dis- 
covery. How could she grow by 
the simple development of spiritual 
life, when spiritual life was extinct 
or nearly extinct in her bosom? 
How could the sap of the vine feed 
and extend the branches, when they 
themselves were not connected with 
the trunk? Man is naturally disin- 
clined to faith, and therefore the 
church, as the life of God abates 
and the carnal spirit enters, is ever 
flying to the senses to seize upon 
external aids and instruments, and 
commence building on the outside. 
Nor is it any matter how spiritual 
are the doctrines and religious tests 
held by the church; we need only 
be sure that her piety wanes, to be 
also sure that, if she does any thing 
for the cause of her Master, she 
will do it in some work of mere 
outside industry. For she can not 
exert more of spiritual life than she 
has. The error may change its 
forms, but its mischievous presence 
must continue as long as the spirit- 
ual deficiency which creates it. 
Nay, she is the more exposed to 
this error, in proportion as she is 
more active for the truth without 
the spirit of action. Hence the ne- 
cessity of a thorough intellectual 
conviction of the great truth we are 
now asserting—a necessity which is 
rather increased than mitigated, 


whenever she is engaged, as now, 


in great enterprises to extend her 
dominion. 


But it may be suspected that our 
doctrine is one which really cuts 
off all such enterprises, that if the 
church is to have her increase only 
by a vital growth or development, 
there is no longer any room for the 
employment of aggressive agencies, 
We must therefore go into some 
illustrations, to show the true mean- 
ing and exhibit the spirit of our 
doctrine. 

Do we then maintain that the 
church is simply to stay within her. 
self and grow? Is she never to 
go forth to them that are without, 
to make no converts, traverse no 
seas, go not near the temples of the 
idols? Is she to light her lamp, 
retire within her bushel, and stay 
there till the bushel itself takes fire 
from the intensity of the inward 
blaze, and the parts adjacent are 
illuminated by a spontaneous com- 
bustion that can not suppress itself? 
We need not be reminded that this 
was not the manner of the Apostles. 
As little need we be informed that 
it is the genius of Christianity itself 
to go about doing good. Nay, itis 
the genius of the trees also, that 
they go after foreign matter in the 
earth and air, by the reduction and 
assimilation of which, they fill out 
their volume and put forth their 
So far even vegetable 
growth is aggressive. When there- 
fore, we maintain that the church 
has no legitimate increase, except 
by a vital growth from within, we 
do not say that she is to be inactive, 
or that she is never to act aggres- 
sively. We only say that all ac- 
tivity or aggression which exceeds 
the measure of spiritual life is ficti- 
tious and dangerous ; that whatever 
attempt she puts forth without life 
or beyond the compass of her own 
piety, is really not put forth by 
the church but by a body external 
to the church. She is not to de 
ceive herself by such efforts. They 
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are forced and spasmodical, like 
the galvanic grasp of a hand that 
is cut off from the body. But spir- 
itual life is not restrained within 
local boundaries. Its only limit is 
its degree. It quickens activities 
that reach beyond the ocean, or 
across empires and continents, as 
easily and as naturally as those that 
range within parish limits, or within 
the disciple’s own bosom. What- 
soever man or church is alive unto 
God, is alive unto all that God has 
made. In fact, nothing is neces- 
sary, nothing is now so much want- 
ed to increase and energize the ac- 
tivity of the church in her aggres- 
sive plans, as more of spiritual 
life. Hear, O ye people of God— 
this is the language of our doctrine 
—think not that ye can do in the 
flesh what belongs to the spirit. 
The kingdom of Christ is righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost, how then will ye roll it on- 
ward with your hands. Quit all 
formal charities and efforts that out- 
reach your love. As your first of- 
fering bring your heart to your Re- 
deemer. If your work is holy, let 
your spirit be gracious. If it bea 
work of love, let love animate the 
work. Be no more alienated from 
the life of God. ‘The life is more 
than meat, and the body than ral- 
ment. 

Under the pretext that the church 
has no legitimate increase except 
by a law of growth, some have 
maintained, we believe, that our 
missionary expeditions are incon- 
sistent with the true economy of 
the gospel. ‘The church, they say, 
must grow so as to roll over her 
boundaries, and thus have her ex- 
lension only as she acts by her vir- 
tues and her spirit on the neighbor- 
hood adjacent. But we must not 
magine that the church has any 
boundaries. God has given her the 
World. All that Christ her divine 
lead reigns over and claims for 

own domain, is hers also. She 
uever goes abroad, except as loco- 
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motion is predicated of her mem- 
bers. Locally speaking, there is 
no external region into which she 


may sally after conquests. The 
world is all her own. She is every 


where at home in it, as a nation 
within its boundaries, and her only 
problem is to unfold her resources 
on her own proper soil, and, by 
the activity of her heavenly life, 
assimilate all that live to the per- 
son of her Redeemer. She is not 
a crusader because she endeavors 
to fill her own domain. The very 
endeavor, if actuated by spiritual 
life, is in the nature of growth. 

At the same time, it must not be 
withheld, that the great law of 
Christian advancement we are as- 
serting, is of a nature to suggest 
some uncomfortable, though we 
trust, salutary suspicions, in regard 
to our present movements for evan- 
gelizing the world. The church 
can not be too fully aware that this 
new era of missions portends some 
serious result. If it is begun and 
actuated by a true apostolic piety, 
it will triumph. This we verily be- 
lieve, though in spite of many dis- 
couraging symptoms that fill us 
with uneasiness and profound anx- 
iety. If it be otherwise, if the 
work is begun by a mere sally of 
impulse and prosecuted only as a 
dull mechanical labor, apart from 
any real union to God, and without 
any sober apprehension of its agree- 
ment with his heavenly designs, not 
only will it fall to nothing, but the 
churches engaged will either be 
prostrated or effectually revolution- 
ized. The old vegetable, or rather 
mineral habit of the church, which 
preceded these efforts, is already 
broken up. Piety has now become 
more nearly, perhaps too nearly, 
synonymous with action. In the 


endeavors to persuade ourselves that 
we exist only for the accomplish- 
ment of benevolent works, we have 
at least learned to shape all our 
views of God and divine govern- 
ment by this principle. 
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gical changes extensively imputed 
to other causes, have been really 
due, in the remoter sense, to a 
change in the practical habit of 
Christian life. If now our mis- 
sionary enterprises fall to nothing, 
where will they leave us? We 
have swung our anchor, and the quiet 
narrow bay that lies sheltered be- 
tween original sin and divine effi- 
ciency, headed by Mount Predes- 
tination, is already so far behind 
us that only the top of the said 
mountain is visible. We can lie 
there on deck basking in the sun no 
more—that day is over. Our prac- 
tical and theological habits are al- 
ready changed, and if changed by 
efforts that must fail because there 
is too little of spiritual life in them 
to suffer their success, what shall 
be the result? Some new era of 
darkness, doubtless, analogous to 
that which an alliance of the church 
with philosophy and the civil state 
and mechanical forms produced— 
a dark age of Protestantism. And 
what more appropriate or likely, 
than that our speculations concern- 
ing God’s benevolence, separated 
by a failure of our plans from all vi- 
tal benevolence in ourselves, shou!d 
bring us to our theologic and moral 
level, in that sea of water-gruel 
philanthropy, sometimes called Uni- 
versalism. 

Furthermore, is it not an appal- 
ling fact, that while the church of 
God has been launching forth into 
undertakings so vast and holy, it 
has, at the same time, manifested 
so little corresponding growth in 
spirituality and faith in the Re- 
deemer. How many of those who 
contribute to missions, and perhaps 
even bountifully, do it only as pay- 
ing a church rental to the kingdom 
of heaven, without any earnest pray- 
erful desire for the Redeemer’s tri- 
umph. How few practically live 
for this object? In how few minds 


is the power of the world practi- 
cally relaxed ? In how many Chris- 
tian bosoms has this work of mis- 
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sions lost all impulse, save that of 
mere engagement itself, and de. 
generated into flat formality? We 
have great societies on foot to pros. 
ecute and direct these undertakings, 
They were founded, we believe, 
in a spirit of faith, The new de. 
sire to propagate the gospel, jn 
which they sprung, we believe was 
kindled from above. The blessing 
of God has visibly rested on their 
plans. But how manifest is it that 
these societies become mere dead 
machines outside of the church, 
unless they are filled and penetra. 
ted, through and through, by the 
life of the Christian body. A mere 
society engine fed by money, is as 
truly external to the church, as the 
Parliament of England or the Ger. 
manic Diet; and it is an instro. 
ment as irrelevant to the extension 
of the church, as any of the human 
expedients by which it has hitherto 
been corrupted. How often too, 
and how earnestly, do the condue- 
tors of these societies testify the 
anxiety they feel, lest the incon- 
stancy experienced in the flow of 
their resources, may indicate the 
fact that they fiow from no settled 
principle of love to the cause en- 
gaged in. Nor is it an auspicious 
sign, if the church, as we often 
hear, has reached her highest point 
or maximum, in the scale of her 
contributions, This apparent fact 
may be due to commercial causes. 
If not, the sign is a bad one. It 
indicates a want of spiritual life; 
for life will never suffer a stand. 
Its very instinct is growth and ex- 
tension. ‘To be stationary is to die. 

Is there not also much of very 
idle declamation on the subject of 
the press? As if God would offer 
to man a mechanical engine for 
converting the world with the least 
possible expenditure of piety; o 
as if types of lead and sheets of 
paper may be the light of the world. 
The press is a new tongue given to 
the church. But if she talks more, 
she must for that reason live more; 
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for talk, without the life to give it 
power and unction, degenerates into 
empty noise and clatter. The press, 
therefore, in order not to be another 
external instrument, as mischievous 
as state patronage or the mechanic- 
al forms of prelacy, must be attend- 
ed in the church by extraordinary 
gifts of holiness and self-denial, and 
worked, if we may so express it, by 
spiritual life. ‘To hang any the 
least expectation on the press, as a 
substitute for piety, or a piety-saving 
machine, is an egregious delusion. 

We offer these suggestions, not 
to create discouragement, but to 
show the scope and spirit of our 
doctrine. It is much that we find no- 
thing wrong in our objects, or in the 
means devised for their attainment. 
They only cease to come within the 
principle of growth by a deficiency 
of vital piety and faith in God,—a 
deficiency that unmakes or vitiates 
every thing, even the sacrifices of 
God’s altar. And is it not time for 
the church to receive this lesson, to 
assure herself in every member, 
that if she extends her domain, she 
must grow, and that if she grows 
she must live? Is it not time for the 
ministers of religion to preach des- 
pair and a curse to all dead chari- 
ties,—to tell their flocks that this gift 
of power can not be bought with 
money, that the church is in jeop- 
ardy through her very efforts, and 
that all attempts to push her for- 
ward without piety or beyond it, 
must end in disaster ? 

Some persons may be apprehen- 
sive that the spirit of our doctrine 
of internal growth is adverse to all 
suitable efforts to secure the con- 
version of those who are without. 
Rather is it the only sound law of 
such efforts. If they may not be 
actuated by a vital Christian love, 
or if they expect to prevail by other 
influences than those of Christian 
truth, they ought to be withheld. 
No one can doubt that instruments 
of bribery or torture, to gain men 
to Christ, are external to the church, 
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and essentially spurious. There are 
other instruments that are not more 
to be commended. If a great scene 
must be compassed ; if a preacher 
who is noted as having a wondrous 
faculty to convert men must be sent 
for as indispensable; if a mill of 
mechanism must be planned, it 
would not seem that the church has 
much to do with the contrivance in 
any way. So of all efforts to bring 
men to Christ by means and instru- 
ments not included in Christian 
truth and the persuasive power of 
holy living. So again if the whole 
attention of the church is bent to 
this one object of making conver- 
sions, and there is no endeavor to 
cherish them after they are made ; 
if nothing is valued but conversions, 
and these are taken as the measure 
of all good; if revivals of religion 
are sought, not for the reviving of pi- 
ety, but for the subjugation of the un- 
believers ; then is it clear, that the 
idea of growth is lost in the idea of 
conquest. It is not spiritual life 
that prompts such efforts ; for, if it 
had its presence in them, it would 
also move the Christian body in its 
own inward experiences and strug- 
gles, and make it something to have 
graces and attainments of its own. 
Rather must we judge, in such ca- 
ses, that the church wants some ea- 
sier work than to grow herself unto 
God, and prefers to see a prodi- 
gious slaughter among them that 
are called sinners. Furthermore, 
in these scenes of mere conquest, 
there are commonly found too many 
signs of a ferocious and fanatical 
spirit, to suffer the conviction that 
spiritual life, with its holy calm, its 
peaceful elevation, its genial affec- 
tions, actuates the movement. We 
seem to look not upon the burning 
bush where Jehovah dwells, but on 
a mere human conflagration, roast- 
ing and consuming all whom it 
reaches. Contrary to all this, when 
simple love to God is breathed out 
in love to men, and efforts to con- 
vert those without receive a strenu- 
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ous and persuasive character from 
the fervor of this Christian love, the 
object here is not conquest, but as- 
similation, which is itself a function 
of growth. Or, if we call it con- 
quest, it is such only in that milder 
and more figurative sense, which 
consists with a true Christian zeal. 
This is that conflagration which re- 
veals the true presence of God, 
which burns and consumes not. 

Our doctrine of growth excludes 
all efforts to reform the world by the 
mere force of public opinion. How 
many Christian reformers, for the 
want, shall we say, of a living pi- 
ety and a confidence in truth, fly to 
the help of public opinion, as a 
shorter method, and one that lies 
within their range. Public opinion 
is their argument; to array public 
opinion against the practices they 
combat, their chief hope, and the 
main effort of their industry. But 
if it were possible to make public 
opinion the law and sanction of vir- 
tue, how does it appear that an alli- 
ance of church and state is any 
more adverse to the purity of the 
Gospel, than an alliance of the 
church with public opinion, or a 
submission of the church and of 
God’s laws to its patronage? And 
why may not the moral duties of 
life as well be enforced by the 
sword, as by public opinion? No 
instrument of moral reform surely 
can be more essentially external to 
the church, or foreign to its spirit, 
than the public opinion of the world. 
In the same view, all reliance on 
the progress of society as a ground 
of hope to the cause of Christ, is 
vicious and deceptive, except as 
God is supposed to be the directing 
law of society. 

By these illustrations, the spirit 
of our principle is sufficiently dis- 
played. It forbids all substitutes 
for piety, and all hope of success 
without or apart from piety. It re- 
quires every activity to proceed 
from within. It commands the 
church first of all to live,—de- 
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mands of every Christian, who will 
add strength to the cause of Christ 
in the world, that he contribute first 
of all a holy life. It declares that 
bustle can not save the world, re. 
presses all flippant zeal and for. 
wardness, distinguishes the money 
giver from the Christian, and warns 
the church that she is about to 
perish by the magnitude of her 
schemes, if she can not sustain 
them by a proportional measure of 
holiness and faith in God. 


But we need to see the power 
and the animating grandeur of our 
principle, as well as its spirit and 
its lines of application. When we 
say that the church is to have her 
extension by a law of growth, it is 
supposed that she has within her. 
self certain prolific resources wait- 
ing for their development. It is 
with her as with a nation. As then 
we might show a foreigner the re- 
sources of future grandeur possess. 
ed by our republic, in our climate, 
our soil, our mines and forests, our 
rivers and ports, our constitutions 
and laws, our schools, the spirit of 
our people, the health and vigor of 
our stock ; so, in like manner, we 
may lay open the resources of the 
church—the heavenly nation—and 
show its capacity to fill and sway 
the world. 

To begin with those least spiritu- 
al, there is, in the church, we af:- 
firm, a much greater capacity to 
generate wealth, than there is in 
the world external to the church. 
True piety is itself a principle of 
industry and application to business. 
It subordinates, according to its 
measure, the love of show and all 
the tendencies to extravagance. It 
rules out those licentious passions 
that war with order and economy, 
and hurry so many thousands into 
profligacy. It excludes those vices 
which prey upon the health and sub- 
stance of their victims. It mode- 


rates that exceeding haste to be 
rich, by which so many overreach 
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themselves, and even make ship- 
wreck of their character. Piety is 
itself a basis of credit, and credit 
is capital. ‘Transplant a Christian 
church into the wilderness, without 
money or resources, other than what 
they have in their own persons, and 
it will not be long before you shall 
see them in a condition of comfort, 
and displaying all the ordinary to- 
kens of substantial opulence. A 
band of adventurers, thrown to- 
gether in the same place, would 
goon be involved in scenes of vio- 
lence and disorder, and, having no 
industry or laws to secure the rights 
and gains of industry, would proba- 
bly perish. Nor is this a mere the- 
oretical opinion, or one that we 
draw from our fancy. The history 
of our own New England yields 
the same 
it, that upon her rocky and stubborn 
soil, under harsh and frowning skies, 
we behold so much of high pros- 
perity and substantial wealth—so 
much of physical well-being and 
ornament? ‘The fact is attributed, 
by some, to our sharpness and par- 
simony. But the real sharpness of 
which we hear is in the church of 
God, which has cast the habits of 
our people, made them patient in 
their industry, given them character 
and credit, cut off profligacy and 
profusion, sent up its warmth into 
the frigid skies, and won from Him 
who is throned above them, smiles 
of plenty, more genial than our nig- 
gardly climate offer. 
And, as to the parsimony, it is 
enough to ask, in what part of the 
world only equal in ability so much 
is given, with so free a spirit, to 
every rational object of public be- 
neficence and Christian charity ? 
There are then mines in the church 
of God, that can never fail. A law 
of production is discovered, under 
her divine economy, which pertains 
no where else ; and it is clearly seen 
that she can never want resources 
for any undertaking it is in her 
heart to attempt. The wealth of 
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the world runs towards her, by a 
fixed ordinance of heaven. Wealth 
too is power. So that she is set on 
high, by her piety, to work her be- 
neficent will and extend her holy 
principles, by means of that which 
her principles have created, till she 
has both enriched and regenera- 
ted the world. 

The same general principles and 
habits that secure a more rapid de- 
velopment of wealth, make it also 
sure, that more of personal talent 
will be unfolded in the church than 
out of it. Furthermore, Christian 
piety is the friend of mental liberty 
and of education. ‘The very pria- 
ciples of religion, too, require every 
man to educate himself as long as 
he lives,—to make his ten talents 
twenty, his five ten. He can not 
discharge himself to Christ, except 
as he multiplies his abilities. It 
will also be found, that Christian fa- 
milies abound with influences spe- 
cially favorable to the awakening of 
the intellectual principle in child- 
hood. Religion itself is thoughtful. 
It carries the child's mind over di- 
rectly to unknown worlds, fills the 
understanding with the sublimest 
questions, and sends the imagination 
abroad to occupy itself where an- 
gels’ wings would tire. The child 
of a Christian family is thus un- 
sensed, at the earliest moment, and 
put into mental action; this, too, 
under the healthy and genial influ- 
ence of Christian principle. Nor 
should we omit to notice how the 
soul of every disciple is, of neces- 
sity, exalted and empowered by un- 
ion to God. There he begins to 
partake the elevation of an angelic 
nature. All that is neglectful, low, 
passionate and brutish, in his make, 
is refined away. His judgment is 
clarified, his reason put in harmony 
with truth, his emotions purified and 
increased in volume, his imagina- 
tion fired by the objects of faith and 
hope. ‘There is, in short, more of 


talent in a man, more capacity to 
think high thoughts and burn with 
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great emotions, simply for being 
brought unto God. Nor would it be 
difficult to show, by a comparison 
of Christendom with the other parts 
of the world, and the more spiritual 
parts of Christendom with those that 
are less, that the church, as a fact, 
has unfolded more of talent than the 
world external to it, and more in 
proportion to its spirituality. The 
church is God’s university, and it 
lies in her foundation as a school of 
spiritual life, to energize all capa- 
city and make her sons a talented 
and powerful race. And talent is 
the greatest of all merely human 
gifis. A great man has more of 
power over the world than a great 
army. He can march through ob- 
stacles, that no army can force. If 
then we find that the church of God 
has it in her nature to unfold double 
the talent unfolded without,—to pro- 
duce, out of a given number of per- 
sons, a twofold proportion of able 
and great men, it requires no spe- 
cial power in arithmetic to make it 
clear, that she has such an advan- 
tage over the world, as to make her 
ultimate triumph certain. 

We find a third resource of the 
church in the fact that she has, 
within herself, as a spiritual nation, 
a peculiar and distinct law of spirit- 
ual population. We verily believe 


that it is the plan of God, in the 
household covenant, to bring the 


law of family increase directly into 
the church, and make it also a law 
of spiritual increase. ‘Though we 
are painfully aware, that the views 
of this covenant and of Christian 
education, current in the church, 
have no practical agreement with 
our own. Indeed, if we advance 
our subject by this head, we not 
only need to cite but to make the 
material of our argument, by first 
revolutionizing that unbelief or mis- 
belief, through which, as it seems 
to us, the opinions of the church, in 
reference to Christian childhood, are 
so injuriously preoccupied. This 
we can not do, by any discussion 
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within our present compass. And, 
therefore, we will only state or sug: 
gest our views of the subject, leay- 
ing it to our readers to weigh our 
suggestions by themselves. 

We reject the doctrine of baptis- 
mal regeneration, as held by Epis- 
copalians ; first, because it makes 
nothing of faith in the parents, 
thrusting them away by the interpo. 
sition of sponsors, and assuming that 
the priest may take any child and 
translate him at once into the king- 
dom of heaven by his own act; se- 
condly, because there is no evidence 
that any child is or can be spiritu- 
ally regenerated, in the moment of 
baptism, and by virtue of that ordi- 
nance. In place of a doctrine so 
false and pernicious, we hold that 
children are, in a sense, included 
in the faith of their parents, parta- 
kers with them in their covenant, 
and brought into a peculiar relation 
to God, in virtue of it. On this 
ground, they receive a common 
seal of faith with them, in their bap- 
tism ; and God, on his part, contem- 
plates, in the rite, the fact that they 
are to grow up as Christians, or 
spiritually renewed persons. As to 
the precise time or manner in which 
they are to receive the germ of holy 
principle, nothing is affirmed. Only 
it is understood, that God includes 
their infant age in the womb of pa- 
rental culture, and pledges himself 
to them and their parents, in sucha 
way, as to offer the presumption, 
that they may grow up in love with 
all goodness, and remember no de- 
finite time when they became sub- 
Chris- 
tian education is then to conform to 
this view, and nothing is to be called 
Christian education which does not. 
As Baxter, who was long perplexed 
with suspicions, that his piety was 
only his education, because he ‘could 
remember no time when he began 
to be exercised with right feeling, 
removed his difficulty by the happy 
discovery, ‘* that education is an or- 
dinary way for the conveyance of 
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God’s grace, and ought no more to 
be set in opposition to the Spirit, 
than the preaching of the word.” 
We think it is no objection to this 
view, that the children of Christian 
families so often grow up in sin, and 
die in manifest impenitence. For 
it is nothing new that Christians fail 
of their duty and cast away their 
privilege. At the same time, we 
may safely enough indulge the sus- 
picion, that a large share of those 
who seem to be renewed ata la- 
ter period of life, only experience 
a resuscitation of that holy princi- 
ple, which was planted in their child- 
hood ; for if a child only receives 
the law of the house as good and 
right, it is difficult to conceive that 
it does not involve the germ of a 
right character. The Moravians 
too have very nearly realized our 
doctrine. As many as nine out of 
ten in that most interesting church, 
we are assured, have no conception 
of a time when they entered on the 
Christian life. Besides, the practi- 
cal disbelief of our doctrine is it- 
self a good and sufficient reason 
why our Christian families do not 
realize its It vitiates the 
whole spirit and aim of their edu- 
cation. It leads them even to dis- 
courage every ingenuous effort of 
holy virtue in childhood. They 
take their own children to be aliens, 
even under the covenant,—train 
them up to be aliens, and even tell 
them that they can do nothing right 
or acceptable to God till after their 
hearts are changed ; assuming that 
they are not and can not be, till af- 
ter they have come to some advan- 
ced age. ‘They are thus discoura- 
ged, and even taught to grow up in 
sin; which if they fail to do, it is 
because a bad education is not able 
to accomplish its legitimate results. 
Nor is our view any infringement 
upon the doctrine of depravity, in 
whatsoever manner it may be held. 
It only declares that depravity is 
best rectified when it is weakest, 
and before it is stiffened into habit. 


results. 
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Neither does it infringe at all up- 
on the doctrine, that spiritual agen- 
cy is the operative cause of Chris- 
tian piety. Whatsoever the parent 
does for his child, is to have its ef- 
fect by a divine influence. And it 
is the pledge of this, which lies at 
the basis of the household covenant, 
and constitutes its power. 

As little does it falsify the oft re- 
peated text, which declares that all 
are not Israel who are of Israel. 
This declares a fact, and the fact is, 
alas! too true. Or, if it be suppo- 
sed to speak of an electing purpose 
of God, God has no such purpose, 
irrespective of means and condi- 
tions ; and the question is still open, 
whether parental misbelief and a 
failure of duty are not the reason why 
the offspring of Israel are aliens. 

On the other hand, it is the ex- 
press direction of God, that children 
should be trained up in the way that 
they should go,—not that they 
should be trained up in the wrong 
way, which afterwards they are to 
repent of and forsake. Bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, not in evil and graceless 
impenitence. Faith too is to be an 
heir-loom in the family, and de- 
scend upon the child; the faith that 
dwelt first in his grandmother Lois 
and his mother Eunice, is last of all 
to be in him also. 

This view, too, is the only one 
that gives household baptism any 
meaning, or any real place in the 
Christian system. We admit, in 
words, that baptism introduces the 
child to membership of some kind 
in the church; but we see no place 
for him there, any more than for a 
vegetable. We thus stand for a 
rite that is insignificant, or even ab- 
surd. Or if we call it a dedication 


of the child, the child is only dedi- 
cated to our own unbelief, not to the 
grace of God; for we do not really 
suppose, that the grace of God can 
have any thing to do with it, till af- 
ter it is of an age to dedicate itself. 
Is it not more reasonable, to receive 
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the rite asa seal of faith, a token 
of spiritual renovation,—understand- 
ing that God has graciously inclu- 
ded him in the covenant with us, 
given us the helm of his moral ex- 
istence, authorized us thus to ask a 
rite for him before he is of an age 
to ask it for himself, and empower- 
ed us, by virtue of His own coope- 
ration, so to guide him that when 
we give him over the helm, we shall 
give it to him as a Christian youth. 
This is Christian education,—not 
that Baptist scheme of individual- 
ism, which conceives it to be absurd 
for the parent to work any thing 
spiritual in his child’s infancy, lest 
he should not believe for himself; 
which tells the church that after she 
has given existence, and the egg of 
immortality is produced, her moth- 
erly duty is, withholding incubation, 
to copy the instinct of the Nubian 
ostrich, and leave it hidden in the 
sand. 

If too our view is false, or the 
current opinion is true, how misera- 
ble is the age of childhood! If it 
may not grow up in holy virtue,— 
if it must grow up in sin, till it 
comes to some definite age, before 
it is a candidate for repentance and 
a new life, then, during that inter- 
val, is it seen to lie under a doom 
more dismal and hapless than any 
other we are acquainted with in this 
world. Capable of sin—incapable 
of repentance! ‘This too of an age 
most amiable and lovely and near- 
est to innocence! Might not the 
church better say, in her Savior’s 
name, “* Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” and clasp it to her arms. 

If our views on this head are ad- 
mitted,—if it is God’s design in the 
household covenant, that the chil- 
dren shall grow up to be Christians, 
and this result may and ought to be 
realized, then, most clearly, is it 
seen that there is a law of spiritual 
population in the church, analogous 
to the law of physical population in 
states. This we verily believe, and 
we consider it to be one of the 
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mightiest elements of growth and 
power in the grand economy of the 
church ; for it is demonstrable, that 
by virtue of this simple element of 
internal growth, the church of Christ 
would soon fill the world. As the 
Saxon race, when they came to 
these western shores, lived down 
the native inhabitants, and rolled the 
tide of population over them, so if 
the church were fulfilling the design 
of God in the household covenant, 
and training up the generations of 
her children in piety, she would, by 
this simple law of internal increase, 
and without a single conversion from 
without, overlive the world and 
make it her own. For it will be 
observed, that a large proportion of 
the world without are continually 
perishing by vice and extravagance, 
and, when they do not perish them- 
selves, are entailing the effects of 
their profligacy on the diseased and 
half-endowed constitution of their 
families. This is not true in the 
families of the church. Habits of 
holy virtue too, as we have already 
shown, would secure the means of 
living in greater abundance, and 
thus make the Christian families, on 
the average, more vigorous and 
healthy. And thus, by a stronger 
law of increase, the church must, at 
some day more or less distant, over- 
multiply the world, and take posses- 
sion of the whole planet. What 
but this is the promise of the cove- 
nant itself, ** I will multiply thy seed 
as the stars of the heavens, and as 
the sand which is upon the sea 
shore ; and thy seed shall possess 
the gate of his enemies ; and in thy 


seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed ?”” The family of 
Abraham was identical with the 


church, and the promise is, that it 
shall over-populate and fill the world. 

A fourth resource of the church, 
lies in her capacity to unfold more of 
character than the world without. 
We here speak of character, not in 
its most internal sense, or as related 
to God, but of character as a pow- 
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er over men, to influence their feel- 
ing and command their homage. 
Christian character, in this view of 
it, is that which by principle and 
worth and beauty of feeling in one 
man, approves itself to another, and 
becomes a controlling and assimila- 
tive power over him. It is no easy 
thing to beget, in minds not brought 
up in society, even a sense of char- 
acter. The million live and die 
without once conceiving it. But no 
man, however dull or rude, can be- 
come a Christian without, at least, 
having some conception of charac- 
terawakened. He must know him- 
self and God, and himself as mor- 
ally related to the moral goodness 
and excellence of God. He can 
not smite upon his breast, like the 
publican, without a painful discove- 
ty of himself to prompt it; nor, 
without so much as daring to lift his 
eyes to heaven, can he cry, with 
the publican, **God be merciful to 
me a sinner,” and not have felt, in 
some degree, the greatness and pu- 
rity of God. Behold a vile, brutish 
person, bowed in tears, and trem- 
bling with inward horror, before the 
tremendous majesty and glory of 
God! Some elementary notion of 
character is there descending upon 
him, in that shuddering before Je- 
hovah; it is the sense of character 
that makes him shudder. And how 
can a life be spent in holy commu- 
nion with God, the infinitely per- 
fect—how modeled after Christ, 
the only perfect life ever displayed 
in humanity, without attaining to a 
nicer and more heavenly sense of 
character, and receiving its impress. 
The principles of religion too, truth, 
justice, rectitude, benevolence, are 
all such as need to lie at the basis 
of a good and great character. The 
feelings and manners of Christian 
piety, courtesy, gentleness, conde- 
scension, pity, gratitude, forgiveness, 
charity, are all such as can not be 
dispensed with, in the construction 
of a worthy and beautiful charac- 
ter. Then consider the whole dis- 


cipline of a Christian life, as a per- 
petual exercise in character. No 
sooner does one become a disciple, 
than he is put upon it as a study, 
how to honor his calling, to be nei- 
ther too much nor too little, to be 
just and yet merciful, to be charita- 
ble and yet judicious, when to resist 
enemies and when to suffer them, 
to be cheerful without being light, 
serious yet not morose, when to ar- 
gue and when to be silent, when to 
forgive and when to bring to justice, 
when to feel and when to reason, to 
have high emotions and not be a 
framist, to hold independence with- 
out cbstinacy, to believe against the 
jeers of the world without falling 
into credulity, to have high experi- 
ences without advertising closet 
transactions, to have a speech sea- 
soned with salt yet clear of cant, to 
be united to God and not disunited 
from man. How can a disciple be 
drilled in such exercises, all his life 
long, without becoming more or less 
expert in discriminating character 
in himself and others ? 

The church then is to her disci- 
ples a perpetual school of charac- 
ter. We by no means affirm, that 
all who take the Christian name be- 
come examples of moral excellence 
and beauty. Many seem never to 
have a thought about character after 
they have become satisfied of their 
conversion. We say of such, when 
they die, perhaps, that in the judg- 
ment of charity they were Chris- 
tians, and truly our charity covers a 
multitude of sins. At the same 
time, there are unfolded in the 
church innumerable examples of 
character from all the walks of life, 
such as can not be found elsewhere 
—examples which dignify eminence 
and power, cause obscurity to shine 
and make adversity smile—the gen- 
tle, the pure, the good, the upright, 
the firm, the heroic, the holy. 

And how great a power is char- 
acter! Out of God’s own person 
and his truth, there is no other so 
mighty and persuasive. It is that 
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eloquence which man least knows 
how to resist. It provokes no re- 
sistance. Being itself only truth in 
the life, it suffers no answer. If 
the beholder turns away to escape 
the homage he feels, its image still 
goes with him, to reprove his evil 
deeds and call him every hour to 
God. 

Truth is another of the resources 
of the church, a power that God 
has deposited in her bosom to be 
developed there. Having the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, she may therefore 
boldly say, what is denied to all the 
schools of philosophy, that she has 
the truth of God. Hence it comes 
to pass that, while they are ever -de- 
ceiving each other, and after their 
short day of splendor is over, re- 
tiring into oblivion, the church still 
holds her place, gathers new strength 
from every assault, and stands erect 
as the pillar and ground of the truth. 
The great masters of philosophy 
and champions of infidelity die, by 
turns, into glimmer and darkness ; 
but Christ the Messiah is the sun of 
righteousness rolling up into noon 
and the fullness of day. Already 
has it been proved, by an experi- 
ment of eighteen hundred years, 
that the church’s truth is invincible. 
It speaks to man, and its words have 
their own evidence in them. If 
reason reels away from its myste- 
ries, reason yet returns dissatisfied 
without them. If human wisdom 
invents a better God, and a govern- 
ment more according to its mind, 
human wisdom is soon frozen by 
its own meager truth and returns to 
Christ for warmth. Such is the 
Christian truth, the virtues it teaches 
so excellent, the hopes it offers so 
definite and so consonant to human 
wants—it brings God so near and 
displays the divine feeling so at- 
tractively, it paints human charac- 
ter so truly and offers a remedy so 
adequate, that if spurned o” rc- 
jected, it will yet be sought. 

We do not say that all the points 
of Christian doctrines are settled, 
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or that nothing remains to be done 
to unfold their relations, and set 
them forth in the harmony of their 
reasons. Neither do we say that 
there is no disagreement about the 
essential truths of the Christian 
scheme. ‘That were to maintain 
that its victory is already complete, 
We only say that God’s everlasting 
truth is now in the bosom of the 
church. ‘There is a process going 
on too, in the church, from age 
to age, whereby her views of the 
Christian plan are being filled up, 
rectified, and systematized in their 
reasons. She is instructing herself 
also by her own lapses and apos- 
tasies. Almost all the possible er. 
rors she has invented and tried out. 
Those bold extravagances of hu- 
man learning, now so prevalent, 
and by which so many are perhaps 
unduly frightened, are among the 
last and, we trust, not least fruitful 
efforts of aberration. ‘Taken in the 
larger view, she is, in all these, 
only making her experiments to 
settle the truth, unmasking her ar- 
tillery, drawing it forth into ranks 
and orders, and preparing by her 
lines of battle encircling the globe, 
to complete her warfare against un- 
belief, by a universal and sweeping 
defeat. 

But the greatest of all resources 
possessed by the church, to be de- 
veloped by growth, is drawn from 
her internal union with and partici- 
pation of the divine nature—greater 
than either wealth, talent, internal 
population, character, or truth— 
greater than all together, and that, 
because it includes them all. The 
church of God is a habitation of the 
Spirit, the body itself of Christ, and 
so the fullness of him that filleth all 
in sil. Let it not be deemed an ir 
reverence, if we speak of a pro 
cressive development of this divine 
element in the church. } 

The piety of the church is itsell 
such. The life of Christian piety 


is the life of God; its growth a de- 
velopment of that life. 


When the 
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holy life begins, ina renewed mind, 
whether infant or adult, it is only a 
capacity or seed of future growth ; 
that growth but a fuller participation 
of the divine nature, in its power, 
ness, and beauty. The same 
jstrue of the church in its collec- 
tive capacity. ‘The amount of her 
existence is measured, not by her 
numbers or the noise she makes, 
but by her participation of the life 
of God. According to her measure 
in this, is she clear in understand- 
ing, benevolent in emotion, self-de- 
nying in action, patient in suffering, 
powerful in example. Additions of 
grace are indispensable to all incre- 
ments of power. A small root can 
not support a large tree. An army 
of spiritual invalids can not van- 
quish the world. Union to God is 
the soul and success of all good 
efforts. Without this, we only drag 
the church on painfully after us, as 
if it were an idol car, by the pull 
of manv hands; and well is it if 
we Cy aot drag it backwards, when 
we seem to ourselves to advance. 
But if we are filled with holy piety, 
and earnest practical love to the 
eause of salvation, then the church 
has liberty and inspiration, becomes 
itself a creature of life, like the 
wheels of Ezekiel, because the spirit 
of the living creatures is in it. 
There is also another aspect to 
this growth of piety. Not only does 
the internal life of the tree extend 
its reach, but the outward bulk man- 
ifests the fact. The church in like 
manner is to the world’s eye a de- 
velopment of God. Being the body 
of Christ, she is, in some sense, 
though not in the sense of Mr. 
Brownson and the Papists, a perpet- 
ual Christ in the earth—in the sense, 
we mean, not of her political organ- 
ization, but of her practical or in- 
ternal spirit. By this she becomes 
the light of the world, as her Sa- 
vior was—a perpetual manifestation 
of the Spirit, or what is the same, 
of the divine nature. This too is the 
main source of her power over the 
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world. It is not because she runs 
to and fro, because she strives and 
cries, but because she lives a life 
above nature,—herein lies her ca- 
pacity of impression. Without say- 
ing, ‘ this is God,’ the world is moved 
as by the presence and power of 
God. Her Christ-like graces of 
love, purity, truth, and beneficence, 
are a divine atmosphere about her, 
and her atmosphere enters the breath 
and the blood, while her arguments 
only play about the head. ‘To ap- 
proach her is to be convinced of sin, 
righteousness, and a judgment to 
come. ‘To be thus, in her Christian 
growth, a demonstration of the Spir- 
it, to have the divine nature flowing 
out thus impalpably but really on 
the world, gives her an assimilative 
power in the nature of vitality. So 
that if she gains a convert, whether 
at home or in the ends of the earth, 
(for place is nothing,) it is not by 
external conquest but by virtue of 
her own internal life—the life of 
God. 

Furthermore, there is, we appre- 
hend, a certain fixed relation be- 
tween those exertions of spiritual 
influence which are immediate, and 
those which flow mediately through 
the church ; else why has not the 
Spirit left the church behind and 
poured itself, as a rushing mighty 
wind, into the bosom of the whole 
world ina day? There needed to 
be an objective influence, as well as 
one internal ; else the subject of the 
Spirit would not know or guess to 
what his internal motions are attrib- 
utable, and might deem them only 
nervous or hysteric effects, or pos- 
sibly, if a heathen, the work of some 
enchanter or demon. But the ob- 
jective influence of a holy life coup- 
led with holy teachings from the 
church, starts the contemplative 
powers, occupies the knowing prin- 
ciple, explains the immediate influ- 
ence and its object, offers to view 
in its own holy exercises the molds 
of exercises to be wrought, and, by 
its own assimilative and persuasive 
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sympathies gives to the new feeling 
its own heavenly type and form. 
If we are right in this view, if there 
is a fixed relation between the me- 
diate and immediate influences of 
the Spirit, such that one measures 
the other, (and we could urge many 
additional reasons for the opinion,) 
then are we brought fairly out upon 
the sublime conclusion, that the 
growth or progress of Christian pi- 
ety in the church, if it shall take 
place, offers the expectation of a 
correspondent progress in the de- 
velopment of those spiritual influ- 
ences that are immediate. The 
mediate and immediate are both 
identical atthe root. If therefore 
the church unfolds her piety asa 
divine life, which is one, the divine 
life will display its activity as much 
more potently and victoriously with- 
out, which is the other. And as the 
kingdom of heaven, which was first 
as a grain of mustard seed, advan- 
ces in the last days towards the 
stature of a tree, the more it may 
advance ; for the Holy Spirit will 
pour himself into the world, as 
much more intensely and profusely. 
Grant us, O God, that we may not 
disappoint ourselves of a hope so 
glorious, by attempts to extend thy 
church without that holy growth of 
piety on which our success depends. 
Pour thyself in thy fullness, and as 
a gale of purity, into our bosom. 
Expel all schemes that are not be- 
gunin Thee. Let there be good 
desires in us, that our works may 
be truly good. And that Thou may- 
est do thy will in the earth, do it in 
us perfectly. 

We offer these thoughts to the 
public, not without having duly con- 
sidered their import. We commend 
them to the special regard of all 
thoughtful Christians. Do we not 


give utterance to a great and salu- 
tary truth—one that ought to pre- 
side over all Christian plans and ef- 
forts, one that is a necessary guard 
against all Christian dissipation, and 
one that is specially needed in this 
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day to stimulate that measure of 
piety which our undertakings pre. 
suppose and require? If what we 
have said throws a heavy shade of 
discouragement over all dead works 
and formal charities, can it be too 
heavy? Atthe same time, could 
we offer a truth that is more cheer. 
ing to all that is worthy of encour. 
agement ? 

It would be well if we might re- 
cur, in closing, to all the points pre- 
sented in our enumeration of the 
resources of growth in the church, 
and rectify some deficiencies and 
errors that are frequently noticeable 
in regard to them. We hope we 
have left an impression that more 
piety, a closer and more practical 
union to God, is indispensable. If 
we might speak of the talents of the 
church, we would say, read the pa- 
rable of the talents. It is the duty 
of every Christian, as he hopes to 
be accepted of his Judge, to take 
his mind out of the napkin, to double 
all his powers by cultivation —a 
duty that is grievously neglected, 
and one most intimately connected 
with the triumph of the Gospel. 

There is a great and lamentable 
deficiency of what we have called 
character. We have much to say 
(not too much) of the heart, the in- 
ternal principle of religion, and the 
state of the disciple as related to 
God. But we either say too little, 
or what we say has far too little ef- 
fect, of those charities, those duties 
of society, of good neighborhood 
and good citizenship, in which hv- 
man life is spent,—the kind and 
graceful feelings, honesty, mercy, 
generosity,—every thing that is ne- 
cessary to outward dignity and 
beauty,—in one word, character. 
Many Christians seem never to at- 
tain to a proper sense of character. 
Indeed the attainment is a somewhat 
difficult one, to those who have not 
been trained to it in their early ed- 
ucation. The church suffers an im- 
mense loss of weight and influence 
from this source. Those who are 
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called Unitarian Christians, it will be 
observed, on the other hand, have 
much to say of character, and less of 
the distinguishing principle of piety, 
as internal. Nor is what they say 
without effect. If they encourage 
or leave room for the error of sup- 
posing that the substance of piety is 
made up of those individual acts, 
which are properly only so many 
manifestations of it, and not of in- 
ternal principle as related to God, 
they do at least secure, in many 
cases, acts and manifestations that 
extort praise and respect. We have 
sometimes thought, that if a practi- 
cal Unitarian and an orthodox dis- 
ciple could be melted into one, they 
would make a Christian. This at 
least will do to illustrate our mean- 
ing. ‘There needs to be more done 
for character—to produce a sense 
of character, what it is, what is ne- 
cessary to it, and why it is neces- 
sary. A rude, graceless piety, a 
zeal that hurries by things that are 
of good report, is needlessly odious. 
If it be a well tempered, it is yet 
an awkward instrument, wherewith 
to convert the world. Should not 
the preachers of Christ have more 
todo with his external life, which is 
itself the model of Christian beauty 
and goodness? Might they not 
often instruct themselves as well as 
their people, by this model of char- 
acter? If they had a nicer sense 
of character themselves, might it 
not add much to the dignity and 
power of their ministry, as well as 
to their personal acceptableness ?— 
moderating austerity, softening hard- 
hess, expanding contractedness, ma- 
king the unworldly spirit amiable, 
assisting them to be accessible with 
dignity, and dignified without dis- 
tance, and preparing them to be 
pastors, not drivers of their flocks 
—or in failure of that, driven by 
them. 

In regard to family training we 
have more to say. We have spo- 


ken of the immense resource, the 
fertile capacity of internal growth 


possessed by the church in her chil- 
dren, if trained up in piety accord- 
ing to the intent of the household 
covenant. By the prevalent mis- 
conception of this covenant and of 
Christian education under it, we 
suffer manifold and grievous mis- 
chiefs. First of all we lose our 
children, which is too great a loss. 
Next, what is scarcely less deplora- 
ble, we pervert the style and habit 
of our piety. 

One principal reason why we are 
so often deficient in character, or 
outward beauty, is, that piety be- 
gins so late in life, having thus to 
maintain a perpetual and unequal 
war with previous habit. If it was 
not true of Paul, it is yet too gen- 
erally true, that one born out of due 
time will be found out of due time, 
more often than he should be after- 
wards—unequal, inconsistent with 
himself, acting the old man instead 
of the new. Having the old habit 
to war with, it is often too strong 
for him. To make a graceful and 
complete Christian character, it 
needs itself to be the habit of ex- 
istence ;—not a grape grafted on a 
bramble. And this, it will be seen, 
requires a Christian childhood in 
the subject. Having this, the gra- 
cious or supernatural character be- 
comes itself more nearly natural, 
and possesses the peculiar charm 
of naturalness, which is necessary 
to the highest moral beauty. 

It results also from our mistaken 
views of Christian training, that we 
fall into a notion of religion that is 
mechanical. We thrust our chil- 
dren out of the covenant first, and 
insist, in spite of it, that they shall 
grow up in the same spiritual state 
as if their father and mother were 
heathens. Then we go out, at least 
on certain occasions, to convert 
them back, as if they themselves 
were heathens. Our only idea of 
increase is of that which accrues 
by means of a certain abrupt tech- 
nical experience. Led away thus 
from all thought of internal growth 
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in the church, efforts to secure con- 
versions take an external charac- 
ter, which is not proper to them. 
Accretion displaces growth. The 
church is gathered as a foundling 
hospital, and lest it should not be 
so, its own children are reduced to 
foundlings. Immediate repentance 
proclaimed, insisted on and realized 
in an abrupt change, proper only 
to those who are indeed aliens and 
enemies, is the only hope or inlet 
of the church. We can not under- 
stand how the spiritual nation should 
grow and populate and become 
powerful within itself ;—nothing will 
serve but the immediate annexation 
of Texas. 

Piety becomes inconstant, and 
revivals of religion take an exag- 
gerated character from the same 
causes. If all Christian success is 
measured by the count of technical 
conversions from without, then it 
follows that nothing is done when 
conversions cease to be counted. 
The harvest closes not with feasting 
but with famine. Despair cuts off 
Christian motive. The tide is spent, 
let us anchor during the ebb. It is 
well indeed to live very piously in 
the families, still there is nothing 
depending on it. The children will 
be good subjects enough for con- 
version without. The piety of the 
church is thus made to be desultory 
and irregular by system. The idea 
of conquest displaces the idea of 
growth. Whereas, if it were under- 
stood that Christian education, or 
training in the families, is to be 
itself a process of domestic con- 
version, that as a child weeps under 
a frown and smiles at the command 
of a smile, so spiritual influences 
may be streaming into his being 
from the handling of the nursery 
and the whole manner and tempera- 
ment of the house, producing what 
will ever after be fundamental im- 
pressions of his being; then the 
hearth, the table, the society and 
affections of the house, would all 
feel the presence of a practical re- 


ligious motive. The homes would 
be Christian homes, and life itself 
a stream of genial piety. 

Here too is the greatest impedi. 
ment to a true missionary spirit, 
The habit of conquest runs to disgj- 
pation and irregularity. It is as if 
a nation, forgetting its own internal 
resources, were scouring the seas, 
and trooping up and down the 
world, in pursuit of prize money 
and plunder, forsaking the loom 
and the plow, and all the regular 
growths of industry. Whereas, if 
the church were unfolding the riches 
of the covenant at her firesides 
and tables—if the children were 
identified with religion from the 
first, and grew up in a Christian 
love of man, the missionary spirit 
would not throw itself up in irreg- 
ular jets, but would flow as a river. 
And so much is there in this, that 
we do not believe it possible to pro- 
duce a steady, patient, practical 
spirit of missions, except through 
the education of childhood. 

We ask then of every parent, 
that he will seriously review his 
impressions on this subject. Let 
him study the ductility of childhood 
to parental influence, and observe 
how easily religious impressions are 
excited, and all the prejudices of 
the soul turned on the side of reli- 
gion. Let him try the conjecture, 
how far God has made, or will by 
his presence, make what is lovingly 
exhibited in his own life, commu- 
nicable or translatable to the child- 
ish mind. Dropping the idea of a 
technical experience, as proper to 
to older persons, let him see how 
far by the divine aid, really good 
and right dispositions toward God 
and man may be called into exer- 
cise. And if he has hitherto con- 
sidered Christian education to be 
synonymous with lecturing and re- 
proof, let him consider the text, Fa- 
thers provoke not your children to 
wrath lest they be discouraged. Let 
family religion be a domestic min- 
iature of heaven, not a dull for- 
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mality. Let him be there, as the 
gardener among his opening flow- 
ers, expecting their fragrance and 
beauty, not that they will all be 
thistles—expecting it, because God 
hath promised, and the dews of his 
grace are perpetually felt. 

But we must not leave ‘our sub- 
ject in words of reproof and cor- 
rection. ‘The truth we have en- 
deavored to set forth is one of high 
promise to the church. ‘To see its 
whole import ata glance, imagine 
the church of God to be a spiritual 
nation, founded or begun by a col- 
ony descended from the skies. It 
alights upon our globe as its char- 
tered territory. Can this spiritual 
colony spread itself over the whole 
territory of the planet, and absorb 
all the human races in its dominion ? 
You find that it can unfold more 
of wealth and talent, by far, than 
the present living races of inhabit- 
ants. It has within itself a stronger 
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law of population, as well as a 
mighty power to win over and as- 
similate the nations. Its people 
have more beauty and weight of 
character, to exalt their predomi- 
nance. ‘They have great truths for 
their armor of assault and defense, 
which the world can not match or 
parry, and the superior wisdom of 
which they must ultimately yield to. 
And what is more than all, they 
are found to be all partakers of the 
divine nature, which they have 
brought down with them to be un- 
folded in their history and make it 
powerful. Having in itself elements 
of power and precedence like these, 
not to believe that the heavenly col- 
ony will finally overspread and fill 
the world, is to deny causes their 
effects and pronounce a sentence of 
futility on the laws. of nature them- 
selves. God too has testified in re- 
gard to this branch of his planting— 
‘THEY SHALL INHERIT THE LAND. 


EPISCOPALIANISM IN MASSACHUSETTS-* 


On reading this document for the 
first time, we were at a loss what to 
make of it. On the one hand it has 
the characteristic signature of “a 
Catholic Layman,” and is dated in 
due form on “the Festival of St. 
James, 1844.” And yet it is hard 
to believe that a man could be so 
simple as to think that he could get 
anything but contempt for his “* Holy 
Mother,” by defending her in this 
way. Was it written by a “ dissen- 
ter” in the way of pleasant irony ? 
This could hardly be. A man who 
would be bright enough to conceive 
such a thought, could hardly display 


* A Letter to Professor Edwards A. 
Park, Bartlett Professor, Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, touching his late ser- 
mon before the Pastoral Association of 
Massachusetts. Boston: Charles Stimp- 
ton, 1844. 


so much “ greenness” in the exe- 
cution of it. We are forced to the 
conclusion, that it must in very deed 
be the production of some devoted 
Episcopalian of Massachusetts. As 
we have been somewhat in doubt 
as to what is, and is to be the type 
of Massachusetts ‘ churchmanship,’ 
we suppose it should receive a mo- 
ment’s attention. 

There is a going for the whole in 
this pamphlet which is very pleasant. 
The reader is left in no doubtful 
state as to what his author thinks of 
baptism, the eucharist, dissenters and 
his Holy Mother, as he so devoutly 
calls her. He calls things by their 
right names, and has the twofold 
merit of being consistent enough to 
take all the consequences of his 
system, and honest enough to avow 
them. He reminds us of a very 








worthy Episcopalian of whom we 
have heard, as living in the valley 
of the Housatonic during and after 
the war of the Revolution. He was 
a staunch high churchman and as 
staunch a tory, and retained his rev- 
erence for the king, long after there 
had ceased to be any king over these 
colonies. He was a simple and harm- 
less man, though none the less de- 
vout in his allegiance to church and 
throne. His brethren at the bar, used 
occasionally to test the strength of 
his principles of passive obedience 
by teasing questions. ‘Suppose 
my dear sir, that your dread sover- 
eign, his majesty the king, should 
issue his royal mandate, duly signed 
and sealed, commanding and re- 
quiring that on the reception of the 
order, you should fall upon your 
knees before his representative the 
royal officer, and suffer him to take 
your head from your shoulders— 
what would you say to it?” “Im- 
possible !”” was the reply, ‘* the sup- 
position itself is dishonorable to the 
king’s most excellent majesty.” 
“But let us for a moment suppose 
the case, what would you reply?” 
“ Why if the supposition is to be 
tolerated, of course | should say, 
Let his majesty’s gracious will be 
done.” Even so it is with our au- 
thor. He talks and writes like a 
* John Bull in America,” like some 
third or fourth rate English travel- 
er, who sees no beauty in our scene- 
ry because it is not modeled after 
the grounds of the nearest lord of 
the manor, and dogmatizes of our 
manners because they are not after 
those of his provincial circle. 

But to the letter. It is a running 
criticism on the sermon of Mr. P. 
in the order of its several heads. 
Of the first head, he says—** Under 
the first head of your discourse, I 
am arrested by your distinctions and 
differences, your limits and bounds 
for cleric and laic, and I have to 
confess that in listening to your 
words, as those of a Congregation- 
alist, they sound strangely, and 
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scarce suffer interpretation.” And 
why? Because according to Con. 
gregationalism any set of godly men 
may elect a pastor, and yet you 
Prof. Park ‘acknowledge and go 
on to demonstrate the unfitness of 
the very men who themselves are 
judges of the soundness of your 
doctrines and the correctness of your 
views of things, which are all-im. 
portant—of soul-saving efficacy.” 
Now what did Mr. P. say? Simply 
this, that the laity are competent to 
decide on the doctrinal truths of 
theology, but not on its philosoph. 
ical theories. Our Layman quotes 
his very words—“ that our private 
Christians are well disciplined in 
practical theology,” “ that they must 
not imagine that they are as com- 
petent to pronounce a decision on 
the philosophical theories as on the 
doctrinal truths of theology,” and 
yet on the same page records before 
and after his strange conclusions. 
We acquit such a man entirely of 
“deliberate perversion.” He can 
be capable only of ‘ unconscious 
stupidity.” We should think that 
there might be the very best of rea- 
sons why such a man should think 
and say, ** There are many questions 
which our priests alone should deal 
with, and which should never be 
referred to the laity for jurisdiction. 
For my own part, I wish that I had 
been born in a better and happier 
age, when I might have left the 
questions so often forced upon us to 
those whose education and office 
entitles them to authority.” 

We pass the second head, on con- 
ditions of church fellowship. Here 
too there would be reason to rebuke 
disingenuousness were there not 
more manifest occasion to be pa 
tient with simplicity. Mr. P.’s words 
and reasoning both speak of funda- 
mental truth as essential to fellow- 
ship. Layman reasons as if he had 
said the contrary ; and what is more 
preposterous, sets his own church as 
the only reliable defender of the 
faith. 
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The third head is of unnecessary 
government in the church. Of this 
he says—‘* Your theory may serve 
for yourself, but your brethren have 
often practically felt the inconven- 
jence of such a system of govern- 
ment, and have rued the want of 
one a little more ‘suited to the ne- 
cessities of the times,’ more suited 
to the increase of reliance upon pri- 
vate opinion, and of the usurpations 
of ten-penny intellects, magnified in 
these days of self-glorification into 
acute thinkers, profound theologi- 
ans.” So again under the head of 
“simplicity in the mode of divine 
worship,” he says, “ For my own 
church, did I feel that she wanted 
adefense upon this point, I should 
appeal not to the host of writers 
within her pale, but to your own fa- 
miliar friends and brethren, and 
point to the sly innovations and fur- 
tive liturgettes that they are en- 
deavoring to introduce into their re- 
ligious exercises.”” Whoand where 
are these brethren? If there are 
such, Mr. Park’s sermon may be as 
well fitted, and possibly may have 
been as much designed, to meet 
their case, as to inflict sarcasms on 
the Holy Mother of our Layman. 
To quote the opinion of such breth- 
ren, if such there are, against an 
argument so well fitted to rebuke 
them, is no very strong rejoinder. 

On page 12, Layman waxes grave. 
“There is one passage which I re- 
gretexceedingly. I regret any thing 
that lessens my esteem for a fellow 
Christian—that increases the debit 
side of the awful account against 
poor humanity.” ‘ Repent, my dear 
sir, and pray for forgiveness for hav- 
ing spoken words so unworthy you, 
as professor in your institution—so 
derogatory to you as a Christian.” 
And for what great sin? “I allude 
to your mention of the circumstance 
of the visit of sixty clergymen to 
Bishop Onderdonk, and their ‘ kneel- 
ing down in bodily presence’ before 
him.” And why is this a sin? Be- 
cause itis false? Oh no, but be- 


cause Mr. P. did not also say, when 
a man of his standing could not be 
ignorant, “that we of the church 
do at the end of every service kneel 
down and receive the blessing of the 
priest!’ OQ, rare simplicity ! 

On page 15, notice is taken of the 
objection to the Episcopal services 
as not making “the doctrines of the 
Gospel prominent above every thing 
else.” Mr. P. did not object thus to 
them, but that being stereotyped, 
general and heterogeneous, they 
must be equally suited to all doc- 
trines, and therefore specially suited 
to no one above another. But what 
is Layman’s answer to the charge 
as he understands it? ‘ This seems 
a strange charge against a ritual 
that appeals oftener to Scripture 
than that of any other sect; that 
it embraces whole chapters of it in 
every science, besides embodying 
scriptural language and sentences, 
in every part of its liturgy.” Then 
follows the enumeration of the order 
of daily morning service. But what 
has all this to do with doctrinal 
preaching or making the services to 
be full of one specific doctrine ? 
We have heard sermons and prayers 
too that were very full of “ Scrip- 
ture,” in which there was but very 
little doctrine ; sermons and prayers, 
which reminded us of the punctua- 
tion of Mr. Dexter’s Biography, in 
which all “the stops and marks,” 
were printed at the end of the vol- 
ume, that the readers might distrib- 
ute for themselves. Under this head, 
the doctrinal merits of the liturgy, 
he quotes the testimony of two cel- 
ebrated divines whom he has the 
grace to call John Calvin and Mr. 
Robert Hall, the last of whom he 
tells us “speaks very decidedly in 
favor of our admirable liturgy,” but 
what their testimony has to do with 
the point in question, we are ata 
loss to see. But again he tells us 
in italies— The churchman that fol- 
lows the course of reading his Holy 
Mother has appointed him, reads 
the book of Psalms through every 
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month, the Old Testameni through 
every year, the Gospels twice a year, 
the Epistles three times. And will 
you tell me that with this allowance 
‘prominence is not given to doc- 
trine.’” 

** Now for the Michaelmases, St. 
Stephen’s days, &c. Do you object 
to celebrating the Fourth of July ?” 
&c. “But alas! why should I talk 
thus to you, when we ourselves care 
as little for these things as you do? 
We kept last year two St. Marcus’ 
days, (not of Arethusa,) and this 
year one St. George’s day, (of Mas- 
sachusetts,) because a proclamation 
of the governor of the common- 
wealth appointed these days to be 
kept ; whilst the voice of the church, 
the governor of Christendom, is ut- 
terly disregarded, and some of our 
children do not even know what 
Lent is.” The unlearned reader 
will doubtless be glad to be informed 
that saints thus enigmatically allu- 
ded to, we have at length discovered 
to be none other than Marcus Mor- 
ton and George N. Briggs, “ the 
lawful governors” of Massachusetts, 
and that “the lawful governor of 
Christendom” has as yet succeeded 
in reducing to her allegiance but 
about a score of thousands of the 
citizens of the Bay State. 

Our author is very hard upon the 
church architecture of this country, 
first upon that of the “ Protestants,” 
and then upon that of “ the Reform- 
ed Catholics.” A church of the one, 
as he represents the case, is “a 
large weather-boarded, white paint- 
ed house,” with seven windows on 
aside. ‘*On the basement floor on 
one side is a fashionable hat store, 
on the other a confectionary. Rum, 
tobacco and black pepper, is stored 
in the cellar.” A church of the 
other species is Gothic, with a gran- 
ite front, but the sides are of brick. 
“ To leave no doubt of the Gothicity 
of the edifice, most probably every 
style of arch ever used is intro- 
duced.” “A drip-stone, of course, 
must be placed over each door and 


window, but by way of novelty jt 
may be upon the inside,” &c. &e. 
** Such is the church in which we 
Catholics may have to worship,” 
The private judgment of every read. 
er will decide how well this corres. 
ponds with the facts. On the whole, 
we esteem it the most sensible pas- 
sage in the pamphlet. 

But mark the sublime conclusion, 
“| have taken my shoes from my 
feet to enter the Moslem’s mosque; 
I have stood in a monolithic temple 
of India, and gazed upon the colos. 
sal beauty of the Hindoe Trimurti; 
amidst a thousand Chinese, I have 
breathed the incense offered at the 
dazzling shrine of Fo; | have seén 
pious Armenians in a land of hea. 
thenism, gathering around the frag. 
ments of their once pure faith, and 
amidst the worship of a hundred 
idols chaunting forth the praises of 
the one true God. Wherever I have 
been, amongst civilized or savage, | 
have found the temple dedicated to 
the worship of God inviolably sa 
cred to it alone,” &c. Mark you, 
dear reader, the astounding fact 
contained in these words. Catholic 
Layman is a traveled gentleman; 
yes, he has traveled. 

It will be remembered that Prof. 
Park, in his sermon, dreamed a 
dream. As it was somewhat omi- 
nous, Layman too has tried to 
dream. Inasmuch as we gave our 
readers the first dream, it is no 
more than fair that we should give 
them the other also. 


“ By day and by night I have ever be 
fore me the holy catholic church. Found 
ed upon the Rock of Ages, she rears her 
awful form, crested with the moss and 
mould of eighteen centuries. In earnest 
piety each massive block was hewn by 
chosen apostles of old; a mnartyr’s blood 
cements each firm-knit seam. Unnun 
bered saints, with prayerful hearts, but 
oft with aching limbs and bleeding hands, 
have built her mighty walls and piled her 
solid buttresses. Her tapering pinot 
cles, stretching heavenward, proclaim the 
Christian's hope, the Christian's am. 
Her lofty spire, raised like a warning fi» 
ger to the guilty world, holds on high the 
symbol of that death by which we 
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live, that the fainting wanderer on the 
waste of worldly life may see it from 
afar, and catch new hope from its gleam, 
remembering that as freely as that cross 
is given to the winds of heaven, so freely 
js rest offered in the sanctuary below to 
all who ‘travail and are heavy-laden.’ 
Within her ever-open portal stands a laver, 
whose heaven-blessed waters can cleanse the 
foulest stain that mankind ever bore. My- 
riads, through ages past, have assembled 
beneath her wide-spread roof; all human- 
ity may have refuge within her courts. 
Along her solemn aisles, the litanies of 
nations roll unceasingly, and from her 
spacious choir a countless sainthood 
chaunts its eucharistic hymn. On her al- 
tar lies a bloodless sacrifice, and in mystic 
form upon the patten and in the chalice, for 
our soul's meat and drink, she offers that 
body that for us once hung upon the curs- 
ed tree, and that blood that, to wash our 
sins, flowed from a Savior’s wounded 
side. Again, the Shekinah is on earth, 
and from her chancel pours its bright ef- 
fulgence, whilst ever and anon, through 
the vast pile, with trumpet’s tone, the 
Holy Spirit’s voice proclaims, ‘ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 

ord” ‘Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth!’”” &c. 

This is enough to show that our 
author has had his brains a little 
turned with the Oxford theology. 
He has certainly some Oxford books 
in his library, and they have wrought 
upon him the same effect which the 
reading of books of chivalry did on 
“the knights of the rueful counte- 
nance.” We recommend to his fe- 
male relations to look into the mat- 
ter. His mother or sister—a wife is 
out of the question—would do well 
to toss out of the window every 
book printed at Oxford which they 
find in his chamber. 

Is this the Episcopalianism of 
Massachusetts? Our friends who 
live near Boston sometimes tell us 
that it is a token of great simplicity 
in us to suppose, that the Episcopal 
sect with them is the same thing that 
it is in Connecticut; they even in- 
sist that there is no Puseyism in it 
atall. We have never been con- 
vinced by their testimony. We 
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more than suspect that the simpli- 
city is on their side. Undoubtedly 
it is very much for the interest of 
that sect just now, in Massachusetts, 
to represent itself as exceedingly 
evangelical. And if the pastors of 
Puritan churches, and theological 
professors in orthodox seminaries, 
will testify to the correctness of such 
a representation, and will at the 
same time talk mournfully about the 
“defects” of the Congregational 
system, it is very possible that Epis- 
copalianism in Massachusetts may 
become strong enough to show the 
same aspect there which it shows in 
the city of New York. This pam- 
phlet may perhaps be a fairer spe- 
cimen of Massachusetts Episcopali- 
anism than some readers in their 
simplicity might suppose. This Ca- 
tholic Layman is evidently a weak 
vessel, and therefore a leaky one. 
He writes frankly and consistently, 
and with no apparent suspicion that 
his views differ in the least from 
those of the clergy who have been 
and are his teachers. And yet the 
system of religion which this pam- 
phlet betrays, as held by its author, 
is not a jot more evangelical, not a 
hair’s breadth nearer to the system 
which Paul and Peter preached by 
inspiration, than that held by the 
New York Churchman. Is this the 
Episcopalian religion in Massachu- 
setts ? 

We hope that Bishop Eastburn or 
the standing committee of the dio- 
cese will settle this question, and 
if the Episcopal authority is not 
stringent enough to send Catholic 
Layman out of the diocese, that he 
be kindly advised that his zeal would 
do the church better service under 
the Lord Bishop of New Jersey, or 
the hero of the New York Conven- 
tion of °43. At all events, let us 
know what is the type of Episcopa- 
lianism in the Bay State. 
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The Philadelphia Riots. 





THE PHILADELPHIA RIOTS 


We are sorry to have such abun- 
dant materials for another article 
under this head. Scarcely had we 
chronicled the events of the “ three 
days” in May, before the southern 
section of Philadelphia became the 
scene of disturbances far more ap- 
palling in their character and results, 
than those which had already filled 
the public mind with astonishment 
and grief. After the Kensington ri- 
ots had been quelled, the belief was 
entertained that the reign of anar- 
chy was over, and that the law, once 
prostrate, had risen to assert its 
power, and to preserve the peace 
and safety of the community against 
any combination of wicked men. 
Still there were anxious forebodings 
in many minds, of worse evils yet 
tocome. It was felt that the tumult 
had subsided only on the removal 
of the exciting cause, and not at the 
bidding of a power which had but 
to awake from its slumbers to make 
the winds and waves obey it. It 
was felt that the same discordant 
elements still existed, and that oc- 
casions would not be wanting to 
bring them again into conflict. It 
was seen too, that the law having 
“aggravated its voice,” and shook 
its mane, did not mean to “ play the 
lion”? very long, or to be too rough 
with those who had fallen in its 
power. These forebodings there- 
fore were not without cause. 

Arrangements were made by the 
Native American party, for the cel- 
ebration of the fourth of July on a 
magnificent scale. When the day 


arrived, an imposing procession of 


thousands with music and banners 
with various devices illustrating the 
principles of the party, not except- 
ing the tattered flag, paraded through 
the principal streets of the city and 
districts, to a place selected in the 
suburbs for a rural festival. They 


even passed by the scene of the 
late riots, the band playing the sol. 
emn march for the dead, and the 
vast body moving in measured ca. 
dence to the muffled drum. Aj 
this was done without molestation 
from any quarter,—partly because 
the movement was conducted 
the principle of total abstinence; 
partly because the numbe ‘rs in the 
** Native American” ranks overaw- 
ed even the Irish bullies of Ken. 
sington ; and partly because the po- 
lice had taken extraordinary pre- 
cautions to prevent an outbreak, 
Late at night indeed, when the fes. 
tivities were over, a band of ruffians 
attacked a few individuals who were 
left upon the ground to guard the 
tents and furniture; but there was 
no evidence that these were Irish- 
men, and the affair though it pro- 
duced some excitement, led to no 
serious results. The citizens of 
Philadelphia were beginning to re- 
joice that a great crisis had been 
passed in safety. 

Meanwhile a Romish priest was 
secretly plotting mischief, or at 
least incautiously laying the train 
for another e xplosion. By referring 
to the plan of Philadelphia on p. 
471, the reader will observe a dis- 
trict marked 8S, beginning at South 
street, and extending down along 
the bank of the Delaware. This 
district, called Southwark, is with- 
out the limits of the city proper, 
and is under the jurisdiction of the 
sheriff of the county and a local 
board of aldermen. It is two or 
three we -s distant from Kensington. 
The Navy Yard is within this dis- 
wiet.. It is compactly built, and in- 
habited to a considerable extent by 
the lower classes of population ; and 
it has often been the theatre of pop- 
ular tumults. In Queen street in 
this district, between Second and 
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Third streets, stands a Roman Cath- 
olic church, known as the church of 
St. Philip de Neri. The priest of 
this church, a Mr. Dunn, under pre- 
text of having received an anony- 
mous letter threatening the destruc- 
tion of the building, caused several 
stands of arms to be carried into it 
for its defense. These muskets 
were obtained in part from the State 
Arsenal, with the consent of Gov- 
ernor Porter, his Excellency thus 
preparing the way for a second vis- 
it to Philadelphia in the capacity 
of commander-in-chief. How the 
chief magistrate of a great com- 
monwealth, who from his position 
might be presumed to have at least 
an ordinary degree of prudence and 
foresight, after having been called 
in person to quell a riot occasioned 
by the brutal assault of Irishmen 
upon American citizens, could fur- 
nish these Irishmen with deadly 
weapons to be used in future con- 
flicts, no one unaccustomed to the 
obliquities of Governor Porter’s ad- 
ministration could possibly under- 
stand. It is said that a military 
company was organized for the ex- 
press purpose of guarding St. Phil- 
ip’s church, of which a brother of 
the priest, as yet unnaturalized, was 
chosen captain ! The arming of ¢ 

church in the midst of a dense ahi 
ulation, in open day, when no dan- 
ger was apparent, produced of 
course a very general solicitude as 
to its design. It was an impolitic, 
if not an illegal act. ‘The common 
law indeed allows every man to de- 
fend his property, person or habita- 
tion to the last extremity, against a 
felonious assault. This right of de- 
fense necessarily involves the right 
of mi rking suitable preparations for 
defense. Judge King (in his charge 
to the grand jury in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, September 2d) 
extends this right of defense to “ cor- 
porations and other lawful associa- 
tions of citizens.” But this right, 
as we understand the common law, 
is guaranteed only in extreme ca- 
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ses, where it is plainly necessary to 
resort to it. Did any necessity ex- 
ist for converting St. Philip’s church 
into a fort? Was there any com- 
motion in the neighborhood threat- 
ening the building with destruction ? 
Was there any more reason for ap- 
prehending an assault upon it be- 
cause priest Dunn received an anon- 
ymous letter to that effect, than 
there was for apprehending the as- 
sassination of John Hughes because 
some unknown individual threatened 
to take his life? Why was not St. 
Philip’s church put under the pro- 
tection of the civil authorities, if it 
needed protection at all? ‘There 
can be no justification of the course 
adopted by the priest and his broth- 
er; it but provoked the assault they 
professed to fear. It has been af- 
firmed that the arming of the church 
was a scheme to excite disturbance ; 
but we can not take up with a mere 
conjecture. Whether designed to 
do so or not, it did excite a very 
general commotion in the vicinity. 
Numbers gathered around the build- 
ing on the afternoon of Friday, Ju- 
ly 5th, to inquire into the cause of 
a movement so strange. At eve- 
ning the crowd had become so large, 
that violence was apprehended, and 
the sheriff was sent for to disperse 
them. After searching the church, 
he brought out a few muskets, 
which he delivered over to the au- 
thorities of Southwark, and having 
appointed a committee of citizens 
to guard the building, he exhorted 
the multitude to retire. They did 
not finally disperse, however, till 
the appearance of a military com- 
pany upon the ground toward mid- 
night. This company (the City 
Guards, Capt. Hill) took possession 
of the church, and continued on duty 
through the night. A second search 
of the church, made under their su- 
pervision, resulted in the discovery of 
several additional muskets and fow- 
ling pieces, some of which were 
heavily loaded, together with a keg 
of powder and a box of cartridges. 
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On Saturday, the crowd reassem- 
bled, and increased through the day, 
as the news of the last night’s trans- 
actions spread over the city. The 
chief object of the multitude seem- 
ed to be to gratify curiosity, though 
many doubtless were bent upon dis- 
turbance. No violence occurred, 
however, during the day; but at 
evening, as some signs of turbu- 
lence became manifest, both the ci- 
vil and military forces were increas- 
ed, for the purpose of preserving 
order. After several vain attempts 
to disperse the assembly, Gen. Cad- 
wallader, whose promptness and en- 
ergy we have had occasion before 
to commend, gave the word to his 
troops to fire. But this was not done, 
till the greatest forbearance had 
been exercised, and every attempt 
to clear the thronged streets peace- 
ably had failed, nor till the soldiers 
themselves had been subjected to 
repeated insults from the mob. 
The word, however, was not obey- 
ed. Just as it was given, Mr. 


Charles Naylor, an ex-member of 


Congress, stepped forward, and ex- 
claimed, “No, don’t fire! don’t 
fire!’ Gen. Cadwallader immedi- 
ately had Mr. Naylor arrested and 
confined under guard, in one of the 
basement rooms of the church. Mr. 
Naylor has published a letter, in 
which he attempts to justify this in- 
terference, on the ground that there 
was no necessity for firing, that the 
sheriff had not authorized it, and that 
Gen. Cadwallader was intoxicated. 
We can not enter into the merits of 
his defense. Gen. Cadwallader may 
have been intoxicated, or he may 
simply have been excited at the 
new and extraordinary circumstan- 
ces in which he was placed. We 
regret that he exhibited so much of 
that common vice of military men, 
profanity. Gen. Cadwallader may 
have transcended his powers; it 


may have been difficult for him to 
determine exactly what his powers 
were ; he may even have manifest- 
ed an overbearing spirit; or he 
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may simply have felt the necessity 
of strong and vigorous action, and 
have exhibited the decision which 
the occasion required. It would 
seem from Mr. Naylor’s own admis. 
sion, that the sheriff, to whom the 
general was subordinate, had sane. 
tioned his determination to fire, by 
telling him to “fire low.” Mr, 
Naylor claims that he, as one of the 
sheriff's posse, had equal authority 
with Gen. Cadwallader, and that, 
knowing the sheriff’s will, he coun- 
termanded the general’s order. But 
there is one feature of Mr. Naylor’s 
defense which strikes us unfavora- 
bly; we mean the peculiar stress 
which he lays upon the danger to 
which the sheriff would have been 
exposed from the fire, as he had 
gone on before the troops with his 
civil posse, to endeavor to disperse 
the crowd. Mr. N. alludes to this 
circumstance several times with em- 
phasis. He endeavors to show also 
how highly his services were appre- 
ciated by the sheriff, and by this sort 
of spe cial pleading, to secure himself 
from odium. We hope the whole 
affair will have a strict legal investi- 
gation. As to the necessity for fir- 
ing, we believe that it did then exist, 
and that if Gen. Cadwallader’s order 
had been obeyed, the awful scenes 
of the succeeding night would not 
have transpired. 

Mr. Naylor was confined in the 
church, a close prisoner, till Sabbath 
noon. The mob without became 
clamorous for his deliverance, and 
resolved to rescue him by force. 
For this purpose, they procured one 
or two pieces of cannon, which they 
loaded heavily with slugs, and point 
ed against the building. Not suc- 
ceeding in making a breach with 
these, they constructed a rude bat- 
tering-ram, with which they assailed 
the principal door of the church, and 
they would soon have forced it open, 
had not the officer > charge conclu- 
ded to release Mr. Naylor from cus 
tody. The appearance of Mr. N 
in front of the church was pew 
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with loud and prolonged applause, 
and he was followed to his residence 
by thousands, who cheered him at 
every step. Mr. N. deprecates the 
violence of the mob, in seeking his 
deliverance, though he maintains 
that his confinement was unlawful, 
and attributes the excitement of the 
populace solely to the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of Gen. Cadwallader.— 
There is no doubt that in counter- 
manding the order to fire, Mr. N. 
acted from the impulse of humane 
feeling at the moment, and not from 
any wish to interfere with the duties 
or authority of others; but it is 
plain that if the necessity for firing 
existed, so that Gen. Cadwallader 
was fairly authorized to give the 
command, such an interference was 
an act of presumption which de- 
served to be severely reprimanded. 
Neither Gen. Cadwallader nor the 
sheriff were on the ground when 
Mr. Naylor was released. 

The mob were not satisfied with 
the deliverance of Mr. Naylor. It 
did not suit them, that a military 
force should be stationed in the 
church to overawe the sovereign 
people ; especially as that force 
consisted in part of a company 
of Irish volunteers, the Hibernia 
Greens. After some parley it was 
agreed by those having charge 
of the building, that the Hibernia 
Greens should be dismissed and 
should march from the ground with 
their arms reversed and unprimed. 
Some collision took place between 
them and the mob, which resulted 
in the serious injury of several indi- 
viduals on both sides. But when 
willa mob be satisfied ? The more 
they gain, the more will they de- 
mand. Not content with the sur- 
render of Mr. Naylor and the with- 
drawal of the soldiers, they now 
meditated the destruction of the 
church which they had solemnly 
promised to keep inviolate. By the 
firing of a cannon and the strokes 
of a heavy piece of timber, they 
made a slight breach in one of the 


walls, through which great numbers 
entered the building. An attempt 
was soon made to set it on fire; 
but through the vigilance of a num- 
ber of the Native American party, 
who volunteered to protect it, the 
property was saved from destruc- 
tion. Intelligence of this outrage 
having been conveyed to head quar- 
ters, the first brigade of volunteers 
under Gen. Cadwallader, compri- 
sing some fifteen or twenty compa- 
nies then on parade, was ordered to 
repair to the scene of tumult. Gen. 
Cadwallader arrived on the ground 
about 7 P. M., took possession of 
the church, and arranged the va- 
rious artillery companies with their 
field-pieces so as to command the 
adjacent streets. As the alarm bells 
had been sounded, an immense 
concourse from all parts of the city 
and districts had been drawn to- 
gether by curiosity, a much greater 
number probably than could have 
been assembled on any day but the 
Sabbath. Orders were given that 
Queen street should be cleared from 
Second to Third street, and military 
companies were posted at each of 
those streets to overawe the multi- 
tude. So large a mass, however, 
could not be moved by a word. 
Resistance was offered to the troops 
stationed at the corner of Second 
and Queen streets (the City Guards, 
Capt. Hill;) their guns were seized 
by the mob; their officers were se- 
verely injured by blows and mis- 
siles; their line was about to be 
broken when they discharged their 
muskets and killed or wounded 
seven or eight persons. This un- 
expected result greatly exasperated 
the hitherto fearless and triumphant 
mob. An eye-witness, who himself 
narrowly escaped a death wound 
from the first fire, informs us that 
it was succeeded by the most in- 
tense excitement—men running in 
all directions and calling for guns, 
and the most respectable citizens of 
Southwark joining in the cry for 
revenge. The citizen soldiery who 
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had been severely censured for not 
firing upon the mob in Kensington, 
were now regarded as assassins for 
having performed their painful duty 
in the last extremity. The rioters 
soon procured fire arms in great 
abundance, among which were two 
or three cannon taken from vessels 
lying at the wharves. With these 
they returned the fire of the sol- 
diery, taking advantage of the in- 
creasing darkness, or secreting them- 
selves in the neighboring houses or 
alleys. What a Sabbath was this, 
for this land of the Gospel! This 
civil war raged till after midnight, 
when it was terminated by the cap- 
ture of the cannon from the rioters 
by a troop of cavalry. It was an 
awful night!—a night long to be 
remembered in Philadelphia. The 
first roar of the cannon was re- 
sponded to by shrieks and groans 
from a thousand habitations. None 
knew on whom the murderous iron 
had executed its fatal commission. 
A husband, a father, a son, a broth- 
er, a friend, drawn thicker to wit- 
ness the contest, might even now 
be weltering in his blood. ‘Those 
residing near the scene fled pre- 
cipitately from their dwellings, or 
took refuge in the cellars beneath 
them ;—one man looking from his 
window was instantly killed! The 
heavy booming of artillery as it 
broke upon the stillness of the night, 
was the knell of death to many 
distant household. The streets ial 
ing to the hospital were sprinkled 
with the blood of the wounded 
and dying. When we consider that 
this was not a battle with a foreign 
invader, nor between two classes of 
citizens, as in Kensington, but be- 
tween the officers of the law and 
the population, we shall search in 
vain for a scene so appalling in the 
annals of our country. 

It is with gratitude that we record 
the fact, that this terrible conflict 


resulted in the loss of but few lives. 
A declivity in the street caused the 
grape shot from the field pieces of 
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the artillery companies to range 
above the heads of the distant 
crowds, while the cannon of the 
rioters being poorly mounted, often 
missed its aim. A most cruel de. 
sign on the part of the rioters was 
providentially defeated. Ropes were 
stretched across the street in front 
of their cannon to intercept the cay- 
alry. ‘These were not seen in the 
darkness and several horses were 
thrown down. ‘The gun was pointed 
at this confused and helpless mass 
of men and horses, but * hung fire,” 
and was soon after seized by the 
troop. 

The events of the night were of 
course the topic of anxious and ex- 
cited conversation the next day. 
The tone of public opinion was at 
first unfavorable to the military. 
The proclamation of the sheriff, 
summoning * every able bodied cit- 
izen to aid in restoring the public 
peace,” was feebly responded to. 
It seemed for awhile that anarchy 
would engulph the entire popula- 
tion. The rioters met in open day 
as an organized body, and sent a 
deputation to the sheriff demanding 
the withdrawal of the troops from 
Southwark. The demand was not 
complied with as made by them, but 
upon the representation of the ma- 
gistracy of the district, that they 
could preserve order, on that con- 
dition, the military were  with- 
drawn. We fear that after all, this 
was an unfortunate compromise ; 
we fear that the point has been 
fatally conceded to the inhabitants 
of Southwark, that riots within their 
district shall not be quelled by force 
of arms, however necessary. ‘That 
district was in a state of rebellion; 
that rebellion was subdued by com- 
promise, i. e. it was not subdued at 
all. We fear that Southwark will 
hereafter be the rendezvous of dis- 
orderly and factious spirits, not 
only from all parts of Philadelphia, 
but from neighboring cities, and 
will be the seat of anarchy and fre- 
quent civil war. 
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But though public sentiment was 
at first condemnatory of the mili- 
tary, as the circumstances in which 
they acted came to be better under- 
stood, a gradual reaction took place 
in their favor, and they were sus- 
tained by the great body of their 
fellow-citizens. ‘The tardiness of 
many in properly appreciating the 
services of those who hazarded their 
lives for the support of law and 
order, is to our minds one of the 
most unfavorable features of this 
whole transaction. It is manifest 
that the soldiers performed their 
painful duty with extreme reluc- 
tance, and only for the public good. 
Shall they be reproached for that 
which entitles them to lasting honor ? 

Troops now came pouring in 
from all parts of the State, till they 
could be numbered by thousands. 
The Governor again took up his 
quarters in the city, which wore the 
appearance of a garrisoned town. 
The maneuvering of the troops by 
day, the relieving of the guard, the 
passing of the watchword by night, 
made Philadelphia appear more like 
Quebec or Montreal, than the staid 
city of Quakers. Under cover of 
this imposing force, several import- 
ant arrests were made and general 
quiet was restored. In the first ex- 
citement, a messenger was even 
dispatched to the President to obtain 
the aid of United States troops, but 
as the request did not emanate from 
the Governor of the State, it was 
very properly refused. Had it been 
necessary however, the whole avail- 
able force of the United States could 
have been brought in to suppress 
the insurrection. This shows us 
that the resources of government 
may be adequate to any emergency. 

The Court of Quarter Sessions 
began the investigation of the South- 
wark riot or rebellion on the 2d of 
September. It remains for that tri- 
bunal to vindicate the outraged law 
by prompt and decided action. 

If we seek for the cause of these 
melancholy disturbances, we find it 


proximately in the arming of St. 
Philip’s church. In the inflamed 
state of the public mind, this act 
was well fitted to provoke fresh 
deeds of violence. There was good 
reason to fear and to complain of 
the organization of a large number 
Irish Catholics into a military com- 
pany well furnished with arms, in 
view of the belligerent spirit ex- 
hibited by the same class in Ken- 
sington. Much indignation was 
aroused by the deception practiced 
by the priest during the searching 
of the church. This deception, it is 
said, was connived at by the sheriff ; 
but this accusation rests partly on 
the testimony of that ubiquitary, 
John Smith, whom the police have 
most preposterously attempted to 
identify as one of the rioters. It is 
due to the sheriff to say, that he 
discharged the duties of his office 
much more promptly and impar- 
tially in Southwark than in Ken- 
sington. 

Southwark was in a state of en- 
tire peacefulness during the Ken- 
sington riots. No disposition to mo- 
lest the Catholics had been evinced 
in that district prior to the 5th of 
July. The Catholics brought these 
evils on themselves and the com- 
munity. 

Several ill-advised movements, 
or unfortunate occurrences (which 
could not perhaps have been fore- 
seen) contributed to heighten the 
turbulence of the mob. For exam- 
ple. An Irish company were ap- 
pointed to guard the church; the 
troops generally were summoned 
from the city proper, and as the 
political character of Southwark dif- 
fers widely from that of the city, it 
was an additional cause of irrita- 
tion, that the aristocracy of the lat- 
ter had come to teach the demo- 
cracy of the former to keep the 
laws, by sword and cannon. This 
feeling was heightened by the de- 
cided and perhaps arbitrary tone 
and proceedings of the Brigadier 
General. Then too, the first fire 
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of the soldiers unfortunately took 
effect on some popular leaders of 
the Native American party, who had 
rendered essential service in pre- 
serving the church from destruc- 
tion through the day. But who 
could foresee or provide for these 
things ? 

Among the remoter causes of 
these disturbances we notice first, 
the recent triumph of the mob in 
Kensington and in the city proper, 
their successful resistance to the 
authorities, and the dilatory progress 
of justice against the offenders. Had 
the mob been fired upon in Ken- 
sington, had an example been 
promptly made of the leaders in the 
riot there, the Southwark rebellion 
would never have been known. 

Still farther back, however, we 
find the cause of this rebellion—the 
worst feature of it—in erroneous 
views of the constitution of society, 
and the value of law. Law is look- 
ed upon by many as being opposed 
to freedom, instead of being its 
strength and stay. We must have 
government in order to be free, for 
there is no freedom in anarchy. 
Now the people of Southwark felt 
themselves aggrieved by the meas- 
ures adopted by the civil authorities 
to preserve the peace. They pre- 
ferred as the “sovereign people” to 
meet in mass and agree to keep the 
peace on their own terms. They 
attempted to dictate to the constitu- 
ted guardians of the law. Their 
only duty was submission ; their in- 
subordination was rebellion; when 
persisted in against the supreme au- 
thority of the state, it was in every 
individuai case no less a crime than 
treason. The principle assumed by 
them tends only to anarchy; it 
would subvert the foundations of 
society, and demonstrate to the 
world the impossibility of sustain- 
ing a republican government. Our 
constitutions, charters, laws, are the 
bulwarks of freedom against the 
waves of popular or party tumult. 
If the “ people,” i.e. the majority 


of to-day, may sweep away these 
ancient landmarks, bid defiance to 
the existing government, abolish 
law at their caprice, and on the 
ruins of experience, order, truth, 
justice, faith, erect their own rude 
and hasty structure, to be over- 
thrown by the majority of to-mor-. 
row,—it were better to live under 
the iron rod of despotism than in 
such a chaos of conflicting elements. 
Yet the doctrine has been broached 
even in New England, not that the 
people in their sober judgment, ex- 
pressed through the appropriate 
channel, may revise their constitu- 
tion and laws, but that the uncer. 
tain, fluctuating majority, may at 
any time take the power in their 
own hands, and regardless of con- 
stitution or laws, administer the 
government to suit themselves. The 
advocacy of such a doctrine betrays 
an utter recklessness of moral obli- 
gation ; a disregard of those solemn 
and sacred compacts, without which 
society would be a bedlam, and gov- 
ernment a nullity. We must check 
this licentious spirit or it will prove 
our ruin. 

The recent riots have aroused the 
citizens of Philadelphia to the ne- 
cessity of strengthening their gov- 
ernment. <A thorough reformation 
has taken place in the police de- 
partment. A complete civil and 
military organization exists, ade- 
quate it is hoped to the preservation 
of the peace in any emergency. 
Yet every such organization must 
be defective till all the local gov- 
ernments are consolidated in one. 
This needful reform we fear will 
always be defeated by sectional 
jealousies. 

Whether there will be a repetition 
of these disgraceful riots we can 
not foresee. Now that it is known 
that a mob will be put down by force 
of arms, that blood has been seen 
to flow in the enforcement of the 
laws, we think that there is less dan- 
ger of their occurrence than here- 
tofore. The court now sitting in 
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judgment upon those implicated in 
the riots, can do much to inspire 
the populace with a salutary dread. 
Yet after all, we apprehend at no 
distant period, perhaps at the next 
general election, a bloody collision 
between the Native American party 
and the Irish Catholics. Meanwhile 
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we wait for further developments of 
divine Providence. We doubt not 
that God has some deep and wise 
design in these events; a design 
momentous in its bearings on the 
welfare of our country, and on the 
state and prospects of Romanism 
here and throughout the world. 


PLUTARCH ON THE DELAY OF THE DEITY. 


Piurarcu deserves to be counted 
among the best moral writers of an- 
tiquity. For this eminence he is in- 
debted partly to his lively moral 
feelings and his habits of self-inspec- 
tion, and partly to his learning,which 
brought him into acquaintance with 
the ethical writings of earlier phi- 
losophers, and supplied him with a 
vast mass of historical illustrations. 
He is far from being a very profound 
philosopher, nor is he a very exact 
historian. ‘The rhetorical tendency 
is quite as apparent in his writings 
as the philosophical one ; and if an 
anecdote can be made to play a good 
part, its accuracy is not very strictly 
inquired into. But on the other 
hand, he is always entertaining and 
instructive, more practical in the aim 
of his writings than most of the an- 
cients, and excelled by few or none 
of them in a certain religiousness of 
mind. This trait of his character, 
and the age in which he lived, will 
explain his relations to philosophy. 
He was inclined to believe in the 
gods of his country, purified of 
course of those gross stains which 
the fables of the poets had attached 
tothem. He lived before the orien- 
talizing tendency had given birth to 
the new Platonism, or rather at a time 
when the germs of the new system 
were beginning to appear at Alex- 
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andria. Hence though, as might be 
expected from his character, a Pla- 
tonist substantially, he partakes in 
some degree of the spirit of the age, 
and stands between the founder of 
the academy and the superstitious 
transcendental philosophers of the 
second century after Christ. 

The short treatise “ on the delay 
of the Deity in punishing the wick- 
ed,” is one of the most practically 
useful among the numerous works 
of Plutarch. It is an attempt to vin- 
dicate the ways of God to men—to 
show the reasons for a system of 
things under which, according to a 
Greek proverb, “ the millstones of 
the gods grind slow, but grind fine.” 
It opens as if in the midst of a dis- 
cussion. An Epicurean had just 
left the company, after discharging 
his bolts at divine Providence, and 
had filled the minds of Plutarch’s 
friends with perplexity and scepti- 
cism. The slowness with which di- 
vine justice strikes its victim, was 
the point where the objections 
against Providence were strongest 
and most distressing. Such delay, 
if the sufferer from other men’s 
crimes is considered, only depresses 
him, and makes him feel that there 
is no power above, ready to take his 
part. An immediate vindication of 
his rights would keep him from be- 
ing trampled upon in more than a 
single instance. But of what con- 
solation or use is it to him, if, after 
a long time, nay, perhaps after his 
death, his oppressor is overtaken by 
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what may be the punishment of 
sins? Such delay it is that embold- 
ens evil men in their career of guilt ; 
for the fruit and advantage of wrong- 
doing is ripe, and lies before their 
feet, while punishment comes up 
slowly and far behind the enjoy- 
ment. And if the effect on the 
worker of evil himself is considered, 
such delay prevents the recognition 
of divine Providence. He discon- 
nects his sin and suffering, on ac- 
count of their separation in time, 
views what befalls him as calamity 
rather than as punishment, and thus 
receives no profit. How wouid a 
horse learn to correct a trick of 
stumbling, if the check or the stroke 
of the whip should be used long af- 
ter the wrong step was made? So 
too the check upon wickedness, to 
be effectual, must be immediate ; 
otherwise, that will be referred to 
chance which was due to divine 
foresight, and there will appear to 
be no evil attendant on transgression 
at all. 

Plutarch sustains the part of de- 
fender of Providence against these 
objections. He begins with alledg- 
ing the ignorance of men in divine 
things as an excuse for what may 
appear not sufficiently certain in his 
argument. If it is difficult for one 
who is not of the faculty to under- 
stand the measures of a physician, 
much more must it be for a mortal 
to affirm aught else of God, save 
that, knowing best the fit time of ad- 
ministering the medicine for iniquity, 
he uses punishment like a drug in 
different doses and at different times, 
according to his knowledge of the 
the case. 

After this argument from the 
weakness of the human intellect, 
Plutarch advances the main consid- 
erations upon his side of the ques- 
tion. And first, one chief object, 
says he, at which God aims in the 
arrangement of things, is to pre- 
sent his own actions as a pattern to 
men for their imitation. Were he 
to punish workers of evil at once, 


he would of course make no mis- 
take, or feel no regret; but how 
sadly would men go wrong, if, in 
imitating such conduct of the Deity, 
they should avenge themselves on 
the spot, without reflection or exa- 
mination! It is to prevent this wild 
and savage violence of self-vindica- 
tion, that, in the management of the 
world, a contrary course has been 
pursued. God is slow to punish, for 
one reason, among others, to make 
us forbearing,—to separate in us the 
feeling of being injured from the 
punishment of the injurer, by an 
interval of time. If examples of 
philosophical mildness in curbing 
the temper, when narrated, have an 
effect, how much more ought the 
example of God to establish the con- 
viction in men’s minds, that mildness 
and long-suffering are truly divine 
virtues ! 

Plutarch next vindicates the delay 
of divine justice, by considering the 
variety of characters among the 
wicked, and the opposite ends con- 
sequently to be reached by punish- 
ing them. Some are beyond the 
reach of cure and reformation: 
these are cut off, and hurried out 
of life. To others, who have sin- 
ned “ from ignorance of good rather 
than preference of evil, he gives 
space to change. But if they per- 
sist in wrong-doing, he visits them 
with vengeance also; for he has no 
fear that, owing to his delay, they 
will escape from his hands.” And 
with this it is to be taken in con- 
nexion how many changes of life 
there are. Even tyrants have left 
their first courses and become just 
rulers. Great minds, if they go 
wrong at all, are apt to go greatly 
wrong at first; but if, like the richest 
wild land, which bears the thickest 
underbrush, they are once reclaim- 
ed, they furnish the strongest soil for 
every virtue. And to this it should 


be added, that such men, by being 
spared, are often most serviceable 
to others. Sometimes this service 
consists in their being instruments 
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of wrath upon guilty nations, used 
by God to correct the vices of oth- 
ers, and then punished for their own. 
Sometimes their lives are needed by 
their country: their position or tal- 
ents are such as to render them in- 
dispensable in securing liberty or op- 
posing an armed enemy. And of- 
ten this benefit is first rendered by 
their descendants, who would not 
have existed if the Deity had been 
quick to punish. 

This delay again often enables 
the Deity to choose a time and way 
of punishing, which produces the 
greatest and most desirable impres- 
sion. How striking a display of di- 
vine retribution, that Calippus,whose 

—* horror-striking blade 


Drawn in defiance of the gods, had laid 
The noble Syracusan low in dust,” 


should die by the same weapon, 
wielded too as he wielded it against 
Dion, by a pretended friend. His- 
tory is full of such instances, which 
make themselves remembered by 
the divine dex talionis which they 
imply. ‘The Lord is known by the 
judgment which he executeth, when 
the foot of the wicked is taken in the 
net which they hid. 

All this is said on the supposition 
that there is delay in punishing the 
wicked. Butin an important sense, 
and according to the truest way of 
looking at the thing, there is none. 
The wicked are punished as soon as 
they begin todo evil. Their suffer- 
ing is not the follower, but the com- 
panion of their faults. As a male- 
factor bears his cross* upon his body 
to the place of execution, so evil “a 
skillful contriver of a miserable life” 
devises for itself and out of itself its 
instrument of vengeance, which the 
wicked man thus carries with him. 
We are like children who admire the 
kings on the stage in robes of gold 
tissue or purple, until they see them 
dying by the poniard or the flames. 





* This is one of the few allusions in 
the heathen writers to the custom of the 
criminal bearing his own cross. 


But this outbreaking of justice is 
not punishment, but only the last 
stroke of punishment. The wicked 
live in pain all their days. They 
suffer, “not after a long time, but 
during a long time, longer but not 
later punishment. Nor are they 
smitten when grown old, but grow 
old whilst smitten,* And all this 
while too they are in a prison from 
which they can notescape. As we 
should not say of a malefactor shut 
up for execution, that he is not pun- 
ished until his head is cut off; so we 
should not say of them that all the 
fears and regrets and other painful 
emotions which they feel, are only 
precursors of their doom, but rather 
that they are part of that doom itself. 
Hence, if the soul ceased to be after 
death, it should be thought that those 
among the wicked who are speedily 
punished and cut off in the act of 
crime, are more kindly dealt with 
than those who are reserved for the 
slow and lingering torture which an 
evil life brings with it. 

Such is the refutation of a part of 
the charges against the system of 
Providence. ‘There is another re- 
maining—that the sins of parents 
are visited upon their children. If 
the parent has already suffered his 
deserts, why exact the debt a second 
time from his posterity? If he has 
not, why spare the guilty, and put 
the innocent in his place? Such 
imputation has indeed been the prac- 
tice of the Greek race, and has been 
sanctioned by the oracles of the 
gods; but its justice does not ap- 
pear. 

In reply to this charge, Plutarch 
observes, in the first place, that all 
feel pleasure and approbation when 
a man’s good deeds redound to the 
advantage of his posterity. But if 
the consequences of meritorious ac- 
tions can thus pass over from one 


* The greatest excellence of the Greek 
language, the variety and power of its 
participles, appears here in the original. 
obdi yngdcavris inodacSncay GAN iyngacay xo- 
Aag duevor. 
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person to others connected with him, 
why may not those of bad actions ? 
Again, this system of things ought 
not to excite greater wonder than 
we feel upon observing other re- 
markable powers and influences in 
nature, whose causes lie hid from 
us. It is no less strange that the 
plague flies from Ethiopia to Ath- 
ens, than that a remo‘e ancestor 
brings evils on his race. We are 
startled by intervals of time, by the 
lapse of generations, but not by 
distance of place, when sickness 
spreads itself from its fountain head 
to far countries. 

But, besides this, there is a real 
unity in nations and races, which 
renders it proper that in regard to 
punishment they should be treated 
as wholes, and a running account of 
justice be kept up with them. You 
might with more reason deny the 
identity of a man, and say that he 
is one person in boyhood, another 
in youth, and a third in old age, than 
the unity of a nation, until at least 
that kind of society which consti- 
tutes the nation be dissolved. The 
changes of individuals, outward and 
inward, are much greater than those 
to which states are ordinarily subject. 
A state, then, must be treated as one, 
in a system of rewards and punish- 
ments, or else all things must be di- 
vested of reality, and an uncertain* 
flux take the place of stability and 
permanence. The same unity is, 
with even greater reason, asserted 
of arace. For the ancestor and 
descendant are not related to one 
another as the fabricant and his 
work: the offspring arises out of, 
not merely by means of the progen- 
itor, and carries down a part of him 








* Plutarch had not the light which irra- 
diated the mind of the apostle of democ- 
racy, who thought that the forms of gov- 
ernment ought not to be considered bind- 
ing upon a people more than about a score 
of years, at which time the majority of 
those who framed the government would 
be extinct ; thus making, as some one has 
well said, the life of a nation a few years 
shorter than that of a horse. 


after he dies. If this is true, suc. 
cessive generations may be treated 
as one in a system of rewards, with. 
out impugning divine justice. And 
indeed, says Plutarch,—making his 
own certain incorrect Platonic views 
of the end of punishment,—if what 
is useful be just, and punishment be 
remedial, what is more just than to 
cure one part by the suffering of an- 
other, as when a physician opens a 
vein to cure the ophthalmia ? What 
is more likely to deter a bad man 
from doing evil, than the dread of 
entailing calamity upon his poster- 
ity? Or what better discipline can 
there be for that posterity, than, 
when they have inherited the evil of 
their ancestor, to be sobered and 
amended by eating the fruit of the 
curse which he brought upon them. 
This inherited evil is often stemmed 
in its immanent state by the Deity, 
while we, who look at and punish 
what is obvious in actions, would 
wait until some manifestation of ini- 
quity had done harm to the individ- 
ual himself and to others. And if 
thus a person sprung of bad ances- 
tors is reformed, the curse stops 
with him; he passes by a kind of 
adoption out of the family of sin, 
although not so entirely but that, if 
the qualities running through him 
break out again in crimes among his 
descendants, they may still feel the 
influence of a remote ancestor’s 
transgression. 

To enforce these views, Plutarch 
introduces, at the close of his dis- 
course, after the manner of Plato, 
but without his elegance, an account 
of a reprobate who was stunned by 
a fall from a high place, and sup- 
posed to be dead, but who recovered 
about the time of his funeral. Mean- 
while the man’s soul passed into the 
invisible world, and saw the various 
conditions of the wicked, and the 
punishments which they there en- 
dure. It is unnecessary to dwell up- 
on this mythical narrative, which 
was probably intended by Plutarch 
himself to set forth his views in an- 
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other form. We will only add, 
that of all transgressors, those who 
brought harm upon their posterity 
fared the worst. After enduring a 
term of punishment for their own 
crimes, they went through a second, 
for the ill they had handed down. 
As for the man himself who saw 
these things in his trance, like Peter 
Bell, he “forsook his crimes, re- 
nounced his folly,’ and * became 
a good and honest man.” 

Such is, in brief, Plutarch’s vin- 
dication of divine justice, and it will 
be readily allowed to be about as 
good a one as a Christian divine 
could make. It is evident, howev- 
er, that he was a heathen and an 
idolater, and probably knew less 
about Christianity than his contem- 
porary Tacitus did about the Jews. 
His views appear to be simply such 
as must suggest themselves to a seri- 
ous, reflecting mind, when the no- 
tions of Providence, justice, guilt and 
punishment, are once admitted. So 
true is it that the ways of God vin- 


dicate themselves to man, even 
in the darkness of heathenism, 
and render him without excuse 


if he quarrels with the system of 
things. 

We have only space to add, that 
this treatise has been edited from 
the best text, and with a body of ju- 
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dicious explanatory notes by Prof. 
Hackett. As the style of Plutarch 
is full of allusions and somewhat in- 
volved, and the text after all faulty 
in passages, more than usual expla- 
nation was needed in preparing the 
treatise for the purposes of the stu- 
dent; and accordingly Mr. H. has 
applied himself laboriously and suc- 
cessfully to the task. The philolo- 
gical remarks show acquaintance 
with classical Greek, and with the 
best German helps in that depart- 
ment. Indeed it would seem that 
no where in our country are the Ger- 
man fountains earlier and more fa- 
miliarly visited than at the Baptist 
Seminary at Newton. As the edi- 
tion was intended especially for the 
benefit of theological students, the 
references are frequent to the Scrip- 
tures, both for the purpose of illus- 
trating the opinions of Plutarch, and 
of explaining points of style and 
grammar. ‘To such readers it will 
commend itself, and we ask a pe- 
rusal of it also from disbelievers 
who read Greek, if there are any 
such: we ask them to take notice, 
as they read, that what they find 
fault with the Scriptures for, is re- 
ceived and defended by a heathen 
philosopher. If admitted by Jew 
and Gentile, is it not pretty likely 
to be true ? 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Young Pastor’s Guide, or Lec- 
tures on Pastoral Duties; by 
Enocu Ponp, D. D., Professor 
in the Theological Seminary, Ban- 


gor. 


Tus is the work of one who is 
well known in the community, and 
who would never offer any thing to 
the public that would not be read 
with pleasure and profit. ‘The 
Young Pastor’s Guide,” will be in- 
teresting chiefly to that class of per- 


sons for whom it is particularly de- 
signed, and to such it will be a use- 
ful companion. 

The object of the author is to as- 
sist young clergymen to qualify 
themselves for the proper discharge 
of pastoral duties. A settled min- 
ister sustains to his people the two- 
fold relation of preacher and pas- 
tor. Both of these relations are in- 
teresting and important, and it is 
necessary to his highest usefulness 
that he should combine in himself 
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the peculiar qualifications that ap- 
propriately belong to these two de- 
partments of ministerial labor. His 
collegiate and theological education 
affects chiefly the discipline of the 
intellect, establishes his religious 
opinions, and prepares him for the 
duties of the pulpit. For the ac- 
quisition of other equally necessary 
ministerial qualifications, he is too 
often left to the guidance of his 
own good sense, his intercourse with 
other ministers, and the teachings 
of his own not unfrequently painful 
experience. Young clergymen, in 
assuming the charge of a parish, 
have much to learn respecting the 
practical duties of the ministry, and 
much of their knowledge must be 
derived from experience rather than 
from books and teachers; but the 
experience of practical men, em- 
bodied as it is in the work of which 
we are now speaking, may aid them 
essentially in fitting themselves for 
the various duties that belong pecu- 
liarly to the pastoral relation. ‘This 
is the object of the “ Young Pastor’s 
Guide ;” and when we consider how 
many clergymen are good preach- 
ers, but very imperfect pastors, we 
do not hesitate to say that the writer 
will have done a valuable service to 
the Christian church, if his work 
shall become a part of every young 
clergyman’s library. 

In point of scope, the work is suf- 
ficiently extensive, and not too much 
so. The subjects are embraced 
within twenty-seven lectures, and 
include every thing, or nearly every 
thing, concerning which the young 
pastor needs advice in the incipien- 
cy of his ministerial labors. He 
will find in it something applicable 
to almost every variety of circum- 
stances, and will do well to consult 
it in all cases of doubt and perplex- 
ity. 

In the treatment of the various 
topics, the author is for the most 
part very judicious, avoiding ab- 
struse and unnecessary discussion 
of disputed points, and expressing 


or withholding his private opinions 
with a strict regard to the nature 
and design of the work. From qa 
few of his opinions we might dis. 
sent, but not on any topic of funda. 
mental importance. We should not 
agree with him, for instance, in the 
opinion that it is a pastor’s duty to 
become a member of the church 
with which he is connected as a 
minister. Not that it would be 
wrong in him to do so, if he or his 
church desire it; but it is not in- 
cumbent upon him as a duty to stand 
to the church in a twofold relation, 
as member by the usual forms of 
admission to membership, and as 
pastor by election and regular in- 
stallation according to the usage of 
the Congregational churches. We 
are not aware of any special advan- 
tages in such a relation, nor of any 
practical disadvantages in the ab- 
sence of it. We think that the 
ends of discipline do not require it, 
the case of the clergyman men- 
tioned by Dr. Pond to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In the absence of 
any specific direction in Scripture 
on this subject, propriety may be 
regarded as a sufficient rule of con- 
duct. We do not however object to 
it, if any minister chooses, either 
from his own desire or that of his 
church, to connect himself with his 
church in the ordinary forms of ad- 
mission to membership. 

The lectures that are devoted to 
revivals of religion are full of sound 
views and of good advice. ‘They 
may be read with advantage by the 
experienced as well as the inexpe- 
rienced pastor. There are no cir- 
cumstances in which a Christian 
minister needs more wisdom, a deep- 
er knowledge of human nature, of 
the workings of the human mind in 
all its varied states, and of the 
means by which the Spirit of God 
operates upon it, than amid the ex- 
citing scenes of a religious awaken- 
ing. At such times especially the 
responsibilities of pastors are over- 
whelming. In connection with this, 
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the question of employing evange- 
lists, or as they are more properly 
called, revivalists by profession, is 
discussed at length. The effects of 
their labors both upon the churches 
and upon the evangelists themselves, 
are, as we think, well and truly 
portrayed, and the conclusion arri- 
yed at, that modern evangelism is 
without warrant from Scripture, 
and is a dangerous influence in the 
churches. 

In conclusion we will say that the 
“ Young Pastor’s Guide” (and it is 
the highest recommendation that 
such a book can have) is distinguish- 
ed by good plain common sense, 
and will be useful to all, but espe- 
cially to our young ministers. 





The Literary Remains of the Rev. 
Jonathan Maxcy, D. D., second 
President of Brown University, 
R. I.; late President of Union 
College, N. Y.; and of the 
South Carolina College, S. C., 
with a Memoir of his life. By 
Romeo Etron, D. D., late Pro- 
fessor of the Latin and Greek 
Languages and Literature, in 
Brown University. New York: 
published by A. V. Blake, 1844. 
pp. 452, Svo. 


Tus neatly printed volume con- 
tains more than its title indicates. 
It actually embraces memoirs, with 
all the published works, of the three 
first presidents of Brown University 
or Rhode Island College ; namely, 
President James Manning, D. D., 
President Jonathan Maxcy, D. D., 
and President Asa Messer, D. D., 
LL. D. Yet the title is not inap- 
propriate, since more than nine 
tenths of the volume are devoted to 
President Maxcy. 

President Manning, we are told, 
was born in 1738 at Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, educated at Princeton 
College, became pastor of the Bap- 
tist church in Warren, Rhode Isl- 
and, in 1763, was a prime mover in 


the establishment of Rhode Island 
College, and its president from 1765 
till his death in 1791. He is rep- 
resented as being a thorough schol- 
ar, a good preacher and a man of 
great influence in the circle in 
which he moved. But he so sel- 
dom committed his thoughts to wri- 
ting, that Prof. Elton, after diligent 
inquiry for several years, could ob- 
tain only two of his familiar letters, 
and a valedictory address to the 
graduating class of 1789. The last 
of these is now first published from 
the original manuscript. 

President Maxcy was born at At- 
tleborough, Mass. in the year 1768, 
entered Brown University at the 
age of fifteen, graduated with the 
highest honors of his class in 1787, 
and was at once elected tutor in the 
college. In 1791 he resigned his 
tutorship, and being ordained pastor 
of the first Baptist church in Provi- 
dence, was elected professor of di- 
vinity in the college, and the next 
year, when only twenty-four years 
old, was raised to the presidency. 
Ten years after he succeeded the 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D. as 
president of Union College at Sche- 
nectady, and in 1864 was installed 
the first president of Columbia Col- 
lege, S. C., in which office he re- 
mained till his death in 1820. This 
very active, precocious and popular 
man has left us fifteen written ser- 
mons, five valedictory addresses to 
graduating classes, three orations on 
public occasions, and one lecture in- 
troductory to his course on rhetoric 
and criticism; all of which are here 
collected and handsomely edited by 
Prof. Elton. 

President Messer was born at 
Methuen, Mass. in 1769, gradua- 
ted at Rhode Island College in 1790, 
was chosen tutor in the following 
year, made professor of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy in 1799, 
and raised to the presidency in 
1802. After filling the presidential 
chair twenty-four years he retired 
to private life, and died in 1836. 
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Less brilliant and versatile than 
Maxcy, he was probably more dis- 
tinguished for vigor of intellect and 
metaphysical acumen. Dr. Elton 
obtained a manuscript volume of 
his addresses to graduating classes ; 
and four of these addresses inserted 
in the present volume, are supposed 
to be the only productions of his pen 
which have ever been published. 

By collecting and editing the 
few literary remains of these wor- 
thy men, together with memoirs of 
their lives, Prof. Elton has done 
good service to his country. For, 
although their writings were only 
occasional effusions and of no very 
uncommon merit, yet the men will 
be long remembered and venerated, 
not only by the alumni of the col- 
lege over which they presided, and 
by the Baptist denomination of 
which they were honored members, 
but by all the friends of sound learn- 
ing in our country. ‘They were the 
enlightened and liberal minded men 
who planted and raised up a respec- 
table college in a state in which 
public education had received lit- 
tle patronage, and among a de- 
nomination whose very clergy once 
held learning in low estimation, 
thereby elevating the standard of 
education in that state, and infu- 
sing respect for learning into the 
mass of that large denomination, 
and furnishing it with many well 
educated ministers. For these their 
great merits, it was fitting that their 
names should be handed down to 
posterity, and their literary remains 
be gathered up and preserved as 
memorials of their genius and spe- 
cimens of their talents. 


Expository Notes, with Practical 
Observations, on the New Testa- 
ment of our Lord and Savior Je- 
sus Christ ; wherein the sacred text 
is at large recited, the sense ex- 
plained, and the instructive ex- 
ample of the blessed Jesus and 
his holy Apostles, to our imita- 
tion recommended. The whole 
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designed to encourage the read. 
ing of the Scriptures in private 
families, and to render the daily 
perusal of them profitable and de. 
lightful. By Wi..1aM Burxrrs, 
M. A., late vicar and lecturer at 
Dedham in Essex. Philadelphia; 
Sorin and Ball. 2 vols., large 
8vo, pp. 725 and 847. Sold by 
Tappan and Dennet, Boston. 


THE author of this pious and pop. 
ular work, was born in 1650, edu- 
cated at Cambridge, settled, first ag 
curate, and then as rector, at Mil- 
den in Suffolk for twenty-one years, 
afterwards removed to the vicarage 
of Dedham in Essex in 1692, where 
he died in 1703, having been “ much 
esteemed as a plain, practical, affec- 
tionate preacher.” He is chiefly 
known by the above mentioned 
work; which has passed through 
many editions, and has ever been 
highly esteemed by the devout read- 
ers of the Bible, as a plain and 
evangelical exposition of the New 
Testament. It was intended for 
private use, in the closet and the 
family circle, and makes no preten- 
sions to profound philological or 
critical learning. ‘The humble Chris- 
tian, who wishes to understand the 
Gospel, and to make it the guide of 
his life, and the foundation of his 
hopes for eternity, will find this book 
one of his best closet companions. 


Coleridge, and the moral tendency 
of his writings. By New 
York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 


WE commend this “ digest of an 
indigestible philosopher,” asa friend 
of ours calls it, to the considerate 
attention of all who have been ac- 
customed to think that the poet 
Coleridge was also a profound phi- 
losopher and an evangelical theolo- 
gian. We may find time before 
long to do more justice to this time 
ly pamphlet and to the subject of 
it, than can be done in one of these 
brief notices. 
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